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FOREWORD 


By Nick Tarsh OBE (PH 1947-1952), 
Chairman of the Polack’s House Educational Trust 
and Vice-Chairman of the Clifton College Council. 


boarding House at an English public school. It lasted for 127 years while 

its three later competitors at Harrow, Cheltenham and the Perse School 
closed after much shorter periods. Why was this? Was it something to do with 
Clifton College or the Jewish Community, or was it the Polack family? What 
was the impact on and contribution to the Anglo-Jewish Community, and 
what did it add to Clifton College? 

These questions cannot be answered without surveying the achievements 
of the four Polack housemasters, who covered three generations and 89 years 
between them. In all probability this is the longest consecutive spell for which 
any family has ever provided housemasters for any one house at any school. 

In attempting to answer these questions, Derek Winterbottom has outlined 
a fascinating history from the formation of the House with the inspiration and 
support of the Anglo-Jewish Community at the time. Each of the four Polacks 
who were housemaster saw the House through changing times, including the 
two world wars and evacuation from Bristol to Bude in Cornwall. Each was 
an outstanding success. The first three had the unstinting support of their 
wives and the fourth, who was unmarried, of his sister. They were very differ- 
ent personalities, all made additional contributions to the school and all had a 
significant career after retirement. The last three were avowed supporters of 
the Labour Party yet they worked in what is considered the most privileged 
sector of education. 

The subsequent contribution of Polackians, both to the Jewish Community 
and to the nation at large, has been very significant, whether in Jewish affairs, 
communal work, the arts, academia, business or charity. Despite this, in 2005 
the House closed because the Jewish Community no longer needed it. Clifton, 


Pr House at Clifton College, founded in 1878, was the first Jewish 
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Old Cliftonians and Old Polackians mourn its loss but feel rightly proud of its 


achievements over the 127 years of its existence. 

As Chairman of the Polack’s House Educational Trust, which owned the 
House for its last thirteen years and which now has substantial funds to sup- 
port Jewish education, I am delighted to have been asked to write this 
Foreword. I feel very humble and privileged to have benefited from this nine- 
teenth century ‘experiment’ of co-operation between an Anglican foundation 
and the Anglo-Jewish Community and to have known and observed the last 
three members of the Polack family at work in the House and to have seen 
their dedication, their humanity, their inspiration and their care of the boys 
entrusted to them. Truly, the Polacks were an exceptional dynasty of house- 
masters: without them, could it all have happened? 


Nick Tarsh 
2008 


PREFACE 


t was the persistence of Brian Wilson that persuaded me to write this 
ice One of Ernest Polack’s closest friends and greatest admirers, Brian 

felt strongly that something should be done to mark his life and work and 
that the story of the Polack family and their connection with the House was 
the answer. Nick Tarsh and the Polack’s House Educational Trust were very 
supportive of the idea, as were members of the Polack family, so eventually I 
took the suggestion seriously. I had the great advantage of having met Albert 
and Betty Polack on a number of occasions, of having been a neighbour in 
Canynge Square of Phil and Joanna for fourteen years, and of having been a 
colleague, friend and travelling companion of Ernest and Pat. Above all, I had 
served for one year as Ernest’s house tutor in Polack’s, and for a further two 
years as an ‘out-house’ tutor. What concerned me at first was that there might 
not be a very interesting story to tell and that the book might turn out to be a 
very slim volume. This was because I knew very little about the early years of 
the House or Joseph and Sophie Polack and I had not realized how very 
informative the Polack’s House Magazine would be. The story turned out to be 
far more fascinating than I had imagined and in the end I became concerned 
not with filling the book out, but with slimming it down to a sensible size. My 
dependence upon the house magazine will be obvious, and I wonder whether 
similar written records at Clifton and at other schools are still being kept and 
cherished today. 

I would not have written the book without the permission and goodwill of 
the Polack family and I am particularly grateful for the help I received from 
Philip’s widow Joanna, Ernest’s sister Irene and Bennie’s widow Margaret, all 
of whom gave me access to important family papers, photographs and archi- 
ves. I also received valuable help and advice from Philip’s daughter Jill and 
son Michael. More than thirty people provided me with vital information 
from their personal recollections, and their names are recorded in the section 
devoted to sources. David Jones, the very efficient archivist at the Perse 
School, guided me promptly towards important material concerning the 
Jewish pupils there and Professors David Hook and Michael Costeloe helped 
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me locate information about Philip’s work at Bristol University. James Cohen 
and the Baroness Cohen of Pimlico made available their collection of illustra- 
tions of Jim’s great-grandfather Lionel Cohen as well as a handsome memo- 
rial volume containing his obituary notices, and I am grateful to Sir Stephen 
Waley-Cohen for advice on a number of issues concerning his family, not least 
the point at which their name became hyphenated! David Lewis, one of the 
Savile Club’s own particular ‘Cousinhood’ first told me about Chaim 
Bermant’s book and allowed me to take his copy out to the Canary Islands for 
three months. Without this book and the magnificent genealogical charts of 
prominent Jewish families which are an important feature of it, my task in 
composing this account would have been significantly more difficult. 

I made two visits to Clifton to collect information, which largely involved 
locating and photocopying hundreds of pages of the Polack’s House Magazine, 
and I am very grateful to members of the Common Room who were kind 
enough to seem pleased to see me in the middle of their very busy routine, 
when they were no doubt waiting to use the photocopier themselves. I had to 
do so much in such a short time that I found myself refusing invitations to hos- 
pitality, for which I truly apologize. ‘The Bursar and her assistant were kind 
enough to retrieve relevant copies of the Council Minutes from storage off 
campus and Charles Colquhoun and Jo Greenbury were both a tremendous 
help in many ways. 

Draft copies of the text were read by members of the Polack family, by 
Nick Tarsh, Dr Lionel Kopelowitz, Geoffrey Hardyman and Richard Bland, 
and I am grateful to all of them for pointing out errors and misconceptions. 
If any remain, it will not be their fault. Although this book celebrates the 
achievements of the Polack family, I can’t help feeling that the real stars of it 
are the very many Old Polackians who have made such a notable impact 
beyond the school during their lifetimes, and I salute them all, whether or not 
they happen to be mentioned here by name. 


Derek Winterbottom 
Autumn 2008 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Genesis, 1878-1890 


In the beginning 


the Jewish people and scholars cautiously date their emergence to 

omewhere between the 19th and the 16th century BCE (Before the 
Common Era), when Abraham, who originated from what is now southern 
Iraq, felt that he had been commanded by his God to lead his people to settle 
in Canaan, which is in modern Syria. Abraham’s descendant Joseph was sold 
into slavery in Egypt where he rose to high rank in the service of the Pharaoh 
and this encouraged many Jews to emigrate to Egypt, where for a time they 
flourished. However, in the 13th century BCE a new Pharaoh persecuted the 
Jews and led by Moses they embarked on what turned out to be a forty-year 
journey back to Canaan, during which Moses formulated many of the reli- 
gious and social laws under which the Jews were required to live. Led by 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, the Jews conquered the local peoples and 
established themselves in twelve tribes, ruled by twelve ‘judges’. 

In the 11th century BCE Saul was elected as king over all the tribes, 
against the wishes of many Jews who held that their God alone was King. 
Saul’s successor David held the tribes together, making Jerusalem his capital, 
and his successor Solomon constructed the Temple there. However, after the 
death of Solomon there was a division, with the ten northern tribes becom- 
ing the separate kingdom of Israel and the two southern ones the kingdom of 
Judah. In 723 BCE the kingdom of Israel was conquered and its ten tribes 
were dispersed by the Assyrians and became lost to the historical record. 
Judah survived until 586 BCE when it fell victim to Nebuchadnezzar II, the 
King of Babylon. He destroyed Jerusalem and the Temple and took many 
Jews into exile in Babylon where they kept their religion alive in synagogues. 
In 538 BCE Babylon was in turn conquered by Cyrus, King of Persia, who 
allowed the Jews to return home and rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple. After 
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this the Jewish nation prospered for several centuries in the territory centred 
on Jerusalem and the lands to the south (Judaea) until in 63 BCE the Roman 
general Pompey intervened in a civil war among the Jews and used this as an 
excuse to impose Roman authority over the region. The Romans recognized 
the limited authority of local puppet kings of Judaea and appointed a procu- 
rator or governor, such as Pontius Pilate (26-30 AD) who, according to 
Christian belief, presided over the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth at the 
request of the Jewish authorities. 

After many years of unrest there was at last a national rising of the Jews 
against Roman rule in 66 AD, and in 70 AD a Roman army sacked Jerusalem 
and destroyed the Temple. Three years later opposition to Rome was crushed 
after the mass suicide of the surviving Jewish rebels at Masada. Judaea ceased 
to be a nation state and became an integral part of the Roman Empire, while 
the Jewish religion itself was banned. In the hope of escaping persecution, 
Jews during the next millennium settled in countries where their faith was 
more likely to be tolerated and by about 1150 there were in England a few 
small Jewish communities in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, Norwich, 
York and other significant towns. Even so, the position of Jews was far from 
secure because many Christians denounced them as the slayers of Christ and 
falsely accused them of murdering children for ritual purposes. Christians 
were not allowed to make an income from money-lending and this was the 
main occupation of many Jews, some of whom became very prosperous and 
influential. This made them even more vulnerable to attack and several mas- 
sacres of Jewish communities took place in England between 1160 and 1260. 
In 1286 the Pope officially denounced Jews as ‘accursed and perfidious’ and 
in 1290 the Jews of England, then numbering about 3,000, were banished. 

Poland, Germany and Moslem Spain proved more hospitable to Jews in 
the late Middle Ages, and Amsterdam became a major Jewish centre after the 
United Provinces claimed independence from Catholic Spain in the 1580s. In 
1656 Oliver Cromwell, by then the ruler of England and well aware of the 
prosperity Jews had brought to the Netherlands, decided to allow Jews to live 
and work in England and to worship privately, though the Act of 1290 was 
not officially revoked. Jews began to trickle into the country and when Wiliam 
of Orange assumed the throne in 1688, he brought with him a number of 
Dutch Jews who financed many of his military campaigns. In 1700 he knight- 
ed one of these, Solomon de Medina, the first professing Jew to be so hon- 
oured in England. In 1701 the Bevis Marks synagogue was opened in London 
for worship by Sephardic Jews - those originating from Spain and Portugal, as 
opposed to the Ashkenazi Jews who came from Poland and Germany. ‘There 
was little difference between them in religious terms but the Sephardim gen- 
erally regarded themselves as socially superior and kept their distance. 
Sephardic Jews dominated the English scene in the eighteenth century, financ- 
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ing the wars of the period, trading with the East and West Indies, and oper- 
ating as bankers and stockbrokers. A prominent Jew, Sampson Gideon, gave 
crucial backing to the government of George II during the 1745 Jacobite 
Rebellion and in 1753 an Act was passed allowing Jews to be naturalised but 
it caused such an anti-semitic outcry that it had to be quickly rescinded. 

The Jews in England prospered, all the same, and by 1800 there were 
about 20,000 of them, only about 5,000 outside London which by then con- 
tained three Ashkenazi synagogues - the Great, the Hambro and the New. 
The nineteenth century saw the development of what the writer Chaim 
Bermant, in a well-known book published in 1971, has called ‘The 
Cousinhood’, a network of English Jews who became exceedingly rich, influ- 
ential and aristocratic with every succeeding generation. Polack’s House was, 
for a time, heavily patronised by these families and Albert Polack married into 
one of them, so it is important to outline who they were and to what extent 
they were linked with each other. 


The ‘Cousinhood’ 


Aaron Goldsmid came to London from Amsterdam in 1763 and went into a 
banking partnership with Abraham Mocatta which developed into the firm of 
Mocatta and Goldsmid, established in 1803. Aaron’s sons Abraham and 
Benjamin branched out together, setting up the banking firm of B. and A. 
Goldsmid which prospered greatly and made them very rich. They both 
bought impressive country estates, Abraham at Roehampton and Benjamin at 
Morden, where he entertained George III, who regarded him as a friend. In 
1840 a cousin of theirs married the French Count Solomon Henri d’Avigdor, 
which gave rise to the d’Avigdor-Goldsmid branch of the family. 

Mayer Amschel Rothschild was born in Frankfurt in 1744 and flourished 
as a dealer in currency. He married in 1770 and had twenty children, ten of 
whom survived. One of them, Nathan Mayer Rothschild, born in 1777, 
arrived in Manchester at the age of 21, speaking no English but being keen to 
profit from the financial opportunities that arose from England’s struggle with 
post-revolutionary France. He fell in love with Hannah, one of the many 
daughters of Levi Barent Cohen who had come from Holland to open an 
office in London in 1770 which had grown into a very successful business, and 
they were married in 1806. 

Nathan’s genius as a financier was given full rein in the years leading up to 
1815, when successive British governments needed huge loans to meet their 
wartime expenditure in what had become the long struggle with Napoleon. 
Nathan’s bank, N.M. Rothschild, arranged many of the loans and after the 
victory at Waterloo he became one of the chief financiers behind the ‘Holy 
Alliance’ of European powers, sending his many brothers to set up branches 
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of the bank in Paris, Vienna, Naples and Frankfurt. In 1822 the Rothschild 


brothers were made barons of the Austrian empire and in 1835 Nathan 
bought Gunnersbury Park, a former royal residence. In 1845 Sir Robert Peel 
coaxed Parliament into passing the Jewish Disabilities Removal Act, which 
allowed Jews to hold municipal office, and Nathan’s kinsman Sir David 
Salomons became the first Jewish Lord Mayor of London in 1855. Nathan’s 
son Lionel became the first Jewish MP in 1858 after Disraeli (whose father was 
a practising Jew) managed to amend the ‘Christian’ oath sworn by incoming 
MPs, and his grandson Nathaniel became, as Lord Rothschild, the first Jewish 
peer in 1885 after Gladstone at long last persuaded Queen Victoria to admit 
Jews into the House of Lords. By then the Rothschilds had more or less taken 
over the Vale of Aylesbury, building for themselves great palaces at 
Mentmore, Waddesdon, Halton, Aston Clinton and ‘Tring. 

In 1824 Nathan Rothschild collaborated with his brother-in-law Moses 
Montefiore to set up Allied Assurance, which rapidly became the largest and 
most successful insurance company in Britain. Montefiore was born in 1784 
and lived to be over a hundred. His grandfather had come to England from 
Leghorn, in Italy, where the family had been established for generations, and 
his father Joseph married a Mocatta. With the help of his Mocatta uncles 
young Moses became established as a broker on the London Exchange in 
1803 and in 1812 he married Judith, another daughter of Levi Barent Cohen. 
This brought him into the Rothschild circle and he became in time Nathan’s 
chief stockbroker.' From 1835 to 1874 he was the leading figure on the 
London Committee (later the Board of Deputies of British Jews) and he 
undertook long journeys abroad on at least thirteen occasions to protest at the 
mistreatment of Jews in other countries. From 1837 to 1838 he served as 
Sheriff of the City of London, receiving a knighthood from the Queen. At six 
feet, three inches, he was an imposing figure and he caught the popular imag- 
ination so that his hundredth birthday was celebrated as a day of national 
rejoicing.” He had no children but his two brothers continued the Montefiore 
name while his sister Sarah married Solomon Sebag, founding the Sebag- 
Montefiore clan. 

By the 1870s, then, ‘the Cousinhood’, dominated by the many branches 
and affiliations of the families of Goldsmid, Mocatta, Cohen, Rothschild and 
Montefiore was well established in the highest ranks of British society, largely 
owing to the great power and influence they wielded in the realms of com- 
merce and finance at a time when the British Empire and British industry 
were developing year by year and the City of London had emerged as the hub 
of world trade. While earlier Anglo-Jewish families had tended to keep them- 
selves apart from the main stream of national life, the feeling by the 1870s 
among the ‘Cousinhood’ was that complete assimilation into British life was 
highly desirable, and this now extended to education. The schools tradition- 
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ally attended by the British upper classes were the old-established ‘public 
schools’, headed by Eton, Winchester, Westminster and Harrow, with Rugby 
emerging in the 1830s as the most influential under the charismatic educa- 
tional reformer Thomas Arnold. They were all Anglican foundations and as 
such ill-equipped to accept Jewish boarders. ‘There were, however, a number 
of new boarding schools recently established on the Arnold model between 
the 1840s and 1860s, one of which was Clifton College, opened in Bristol in 
1862 and sited close to the health-giving Hotwells spa frequented by Levi 
Barent Cohen’s great-grandson, Lionel. 


Lionel Cohen 


When Levi Barent Cohen’s first wife Fanny died, he married her sister Lydia. 
Both marriages produced twelve children and in the opinion of Chaim 
Bermant ‘there is hardly a family of any eminence in the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity which is not descended from one or other of them’.’ Levi’s eldest son 
Joseph succeeded him as lay head of the Great Synagogue and resisted grow- 
ing demands for reform of the synagogue services and indeed Jewish religious 
observance in general. As a result the more liberal Jews in the community set 
up the West London Reform Synagogue in 1840 and this increasingly became 
the centre for the prosperous Victorian Jewish middle class. The Cohens, how- 
ever, along with the Rothschilds, stayed loyal to the conservative Jewish 
Establishment and largely as a result of the initiative of Joseph’s son Louis, the 
three Ashkenazi synagogues in London agreed to combine to appoint a joint 
Chief Rabbi, Nathan Adler. Of Louis’ eighteen children only nine survived, 
but six of these were brothers who carried on the family firm of Louis Cohen 
and Sons, stockbrokers and bankers. Ellen, one of the three sisters, married 
Samuel Montagu, later Liberal MP for Whitechapel and a member of the 
Upper House as Lord Swaythling. 

Lionel Cohen was Louis’ sixth child, born in 1832, and in 1856 he mar- 
ried Esther Moses, a girl of the same age, with whom he had six children. 
According to Bermant: 


There seemed to have been a rule among the Cohens that every par- 
ent would leave to each of his children as much as he inherited himself, 
which was usually a six-figure sum. If he did less he felt that he was 
somehow not doing his duty by them. Duty was perhaps the Cohen 
watchword and each of the partners seems to have spent as much time 
promoting one or other of their causes as in their counting-house. This 
was particularly true of Lionel. . .* 


In business Lionel became an authority on the organization and financing of 
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railways and a specialist in the sphere of ‘Turkish finance. His niece Hannah 
remembered him as being shortish, stocky and bearded, with an immense 
forehead and wearing thick spectacles. His brother Benjamin, later a ‘Tory MP 
and a baronet, looked very much the same and they were often known as 
“Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledee’. In manner both Lionel and Benjamin were 
rather cheerless and stern, much as their father had been.’ Lionel followed in 
the family tradition of being a leading member of the Great Synagogue, 
which set out to assist the growing number of poor Jews in London, of whom 
there were probably about 25,000 by the 1850s, with half of them living on 
the poverty line. After a very harsh winter in 1858 the three main Ashkenazi 
synagogues combined to set up a Board of Guardians to look after the poor 
and Lionel served as its Secretary, setting up its constitution and scheme of 
operation, work which the Board’s historian has praised for ‘matchless energy, 
grasp of detail and power of original and constructive thought’.° He became 
President of the Board in 1869, a responsibility usually shouldered by a mem- 
ber of the Cohen family for the next century. Within two decades the Board 
was recognized to be a model philanthropic institution, much needed as it 
transpired because between 1880 and 1914 about 150,000 Jews arrived in 
Britain, fleeing from the wave of persecutions that had become common in 
Russia, Poland and Romania. 

Lionel Cohen also made an important contribution to Jewish religious life 
because, in the same way that his father Joseph had persuaded the three 
Ashkenazi synagogues in the City to appoint a Chief Rabbi, he took the 
process a step further by encouraging the three synagogues, with their branch- 
es in Bayswater and the West End, to combine as the United Synagogue, 
established by Act of Parliament in 1870. 


A Jewish House for Clifton 


In the early 1870s Lionel Cohen made visits to Clifton during the Whitsun 
recess in order to take the waters at Hotwells, then a fashionable spa, and also 
to attend the Bristol synagogue in Park Row on the Jewish festival of 
Pentecost.’ As a result of these visits he came into contact with the Revd John 
Percival, the Headmaster of Clifton College, which had opened in September 
1862 with 76 pupils. Percival had been appointed in a last minute panic 
because the senior master from the prestigious Rugby School who had been 
chosen as Head pulled out just before the school was due to open. On the face 
of it, the appointment was a huge gamble because Percival was only twenty- 
seven and had very limited experience, as a teacher of the lower forms at 
Rugby. But he had gained first classes at Oxford in both Classics and Maths — 
two degree courses which he took concurrently — and he was a young man 
with magnificent presence and personal dignity. He proved to be little short of 
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A ‘Vanity Fawr’ cartoon of Lionel Cohen by ‘Lab’, 1886. 
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an educational genius and in his seventeen years at the school its numbers rose 
from 76 to 680, and Cliftonians rapidly became noted for remarkable success 
in winning academic awards to Oxford and Cambridge, which constituted the 
‘league tables’ of those days. Under Percival Clifton College’s original ‘Big 
School’ and School House, both impressively designed by the architect 
Charles Hansom, expanded rapidly to include a Chapel and four large board- 
ing houses as well as a Junior School, Library, Science Laboratory, 
Gymnasium, cricket pavilion, swimming-baths, fives courts and a rackets 
court.® 

Percival was both a conservative and a radical in educational matters. He 
believed strongly in firm discipline and insisted that his boys (and staff) should 
work hard and should strive to achieve as much as possible, both in academ- 
ic work and in games. He was also a stern moralist and placed the Chapel 
centrally in the school’s life, using the pulpit to propound a strong Christian 
message. He came from a humble background — the dales of Westmorland, 
where his father was a small-time farmer — and he had made his own way in 
the world and expected his pupils, however privileged, to do the same. Public 
service was high on his order of priorities and it is a remarkable fact that 
more than fifty of his Clifton pupils eventually received knighthoods. The 
radical side of his nature manifested itself in politics, where he was a lifelong 
Liberal, and in progressive educational views such as his conviction that the 
existing classics curriculum was too limited and that science as well as mod- 
ern subjects such as English and history should be taught to all pupils, and 
that day houses should sit side by side with boarding houses. Clifton College 
under him was recognizably a ‘public school’, but, for the times, a very for- 
ward-looking one. 

This being the case, it no doubt occurred to Lionel Cohen that here was a 
boarding school which might be very suitable for the sons of the Jewish upper 
classes if appropriate provision could be made for their religious instruction 
and observance, including synagogue services and kosher food. In 1875 he 
and the Chief Rabbi wrote to Percival proposing such a scheme and it found 
favour with the Headmaster, who recommended it to the governing body. 
They, however, rejected it.’ Percival was the sort of man who throughout his 
life regarded obstacles as being there merely to be overcome, and within three 
years he had found a way to persuade his governors to accept the scheme after 
all. ‘The school was still a Joint Stock Company with a capital of £10,000 
divided into 400 shares of £25 each, which effectively meant that Clifton 
College belonged to its shareholders who could in theory demand dividends 
and indeed sell the thriving business for a handsome profit. A skilled financier 
and influential negotiator was needed to acquire for the school a Royal 
Charter declaring it to be a ‘body politic’ with ‘a perpetual succession’ to safe- 
guard its future. 
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A cartoon of Lionel Cohen out hunting 


It seems that a deal was struck between Percival and Cohen by which the 
latter used his influence within the Conservative Party and possibly some of 
his financial resources to smooth the way for the grant to the school by Act of 
Parliament of a Royal Charter. In return, a house for Jewish boys would be 
opened at Clifton. The Charter, a fine document handsomely inscribed in red 
and black ink on eight sheets of parchment and carrying by a red silk cord the 
mustard-coloured seal of Queen Victoria, was granted on March 16th 1877, 
and the following January the Secretary to the Clifton Council reported that 
arrangements had been made for a Mr Bernard Heymann to receive ten 
Jewish boys into his house, ‘who were to attend the School under the discipline 
and supervision of the Headmaster’."” 

It is sometimes suggested that Lionel Cohen was able to help with the 
grant of a Royal Charter for Clifton in 1877 because he was an M.P. at the 
time, but although he was certainly an influential figure in the Conservative 
Party he did not enter Parliament until 1885 as member for the newly-creat- 
ed constituency of North Paddington, which he won with a slim majority of 
685. ‘The following year there was another general election and he increased 
his majority to 911, but in 1887 he died prematurely of a coronary thrombo- 
sis in his mid-fifties. His death was a major loss to the wider Jewish communi- 
ty and it occurred before he had been able to make a more significant mark 
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A bust of the Revd Dr john Percwal by Thomas Woolner, RA, 1879. 
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on national life through his work as a politician. Nevertheless he was undoubt- 
edly the prime mover behind the opening of the Jewish House at Clifton, the 
first to be established in an English public school, and before very long his sons 
and nephews were entered as pupils there, while in 1923 the husband of his 
grand-daughter became its housemaster. 


Heymann’s House 


John Percival was very careful in choosing the ninety or so men he appointed 
to his staff at Clifton. Four of them later became Fellows of the Royal Society, 
seven continued their careers in universities, about a dozen became headmas- 
ters and another dozen Anglican parsons. Most of the rest gave distinguished 
service to Clifton and other schools. So we may assume that he went to a good 
deal of trouble to find someone who was Jewish and a suitable person to be a 
housemaster as well as a capable teacher throughout the school. Bernard 
Heymann, who was aged 43 and married, though without children, was a 
German Jew, born the son of Zadok Heymann of Hamburg in 1835 and edu- 
cated at the Talmud Torah School in that city. Between 1854 and 1878 he 
had been a private tutor in London and the Council was informed that he was 
‘a gentleman experienced in the training of boys’. He taught German and 
Hebrew and according to Clifton’s first historian Frank Christie, who left the 
school in 1885, ‘he will be remembered as fond of taking snuff, but not so fond 
of ventilation’."' 

The original Clifton College buildings had been constructed in 1862 on a 
twelve-acre site purchased by the governors, which lay between the existing 
Zoological Gardens and Worcester ‘Terrace. One of the early mistakes the 
Council made was not to buy more land because the suburb of Clifton was 
expanding rapidly and ‘College Road’ was already laid out, with ‘College 
Road West’ (later Percival Road) leading off it. Brown’s House (1864) and 
what were later known as Dakyns’ House (1867), Oakeley’s House (1870) and 
Wiseman’s House (1874) were all built along College Road and Percival Road 
while Watson’s House was constructed on College Road in 1878 at the same 
time that the Jewish House was opened close to Wiseman’s on Percival Road. 
The difference was that Watson’s, and indeed all the other boarding houses, 
were intended to accommodate about 60 boys, while the Jewish House was 
intended for only ten. The original House was on the left hand side of the 
much enlarged building which twentieth century OCs will remember. It was 
a semi-detached villa built a few years previously and it is probable that either 
Clifton College or Heymann himself rented it from the owners. It seems that 
the boys had three common rooms, one upstairs for the fags, one downstairs 
for the more senior boys, and a study for the Sixth formers. There was a din- 
ing room, a study for the housemaster and four or five small dormitories. The 
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Bernard Heymann 


upstairs room was used for prayers and also prep for the junior boys. ‘There 
was also a ‘private side’ for the housemaster and his wife.” 

Although the records are not explicit on this issue, the first housemasters of 
the major new boarding houses at Clifton, except for School House where the 
Headmaster was in charge, probably were themselves to some extent finan- 
cially responsible for the construction of the house, which they then ran on a 
‘hotel’ basis, charging the parents directly for boarding expenses, while tuition 
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fees were paid to the school. Until 1922 the houses were named after their 
reigning housemaster but after this date a permanent name, usually that of 
the first or second housemaster, was adopted to avoid confusion. Heymann 
named the Jewish House ‘Hamburg House’ in memory of his home town, 
though within the school it would have been known as Heymann’s. In 1912 
Frank Rossdale, on leaving the then Polack’s House, compiled a short sketch 
of its history together with a register of all its pupils up to that year. He states 
that before his appointment to Clifton Heymann had been ‘a well-known 
teacher of Hebrew and German in London’ and that ‘for twelve years he car- 
ried on the house and taught in the school, and to him and to Mrs Heymann 
belongs the credit of creating the best traditions of the house and laying the 
foundations of the subsequent success’.'’ When Heymann left in 1890 the 
school magazine, The Cliftonian, stated “He performed a difficult task with 
great success. His services to Clifton have been invaluable and it is with real 
regret that we say “Goodbye” to one who has been with us so long’." 

It is interesting to consider why starting up a Jewish House should have 
been considered ‘a difficult task’. Was it because of anti-semitic feeling? Or 
simply because it was difficult to attract Jewish pupils of the right calibre? 
Another possibility is that the second headmaster of Clifton was not as keen 
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Polack’s House. The original Hamburg House was the left-hand side of a building containing two 
semi-detached villas. After several alterations, including an additional storey, the House expanded to 


include the right-hand villa in 1906. 
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Big School, Clifton College, little changed from the early years. 


as Percival had been on the idea of a Jewish House. Heymann was in fact one 
of Percival’s last appointments to the staff because in 1879, to the consterna- 
tion of everyone at Clifton, Percival decided to accept the offer of the 
Presidency of ‘Irinity College at Oxford. At 45 he was still a youngish man 
but the personal effort required to overcome the massive financial and admin- 
istrative problems of launching a new school, together with the high aspira- 
tions he had for it, had left him in a state of exhaustion, grey-haired and 
plagued with nightmares. He recovered during his eight years at Oxford, 
though ‘Trinity also got the Percival treatment. A new Quad was built and the 
undergraduates were truly shaken out of any lackadaisical habits they might 
have had. Next he was summoned by the governors of Rugby School to sort 
it out after the sacking of a weak headmaster, and he launched a terror cam- 
paign there against slackness and ‘vice’. Finally the Prime Minister, Lord 
Rosebery, (married to a Rothschild), made him Bishop of Hereford and for 
the rest of his life he harangued the House of Lords on social issues, always 
advocating a radical line — much to the fury of many peers as well as Queen 
Victoria. In addition to all this he was a founder of University College, Bristol, 
Redland High School for Girls and Somerville College at Oxford. Moreover, 
two years after he left Clifton he became a member of the Council and he was 
its Chairman from 1895 until the year before his death in 1918.” 
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His successor as Headmaster of Clifton was the Revd James Wilson, 
whom Percival had personally recommended to the Council because he had 
served with him as a young man on the Rugby staff and because he was a sc1- 
entist, a liberal, a priest and above all a consolidator. Clifton needed a few 
quiet years to settle down after the Percival whirlwind. Wilson was an excel- 
lent choice and the school continued to prosper under him, but it seems that 
he had doubts at first about the wisdom of keeping Jewish boys segregated in 
one boarding house. Christie states that “when Canon Wilson succeeded he 
recommended that, if more Jews were admitted, they should be scattered 
amongst the small houses rather than form one society.’’” Somehow he was 
persuaded to change his mind, most likely by Percival, who was a Council 
member by then and would not have wished to see his fledgling Jewish House 
so quickly killed off. 

Having overcome the potential problem of opposition from a new head- 
master, Heymann had to grapple with the next problem of finding suitable 
Jewish boys to populate the House. On December 27th 1877 one Alfred H. 
Beddington wrote to Heymann saying that he had heard that he was prepared 
to open a house at Clifton for Jewish boys if he could find seven pupils, and 
suggesting names of prospective parents.'’ According to the official registers 
the House was functioning by May 1878 because four boys were admitted in 
that month — Edgar Brandon, Albert Jessel (the first Head of House), William 
Levy and Ferdinand Sebag-Montefiore, the grandson of Sir Moses 
Montefiore and nephew of Lionel Cohen. The first became a solicitor, the 
second a distinguished barrister and the third a merchant in South America: 
but the fourth had not long to live. 

In the September of 1878 the original boys were joined by the Beddington 
brothers, Claude and Gerald, by Leonard Emanuel and by Henry Hart. In 
1879 there were four entries but one of them (eventually to be Sir Sigismund 
Mendl, M.P.) went off after only two terms to Harrow where a short-lived 
Jewish House (1881-1903) was opened two years later. The other three boys 
were all scions of the ‘Cousinhood’, David Henriques, Horace Mocatta and 
Philip Waley. Possibly because of the uncertainties concerned with the depar- 
ture of Percival and the arrival of Wilson, there were only two entries in 1880, 
both in May. Then in June came calamity with the death of Ferdinand Sebag- 
Montefiore who died at school at the age of sixteen. Young people were more 
vulnerable in those days to diseases which can now be easily cured, but it was 
potentially disastrous for one of the new House’s pupils, especially one so well- 
connected, to die at school. It must have been a very worrying time for Mr 
and Mrs Heymann, and indeed for the new headmaster, James Wilson, whose 
sensitive nature was much affected by personal sadness and whose own son 
had died tragically young. 


However, of the three entrants the following year one was Ferdinand’s 
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Clifton College from the Close, c.1970. 
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younger brother Edmund Sebag-Montefiore, so we must assume that his par- 
ents were satisfied that the school authorities were not to blame for 
Ferdinand’s death. All the same, it seems that some parents were scared off 
because there were only two entries in 1882, and just one each for 1883 and 
1884. Then there was something of a boom with six in 1885 and five in 1886. 
This was partly owing to the arrival of no less than five Cohens: one of them, 
Herbert, was the son of Lionel’s brother Sir Benjamin and later succeeded to 
his father’s baronetcy while another, Jacob Waley Cohen, was the son of 
another of his brothers, Nathaniel. Above all, in January 1885 Lionel’s own 
two sons Harold and Walter entered the House and though Harold died 
young in 1894, Walter Cohen played a significant part in the unfolding Polack 
story. Hugh Lucas, who also entered the House in 1885 and left in 1890 to go 
up to Oxford, was killed in 1893 by a fall while climbing the Taschhorn in the 
Alps and his parents founded a scholarship to Clifton in his memory. 

There were seldom as many as 15 boys in the House at any one time, so it 
could not compete with the main boarding houses in games and other com- 
petitions. At first Jewish boys were attached for games purposes to North 
Town, one of Clifton’s day houses, and then they were included in a small 
group set up in 1880 and known as “United House’. This contained a floating 
population of boys who were boarded out with various members of staff such 
as W.O.Moberly and R.T-Carter, at a time when because of the great popu- 
larity of the school and its expanding numbers there were no vacancies for the 
time being. 

The pressure to gain admission to the other houses in the school does 
contrast with the small numbers admitted to the Jewish House and it 1s 
thanks to the loyal support of Lionel Cohen and his immediate family that 
the House in these early years was recognized as being just about viable. No 
doubt the Cohens were behind the generous gesture of Jewish parents who 
clubbed together in 1881 to present about £500 to the school to found a 
scholarship for modern languages in recognition of the opening of the 
House. Most of the parents were based in London, with one or two in 
Liverpool or Manchester, and many of the boys went on to Oxford or 
Cambridge and then became lawyers, stockbrokers or merchants, with a 
couple of army officers and a doctor or two. After 1887, however, the num- 
ber of entries fell to only one in 1888 and two in 1889 and this may well 
have influenced Heymann’s decision to retire at the end of the summer term 
in 1890. Mark Gubbay, the first boy to enter the House under Joseph 
Polack, wrote later that there were serious recruitment problems in 
Heymann’s last years: 


By 1890 the support from a limited section of the Jewish community in 
London on which since its foundation the House had been able to count could 
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A portrait of the Revd foseph Polack by Solomon, 1923. 


no longer suffice to maintain its numbers: it became necessary to open out 
connections beyond these few of the London Jewish families whose sons had 
come to Clifton. Simultaneously, too, the school was just beginning to feel the 
effects of the first check on its almost uninterrupted progress under Percival 
and Wilson. In 1890 Polack’s was one of three houses known as United House. 
First one and shortly after the second of these two component units fell out. 
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Polack’s alone was left, but its diminishing numbers made it impossible for it to 
stand by itself and its future seemed almost doomed.” 


Because detailed information about him 1s lacking, Heymann must remain 
a shadowy figure but as we have seen, the official tributes to him were gener- 
ous, he was considered a success, and he seemed to fit quite well into the 
Clifton world, of which, after all, he had had little pror experience. 
According to Rossdale, James Wilson, ‘in announcing his retirement at the 
Distribution of Prizes in July, paid a remarkable tribute to the successful way 
in which [Heymann] had solved the problem presented by the presence of 
Jewish boys at an English public school. Mr and Mrs Heymann were present- 
ed with a service of silver by their colleagues on the staff of the College on 
their retirement from Clifton’.” 

Heymann lived for another 33 years, dying at the age of 88 in 1923. Philip 
Waley, a London stockbroker who had been a boy in his house, wrote in an 


obituary notice: 


The foundation of the House in 1878 was due to the public spirit of a 
few leading members of the Community and they found in Mr Heymann a 
combination of high character and scholarship that enabled them to hand 
over to him with complete confidence the extremely difficult task of carry- 
ing through an innovation and an experiment. That he succeeded so well 
was due both to his own qualifications for the post and to the help he 
received from Mrs Heymann, whose gentle and tactful nature won the affec- 
tion of all who came into contact with her. The early years of the House 





The South African War Memorial. 
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A portrait of Albert Polack by Oppenheim, 1949 


were not without their difficulties and anxieties, which were safely overcome, 
mainly through the jealous care with which Mr Heymann guarded the sta- 
tus and exemptions originally granted by the College authorities, and to his 
determination in return to keep the standard of conduct in the House up to 
the high level which has always prevailed in the School. 

Mr Heymann certainly succeeded in imparting to his pupils not only a love 
of the School and all it means and teaches, but a loyalty too to the House itself 
which contributed greatly to the position it won for itself in the School and 
enabled it to grow to its present strength and importance. The stone was well and 
truly laid, and we offer our tribute of gratitude to him who placed it in position.” 
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The many public references to the problems Heymann had faced make it 
clear that the official verdict on him was that he had done pretty well under 
difficult circumstances. However, there is no doubt that in 1890 there was a 
crisis regarding recruitment to the House, and this would be the first priority 
of the next housemaster. 


Jessel’s Schooldays, 1878-1882 


Albert Henry Jessel was one of the four original members of Heymann’s 
House, which he entered at the age of fourteen in May 1878. He was the first 
Head of House and left in 1882 for Balliol College at Oxford, later becoming 
a barrister, taking silk in 1906 and being appointed a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1911. He died in 1917. His son Robert was born in 1899 and entered the 
House in May 1913, leaving at the end of 1916. He survived war service as a 
second lieutenant with the Royal Sussex Regiment, went up to Balliol like his 
father, and then became an artist. During the 1939-45 war he served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Army Service Corps and was also appointed an official 
war artist. 

In 1898 Polack’s House Magazine was founded and Albert Jessel (then 
aged 34) was prevailed upon to write an account of his schooldays. As it pro- 
vides some valuable insights into a boy’s life both in the new Jewish House and 
in Clifton in general, it is worth reproducing here in all its considerable length. 
The pity is that, though several Clifton characters are mentioned, Jessel tells 
us almost nothing about Heymann himself. He wrote: 


When Mr Heymann’s House was started at Easter, 1878, Clifton itself was 
a mere stripling of 17 although very hearty. The school had indeed reached a 
position of very great, and for its age, marvellous prominence. One reason was 
the fact that it had recently turned out a number of famous athletes, indeed, 
half the Oxford Eleven were Cliftonians about that time. Another cause lay in 
the academic distinctions its pupils had reaped..... A third cause was the spir- 
it of earnestness that marked representative Cliftonians. Many of the masters 
were Rugbeians and Arnold’s teaching and example had a great effect upon 
Clifton. Our enemies, if we had any, may have suggested that we were a trifle 
priggish, and, indeed one feels on reflection that our sentiments towards oth- 
ers were not so tolerant as might have been desired, and that we did not always 
repress our sense (possibly legitimate) of the superiority of our own institution. 
Eton and Cheltenham for instance used to be spoken about even by quite 
grown-up persons connected with the place in a way which, when one met the 
pupils of those respectable establishments in the holidays or at the university, 
one immediately felt to be quite undeserved. This kind of shock to the system 
was likely to imperil the faith of some of us. Another striking mark of that 
period was the universal application of the great precept “Don’t swagger — 
take it off”. This tune we certainly played to excess. If a boy exhibited any 
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uncommon characteristic, however harmless or meritorious, he was promptly 
sat upon for this offence against this almighty maxim. The result of this was 
that ...though we attained a high level it was rather a dead level. 

When our House was started we were part of the North Town (all the small 
houses were in one Town or another then) and we used to go on Mondays, 
when afternoon school was over, to the weekly meetings of that august body. 
After prayers a little address was sometimes given to us by the ever popular 
N.T. master [G.H.Wollaston], and we were told on one occasion that an irrev- 
erent scoffer at Oxford had said that the distinguishing marks of a Cliftonian 
were ‘high morality and bad dress’. Now, it was not the qualities represented 
by high morality but those summed up in the other phrase which were respon- 
sible for any jealousy with which Cliftonians were regarded, and later expeni- 
ence convinces one that the two sets of characteristics by no means necessari- 
ly go together, nor do their opposites. There were traditions of a more ragged 
epoch still, and even then the tone varied much in different houses; in one it 
was ‘good form’....to decorate one’s study, in others it was ‘swagger’. It was 
‘swagger’ when the writer first came into the school to wear a top coat when 
watching a football match; some of us started Cardigan waistcoats; that was 
also ‘swagger’, and so we wore top coats as being the less ‘swagger’ of the two. 
Besides, in school, Cardigans were rather stuffy. 

The whole school stood in tremendous awe of H.M. Dr Percival, who 1s 
now the H.M. of the diocese of Hereford and writes to The Times about strikes. 
At no time, as far as the writer’s memory goes, did he suggest that’ disputes 
between master and boy or under master and head master should be referred 
to compulsory arbitration. He was loved as well as feared; he understood boys, 
and though a stern disciplinarian, was tactful, as the following story will show. 
The upper third used to have for a form room a kind of shed with a tin roof 
just opposite the Zoo entrance (it was, bye the bye, so cold there in winters 
except just round a little gas stove in the centre of the room, that there was 
more competition to get to the middle of the form than there usually 1s to get 
to the top). One afternoon, the writer and some others had somehow managed 
to get into this room, which really ought to have been locked up, and were 
diverting themselves over the desks and generally ‘kicking up a bunt’. One of 
us noticed the door open slowly about three inches and called the attention of 
the rest to the phenomenon, whereupon we stopped and gazed. The door 
opened no more but a well-known voice [with a pronounced Westmorland 
accent] was heard ‘Put the room tidy and leave it, or there will be corporal 
punishment for all of you. Corporal punishment. Corporal punishment’. ‘Thus 
spoke the voice. The door was shut and as we gazed through the window we 
saw the H.M. stalk away. We acceded to the suggestions thus courteously con- 
veyed and on departing encountered the school marshal who had been sent to 
see that all was straight. A less kind man would have come into the room and 
taken our names, with disagreeable consequences. 

The aforesaid school marshal, one John Skelton by name, was a person of 
great dignity and importance and had been in the school from a remote peri- 
od. He was much liked by the H.M., over whom he had great influence. 
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Although his functions were not of a character likely to render him popular he 
was well regarded enough and would have been more so had he not deemed 
it part of his duty (as doubtless it was) to pounce upon hapless boys who were 
committing some offence outside the school gates, were out of bounds, or were 
caught stealthily listening to the severe criticisms upon the school authorities of 
an eccentric old gentleman who was always to be found near the school, but 
with whom we were by royal edict strictly forbidden to converse. We never 
could be brought to admit that the marshal’s jurisdiction was exterritorial and 
when we met him beyond the school precincts regarded him as a pirate or a 
spy. On one occasion some of us were able to pay off some old scores upon 
this worthy officer. We had gone into Bristol with leave duly signed and dated, 
and when returning noticed the marshal some way behind us but walking after 
us at a great pace and obviously intending to catch us up and ask us our busi- 
ness. 

We at once started off at a jogtrot, so did he; we went faster, so did he; we 
sprinted, so did he; we kept in front right up the hill and on till we got to the 
far end of the Close when we slowed down and let him overtake us. Having 
identified us he prophesied, gasping, evil things as to our impending doom. 
‘But we have leave to go into Bristol’ we humbly protested, and produced the 
valued permits. He was more wroth than when he thought we had none, and 
we feared much that we should hear of our and his experiences from form or 
House master, but he thought better of it and did not report us. 

The Jewish House started with but four boys. No one ever dreamed then 
that the humble sapling, which as a result of the efforts of some of the most 
active members of the Jewish community and the enlightened views of the 
School Council and Dr Percival peered timidly out of the ground, would grow 
in so few years into the sturdy tree that Mr Polack’s House now is. We none of 
us knew much about public schools in general or Clifton in particular. The first 
day we were shown over the place by the North Town master to whom allu- 
sion has already been made. The whole school received us very well and there 
was not from the first any trace of that ‘Anti-semitic’ feeling we had rather 
feared. But we wanted a good deal of coaching. At first, for instance, we used 
to take our hats off to our house master when we met him about the College; 
afterwards we naturally turned and fled when we saw him coming down the 
Cloisters as we didn’t wish to seem rude though we perceived that the custom 
was by no means general, but we soon got to know the way about. We were 
rather spoiled in our House at first, at any rate, if not always. We didn’t have 
to be down before eight instead of the orthodox seven, and had many small 
luxuries which to the majority of boy-kind were denied. Still it would have 
been better for us if we had had some good stern Sixth about us to keep us in 
order and knock us about a little. Naturally the House improved in this respect 
in course of time. 

Of our four original members only two went through the school. One left 
the second term and one, a most charming boy, and to some of us especially 
dear, died at school in 1880. Our second term we were nine, a job lot, rather 
quarrelsome sometimes, but on the whole we got on very well. We had then, 
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A Clifton schoolboy in 1879. 


and for some time afterwards, only two rooms to live in. One is now the house- 
master’s study and another was in the basement. Afterwards the top boys were 
given a most delightful room on the ground floor looking on to the garden. Of 
course what is now the New Close was then fields, and indeed the houses in 
the street, (then called College Road West, bye the bye, but changed to Percival 
Road when ‘the H.M..’ left) were not then all built. We used to go to Synagogue 
in Bristol in those days and it is difficult to say whether we disliked the walk 
more in summer or winter. Afterwards Mr Heymann seeing that the service 
and surroundings were not suitable for us, or at any rate the younger members 
of the House (there were juniors there then though we thought them a nul- 
sance and were occasionally rude enough to tell them so) organized services at 
home, and there were no more rumours (whether well or ill founded it is at this 
distance in time impossible to remember) of members of the House being seen 
in ‘grubshops’ supporting themselves against the fatigues of the return journey. 

We used to bore ourselves rather on Saturdays and Sundays, but most of 
us were very fond of books and thus managed to get in a good deal more read- 
ing than falls to the lot of most boys. Our first term we used to go for evening 
‘Prep’ to another small House, but later a Mr Marks, a junior schoolmaster, 
used to preside over that ceremony. Of course we had no resident house tutor 
in those days. In 1879 Dr Percival left, and according to the national custom 
was ‘dined’ in Big School. This was a great event and we ought, being small 
boys, to have gone into the gallery for it, but there was a muddle somewhere 
and we found ourselves among our elders and betters. This was, of course, 
immense ‘swagger’, and much jealousy was felt in less fortunate quarters, but 
the error being explained, we were graciously pardoned. 
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In 1880 a bomb-shell burst upon us. Together with the other small houses 
we were turned out of the Town and formed into a “United House’, falsely so- 
called, for we had no common interests with the other small houses; they were 
a combination of nursery and hospital, being composed partly of boys waiting 
to get into other houses and who took no interest whatever in their temporary 
lodgings, even cutting the U.H. house matches to look at those of their future 
Houses, and partly of boys whose health was not good enough for them to 
enter larger Houses and whose assistance in games was therefore of but little 
value. We had got on very well with the N.T. and one stimulus to effort was the 
knowledge that we might make a mark in what, if not a large House, was at 
any rate the next best thing to it. As we grew bigger the top boys of the U.H. 
were always in our House, and were naturally responsible for the games of the 
boys in the other small houses. This discipline was however very difficult to 
enforce, for a variety of reasons. The writer recollects going to Saturday after- 
noon call over and pouncing on various U.H. boys dressed in ordinary garb 
instead of whites, but this detective system could not be resorted to very often. 

Other objections to the U.H. existed though they need not be entered upon 
here, and it would perhaps have been better for Heymann’s House if the U.H. 
had not been made, at least for some time. The familiar chocolate and white 
colours date from its creation; their existence is due to the combined inventive 
genius of the ladies of the four U.H. houses. From 1880 the story of the House 
is probably familiar. At any rate this paper is already far too long and so con- 
cludes with the writer’s heartiest congratulations to his old House on attaining 
its twenty-first birthday, and his earnest hope that its progress in the future will 
be as steady and continuous as it has been in the past.” 
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1775, probably in Hamburg.’ His grandson James Polack has speculat- 

ed that the name possibly resulted from an edict by the kings of Prussia 
requiring all Jews to adopt surnames. Some took the name of their birthplace, 
some their trade, etc. As David’s family had moved to Germany from Poland 
they called themselves ‘Polack’, meaning Polander or one from Poland. 
Pronunciations vary but the Clifton branch of the family have always been 
‘Poe Lack’, not ‘Pollack’. David was a bookseller in Hamburg and his elder 
son Lazarus, born in 1813, was brought up to follow in the same trade. 
Around 1850 he decided to move to England and became a teacher of 
German and Hebrew at the boarding school of the Revd R. I. Cohen in 
Dover. When he was about forty, Lazarus married Mindela Berlin, a girl some 
sixteen years his Junior, and soon after this he was appointed minister of the 
Hebrew Congregation in Chatham, a position he held for the next 33 years 
or so. The pair raised a family of six sons and three daughters on what was 
probably a very modest income, and the family situation was made even more 
difficult when Mindela died in 1879, only in her late forties. Lazarus raised 
extra funds by teaching German, French and Hebrew, and family tradition 
has it that his pupils included the future Lord Kitchener when he was doing 
an engineering course at Chatham barracks, and Edward Elgar, who lived for 
a time in Rochester. 

Joseph Polack, born in 1856, was the second son of Lazarus and Mindela 
and went to school first of all with Dr Burns in Rochester, and then at the age 
of fifteen he moved to Jews’ College, in Finsbury Square, London, in associa- 
tion with which he was able to take a BA degree in German at London 
University. One of his college contemporaries wrote later ‘I remember the day 
... when Joseph Polack came to the Old College School in Finsbury Square. 


To Polacks have been traced back to David Polack who was born about 
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An early image of Lazarus Polack with his wife and family. Joseph is probably the boy standing 
on the far left. (Inset) Lazarus Polack in later years. 


I can say without exaggeration or hesitation that from that moment until the 
day he left to take up his position in Liverpool, there was no-one who did not 
possess the highest opinion of his abilities and a still higher regard for his fine 
character’. He was ordained and about 1880 he moved up to Liverpool 
where he was appointed junior minister at the Princes Road Synagogue, tak- 
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Joseph, the young housemaster. 


ing over as chief minister on the retirement of the Revd Morris Joseph in 
1882. In Liverpool he met and married Sophie Isaac, who was three years 
older, and their first child, Minnah, was born in 1888. 

Shortly after this James Wilson began his search for a successor to Bernard 
Heymann. We are told by Rossdale that Wilson consulted the Jewish parents, 
who came up with the name of Joseph Polack. He had been impressive and 
successful as a minister within the Liverpool Jewish community but he felt 
obliged to leave Princes Road because of a benefaction which stipulated that 
ministers should be of British parentage. Wilson had good cause to be might- 
ily relieved, because finding a suitable Jewish housemaster was not an easy 
task and Joseph seemed to be the ideal candidate. He was 34 years old, mar- 
ried with one daughter and another child on the way, a graduate of London 
University, qualified in German and Hebrew, and an experienced minister. 
He and Sophie might have come from a social sphere somewhat outside that 
of ‘the Cousinhood’, but they were a good-looking young couple with an air 
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of distinction about them. From their point of view the Clifton appointment 
would be a comparatively lucrative one and it had the potential to give them 
a significant place in the world of Anglo-Jewry, as well as a home in an attrac- 
tive city. Joseph had no experience of teaching in a high-powered academic 
school, or of being a boarding housemaster, but those skills could be learnt. 
Unfortunately in April 1890 their daughter Minnah became quite seriously ul, 
and then during the summer, their second child Benjamin was born. Only a 
few weeks later it was time to move down to Clifton in order to get Hamburg 
House and themselves ready for the start of the winter term. A sick child, a 
new baby, a new house, a new job - it was a very stressful time for both of 
them. 


Sophie’s Journal 


Sophie eventually decided to keep a journal outlining the main events of their 
life in the House and because her family details sit side by side with informa- 
tion about the boys the journal effectively constitutes the House Annals for 
this period. It is patchy and incomplete, but the first few pages, evidently writ- 
ten in retrospect some years later, are very revealing. She wrote: 


We entered Hamburg House early in September 1890. My husband and 
James (his brother) with the help of Matron had the house fairly in order 
before my arrival on the 8th of the month. I came accompanied by Marthe 
(nurse) and my infant boy (Bennie) then seven weeks old. I had previously vis- 
ited Hamburg House and had been initiated in many details concerning man- 
agement through the kindness of Mrs Heymann, the wife of our predecessor. 
At first many difficulties presented themselves owing to limited accommoda- 
tion, our predecessors not having been obliged to provide nurseries or a room 
for a matron. One of the chief difficulties was the impossibility of devoting a 
room for a study for my husband’s use and he was obliged to content himself 
with a corner of the dining-room, a most unsatisfactory arrangement. One 
room only was available as a nursery and had to be used both as sleeping and 
day-room. It had been therefore decided to build a wing to the house and on 
this account Mr Polack decided to purchase the property, an achievement he 
was able to accomplish by the help of several parents of boys, the list of whom 
is as follows: Benjamin Cohen, Nathaniel Cohen, Samuel Montagu, D.C. 
Stiebel, M.H. Mosco, E. Lucas, C. Davis, E. Enoch and Mr Montague .... 

This term and the following one proved a great trial to us both. Our little 
girl, aged two, had been taken ill in the previous April. We had left her in the 
care of my sister during the month of September and on the 8th of October 
I brought her to Clifton where she became slowly worse, her illness having 
shown symptoms of tuberculosis. During this trying period I look back thank- 
fully on the sympathy and kindness of our newly-made friends. Our next-door 
neighbour Mrs Porter showed much kindness and Mrs St John Gray (wife of 
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the now head of Malvern College who was then a master at Clifton) was 
unremitting in her tokens of sympathy. Mrs Wilson also (wife of the 
Headmaster) showed all the loving sympathy of her sweet womanly nature and 
all combined to make us feel that a loving hand of welcome had been held out 
to us and that we could count on friendship and warm hearted support 
although we were yet comparative strangers in our new home .. . 

In December the annual concert (made memorable by the farewell of the 
Headmaster about to accept the vicarage [sic] of Rochdale) and house-supper 
took place. I shall never forget the sadness of that night to myself and my hus- 
band. Our poor girl was suffering greatly and I could scarcely bear to be a 
moment from her bedside and yet I had to take part in all that was going on 
and try to be cheerful. Mr and Mrs Harper were our only guests. The supper 
seemed interminable but all declared it had been a success. The next morning 
our boys left us in a heavy fall of snow. ‘Two were not to return, Levy and Hulb. 
The latter went to Brussels to study French and afterwards to Frankfurt for 
German. Levy had made his mark in the school as a boy of considerable abil- 
ity with a special aptitude for verse-making. He had won his cap at football, 
which was a matter of much congratulation in the House. He was therefore 
toasted as the hero of the evening.” 


Sadly, Minnah did not recover and soon after the boys returned for the first 
term of 1891, she died on February 7th, and Sophie noted that ‘there was 
much sympathy and consideration shown towards us during that sad time by 
our boys’. It was an unhappy start to their life in the House, nor would it be 
the last time that they were required to mourn the death of their children. 
What emerges strongly from this early extract from Sophie’s journal is the 
extent to which, from the very start, she accepted that running the House was 
to be a joint venture between herself and her husband and she was quick to 
identify herself with the boys and their exploits in the school at large. 

Clearly she was very fond of James Wilson’s wife but with his departure to 
be Archdeacon of Manchester, there came a new Headmaster in January 
1891 in the tall, angular person of Michael Glazebrook. John Percival, by 
then Headmaster of Rugby, had been the member of the Clifton Council 
most involved with finding a successor to Wilson, and Glazebrook was effec- 
tively his third choice, the first being Percival’s former pupil Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College at Oxford, and the second being Herbert 
James, Principal of Cheltenham College. With suitable apologies they both 
declined and the job went to Glazebrook, who had been a master at Harrow 
for ten years and High Master of Manchester Grammar School for only two. 

It is a measure of how far Clifton had advanced in public esteem by this 
time that Percival had assumed that the heads of an Oxford College and 
another famous public school would be pleased to take up its headship. 
Glazebrook was very well-qualified, with double firsts in classics and mathe- 
matics from Balliol and an impressive record as an athlete, being - it was 
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Sophie Polack with Benme (seated) and Albert. 


claimed - the first Englishman to jump six feet. He was entirely well-inten- 
tioned and a meticulous teacher and administrator who demanded high stan- 
dards of academic achievement and morality. Unfortunately he was also dull, 
stern and lacking in any sort of charm or small talk and throughout his fifteen 
years at the school he was unpopular with many boys, staff and parents. The 
boys called him “The Bogey’, word got round that Clifton was not the school 
it used to be under Percival and Wilson and after a few years numbers began 
to sag, and then to drop alarmingly. Sophie Polack spotted the problem right 
away when she wrote in her journal for his first term ‘Mr Glazebrook entered 
on his duties as headmaster, initiating many reforms which did not tend to 
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Another important piece of information included in Sophie’s journal 
extract is the fact that Joseph decided to ‘purchase the property’ in order to 
enlarge it. It is probable that the House had so far only been rented and 
Joseph was not himself able to afford the expense of buying it outright, so it 
was effectively bought by a consortium of the Cousinhood. Lionel Cohen had 
died in 1887 but his younger brothers Sir Benjamin and Nathaniel both had 
boys in the House and they were no doubt to the fore in arranging for its pur- 
chase. Although the details are not completely clear, it seems that up to 1954 
the House was not owned by the school. Until that year the housemaster of 
the day had a special agreement with the Finance Committee of the Council 
by which part of each boy’s fee was paid to the school for tuition and part to 
the housemaster for board and lodging and the provision of kosher food. 
Although the other boarding houses were initially run on this basis, the system 
survived in Polack’s far longer than in any other house. 

The Cohens and their parental associates were presumably able to assist in 
financing the enlargement of the House that now took place, which consisted 
of a new wing at the rear of the building. Sophie laid the foundation stone on 
July 8th 1891 in a ceremony which included a short service, and with the 
stone was placed a jar containing some contemporary coins and newspapers. 
The builders worked quickly because everything was completed in October. 
In the basement of the new wing there was a new study for the Sixth Form 
and a new ‘downstairs room’. On the ground floor there was an ‘upstairs 
room’ and on the first floor a room for the matron, together with a spare 
room, while the second floor consisted of a new dormitory. With these addi- 
tions, Joseph was able to use the old ‘upstairs’ room as a study, while the pre- 
vious ‘downstairs’ room, as well as some others, became a nursery and spare 
bedrooms for his family” 


Joseph’s first boys 


With the House thus enlarged, no doubt at considerable expense, the main 
priority was to fill it. In Joseph’s first term there was a healthy entry of five 
boys. Rex Cohen followed his elder brother Harold, both of them eventually 
being big names in the business world in Liverpool, while Charles Stiebel 
joined his elder brother, later Sir Arthur Stiebel, an eminent barnister special- 
izing in bankruptcy law. Charlie Enoch pursued a career in the army while 
Mark Gubbay, who became a particular favourite of Joseph and Sophie, rose 
high in the Indian Civil Service. The name that lingered most at Clifton, how- 
ever, was that of Robert Waley Cohen. He too followed an elder brother, 
Jacob, and they were the sons of Lionel Cohen’s younger brother Nathaniel 
(‘Natty’) who married Julia Waley. According to Waley Cohen’s biographer 
Robert Henriques (a literary member of the Cousinhood): 
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When Bob went on to Clifton in 1890 it was only with great difficulty that 
he got into the school at all and then was placed bottom of the bottom class, 
not on the Modern Side, where his mathematics might have helped him, but 
as a reluctant classicist. Nevertheless Bob was immediately influenced and 
inspired by the new Head of the Jewish House who had just been appointed, 
Joseph Polack. A man of impressive character, able to exercise immense influ- 
ence on his charges by whom he was ultimately much beloved, Joseph Polack 
had a natural bent for schoolmastering of the highest kind. His appointment 
coincided exactly with Bob’s arrival at the school; and during the next decade 
or so [33 years in fact] he was to turn out a series of boys who were to earn 
much distinction in later life.° 


The young Waley Cohen was apparently a ‘passionate individualist’? who 
at first bridled against school discipline. He also suffered from a grumbling 
appendix which gave him pain throughout his schooldays and he had a cast 





The young Robert Waley Cohen. 


in one eye which caused him to squint noticeably and required the wearing of 
thick spectacles. He might have seemed unpromising material but Polack’s 
was the making of him, partly because of the support given by Joseph, one of 
whose favourite sayings was ‘I was badly trained in my youth and I won’t let 
you boys suffer in the same way’. Bob was also much supported by his friend- 
ship, which proved lifelong, with Mark Gubbay, about whom he wrote in 
February 1893 ‘Gubbay is very nice to me this term and I often sit in his study 
and have long talks with him when I have time’. Both boys were very loyal to 
Joseph when they reached the top of the House and they later claimed he had 
said that he could only manage the House with their support.’ After taking a 
first at Cambridge Gubbay went off to India where he rose to be Financial 
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Secretary to the Indian Government and a director of the Chartered Bank in 
India, Australia and China. Waley Cohen, despite starting off at the bottom 
of the school, won a scholarship to Cambridge, rose quickly to the board of 
the Shell transport company and was petroleum adviser to the UK govern- 
ment during the 1914-18 war, gaining a knighthood in 1920. Subsequently he 
held innumerable distinguished appointments in business, in the City and in 
the Jewish community. In 1931 he was appointed to the Clifton Council and 
he played no little part in the story of both the School and Polack’s House, as 
we shall see. 

In 1891 there were again five entrants to the House, two of them younger 
sons of Samuel Montagu, who was in 1907 created one of the first Jewish 
peers as Lord Swaythling. The Samuels were a prominent Jewish family in 
Liverpool, linked by marriage to the Franklins who claimed descent from 
King David. They were very numerous and some changed their names. 
Montagu Samuel, born in Liverpool in 1832 simply reversed his, becoming 
Samuel Montagu, leaving school at fourteen, moving to London and setting 
up his own banking business, which prospered. Soon enough he was drawn 
into the Cohen circle, and he married Lionel’s sister Ellen in 1862. ‘They had 
five sons and five daughters and the three younger sons all came to Polack’s. 
Samuel dealt in bullion on a spectacular scale and became the adviser of suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer. In 1885 he was elected Liberal MP for 
Whitechapel and took his place on the radical wing of the party, though in the 
practice of his religion he was an extreme conservative and well known as a 
leading Orthodox Jew. This is, no doubt, why he sent his sons to be educated 
at Polack’s in the care of an orthodox minister such as Joseph Polack.° 

Unfortunately Edwin Montagu did not like Clifton. He arrived in Polack’s 
at the age of twelve and Joseph described him later as frail, shy and reserved. 
Such boys have never been cut out for the rough and tumble of public school 
life. Edwin complained of being ragged and teased - because he was a Jew, he 
claimed - and he had constant headaches. After six terms his parents moved 
him to the City of London School, where, as a day boy, he was happier. 
Polack’s failed with him, which was a pity because he went on to be MP for 
Chesterton, Financial Secretary to the Treasury (1914), a Privy Councillor 
and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1915), Minister of Munitions 
(1916) and the Secretary of State for India responsible for the Government of 
India Act of 1919 which granted the sub-continent a far greater degree of 
autonomy. Meanwhile his first cousin Herbert Samuel (who had been sent to 
University College School) was a Cabinet colleague as Home Secretary in 
1916. When Lloyd George took over from Asquith as Prime Minister that year 
he said he wished to retain only two men from his predecessor’s Cabinet, 
Montagu and Samuel, but the latter did not approve of the way Asquith had 
been eased out, so he declined the offer.” Robert Waley Cohen was prominent 
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in Government circles too, attempting to persuade the Royal Navy to change 
from coal to oil. 

Edwin’s brothers liked Clifton, luckily. Gerald was a good cricketer and 
presented a bat to the House which was given to the boy who gained the best 
bowling average, while Lionel, who arrived in 1896, was the first Polackian to 
gain his school second eleven cricket colours and he was appointed Head of 
House. ‘Their nephew Stuart became a Polackian in 1911, the year in which 
his father succeeded as the second Lord Swaythling, though he left two years 
later. Eventually Stuart went to Cambridge and served in the war with the 
Grenadier Guards before succeeding as the third baron in 1927. 


Rivals 


The confidence placed in Joseph Polack by very influential and prominent 
‘CGousinhood’ families such as the Cohens, Sebag-Montefiores and Montagus 
inevitably increased the attractiveness of his House to the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, where it was by now accepted as an excellent choice for the more 
Orthodox families who wished to send their sons away to school. The great 
London day schools such as St Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London, 
UGS and others were ideal for Jews who lived in the capital but boarding 
schools still presented a problem because many of them were reluctant to 
accept Jews at all or operated some sort of quota. A few Jewish boys were 
accepted at Eton, Winchester and Harrow but with a degree of reluctance. 
Harrow had broken its Anglican traditions by admitting a practising Roman 
Catholic in 1869 and by the 1870s, according to the school’s latest historian, 
as far as Jews were concerned ‘the Head Master and the governors accepted 
that a school for the rich could not ignore a possibly lucrative market’. Jewish 
boys were admitted in 1877 and 1878 while in 1881 a separate house for 
about nine Jewish boys opened under Dr Joseph Chotzer, from Belfast." 

It seems that Lionel Cohen also had a hand in this development because 
his obituary in the Jewish Chronicle for July 1st 1887 states; ‘it may be men- 
tioned that Mr Cohen greatly interested himself in obtaining the important 
concession of having Jewish houses at Clifton and Harrow’. Moreover his son 
Frank was thirteen in 1878 and of suitable age to be entered into the new 
Jewish House at Clifton, but he was sent to Harrow instead, though his 
younger brothers Walter and Harold went to Clifton, as we have seen. 
Chotzer lasted only until 1892 when the house was supervised by a Gentile, 
Charles Sankey, who imported a visiting rabbi from Cambridge for religious 
instruction. ‘This arrangement was not regarded as satisfactory by many par- 
ents, who thought that their boys might just as well integrate into the other 
houses, and the Jews’ house closed in 1903. For some years after that the offi- 
cial school policy was to admit only two observant Jews per house.'” Between 
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1881 and 1898 a number of Cousinhood families, including the Cohens, sent 
some of their sons to the Jewish house at Harrow, but they switched to Clifton 
after it closed. 

The other well-known public school to set up a Jewish house at this time 
was Cheltenham College, Clifton’s chief rival in many other ways, especially 
on the cricket field. Corinth House, which opened in 1892, was run by a 
Russian exile called Nestor Schnurmann, ‘a little man with a pointed white 
beard, much liked and respected by his colleagues’, who ‘attracted Jewish boys 
of good family and intelligence to his house’.""They kept the Jewish Sabbath, 
attended the local Synagogue until it closed in 1897 and caught up their 
school work on Sundays. In 1914 the house was taken over by D.L.Lipson who 
moved it to larger premises in 1917 where he was able to take in as many as 
fifty boys, though according to Cheltenham’s historian ‘there seems to have 
been a feeling that they were not of the same social standing or character as 
their predecessors’. Indeed the list of alumni of Corinth House who made a 
significant impact in later life is not long, and ironically Cheltenham’s most 
prominent Jewish Old Boy was the industrialist Alfred Mond, first Lord 
Melchett, who was at the College but not in Corinth House. ‘The governors 
made life difficult for Lipson by restricting his tenure of the house to fifteen 
years and announcing in advance that he would not be replaced as a Jewish 
master. As he owned the house, this would have left him high and dry so in 
1923 he decided to secede from the College and run Corinth House as a sep- 
arate school for Jewish boys. This was a disaster because half his boys pre- 
ferred to stay at Cheltenham in the other houses and he was not able to attract 
pupils to his new school, which eventually closed. Lipson then turned to poli- 
tics as a career and was M.P. for Cheltenham from 1937 to 1950.” 

Clifton, Harrow and Cheltenham were boarding schools but the only 
other British school to open a boarding house specifically for Jewish boys was 
in fact a day school. The Perse School in Cambridge was founded in 1615 
under the provisions of the will of Stephen Perse M.D., a fellow and benefac- 
tor of Gonville and Caius College, where a sumptuous feast is held annually 
in his honour. In 1902 the Perse was, according to its historian, ‘a small and 
run-down grammar school’ with just over a hundred pupils but Wilham 
Rouse, who became Headmaster in that year, intended to increase its reputa- 
tion.’? A fine scholar with double firsts in literature and philosophy and a 
Cambridge D.Litt, he had been a don there before teaching at Cheltenham 
during the period when Corinth House had opened, and he moved to Rugby, 
that breeding-ground of headmasters, in 1895. At the Perse he rapidly 
increased its academic performance, partly by appointing some first-class 
teachers - one of whom was a Jewish mathematician, Israel Hersch, whose 
parents were Polish immigrants who had settled in Manchester. 

As part of the plans for the development of the school and in order to 
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increase its revenue, Rouse, who had some money to spare, possibly from his 
activities as editor of the Loeb Classical Library, decided to finance the build- 
ing of a boarding house. This was to be called ‘School House’ and he per- 
suaded Hersch, who also had private means, to build a second house which 
would be exclusively for Jewish boys. The houses opened in 1911 and ‘Hillel 
House’, which was named after a famous Jewish rabbi of the first century AD, 
soon attracted about 40 Jewish boys. In 1929 Hersch retired and sold the 
House to Harry Dagut, the grandson of a rabbi and the son of Orthodox 
Jews, who was a very successful and popular teacher and much respected in 
the Jewish community. He died prematurely in 1946 and his widow sold the 
lease to Maurice Wollmann for two years. By 1948 he had decided that he did 
not enjoy being a boarding housemaster and the Perse governors decided to 
buy Hillel House, close it as a Jewish House, rename it ‘Northwold’ and use it 
for junior boarders as part of the main school. Suggested reasons for this deci- 
sion have included financial pressures, the constant difficulty of finding a suit- 
able Jewish housemaster, and the opposition to a Jewish House of the then 
headmaster.“ 

Clearly the Jewish Houses at Harrow and Cheltenham were competing for 
the same sort of pupils as Clifton and they were both effective rivals while they 
existed. Neither of them, however, succeeded in attracting so many boys from 
Anglo-Jewry’s most distinguished families as did Clifton, nor did so many of 
their Jewish alumni achieve distinction in later life. The Perse was probably 
considered to be in a different league socially, though it maintained a steady 
presence of up to forty boys while the Jewish House existed. What is clear is 
that the Jewish houses in all these three schools foundered because, though 
they were served by one or sometimes two able Jewish housemasters, finding 
suitable successors on a regular basis was a difficult task. What made Polack’s 
House unique and assured its longevity was its adoption by the Polack family 
who provided for it four housemasters who were all very different yet in their 
own ways outstanding. 

In 1948, the year that the Jewish House at the Perse closed, Rabbi Kopul 
Rosen succeeded in opening Carmel College as a boarding school for Jewish 
boys in Wallingford and it lasted under his successors David Stamler, Jeremy 
Rosen and Philip Skelker until 1997. About 4,000 students, many of them 
from abroad, attended the school for some period during these years and we 
shall see later what impact Carmel College had on Polack’s House in its later 
years. 


Expansion 


Despite the competition from Harrow and Cheltenham Polack’s House really 
got into its stride under Joseph Polack after 1895 when the annual entry began 
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The first fwe headmasters of Clifton. Standing: Canon Michael Glazebrook (left) and the Revd 
Albert David (night). Seated, Bishop Percwal (left), Dr John King (centre) and Canon James 
Wilson (night). 


to climb, reaching seven in that year and nine in 1896. Sophie wrote in her 
journal for the summer term of 1896: 


This term is memorable on account of the number of applications from 
parents to have their boys entered for our House. Joseph at first refused to 
entertain such applications as our prescribed number had been reached but on 
the suggestion of the Headmaster [Glazebrook] he began to devise a scheme 
for accommodating a larger number of boys. The Headmaster wanted extra 
boys to enter Mr Smith’s House temporarily and for Joseph to take their reli- 
gious training in hand. ‘To this Joseph strongly objected and backed his argu- 
ments by the correspondence which had lately appeared in the ‘Jewish 
Chronicle’ on ‘Jewish boys at public schools’. After perusing some of the let- 
ters the Headmaster agreed to listen to the proposal of enlargement and 
rearrangement of the House and agreed to the plans submitted, which were 
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passed by the Council, with which body a financial agreement was also made. 
The number of boys to be admitted was fixed at 24. Much opposition arose 
on the part of the Bristol City surveyor to the first plans which provided extra 
studies extending to the garden wall and new plans had to be prepared by 
Messrs. Foster and Mood who had successfully carried out our alterations in 
91. This delay prevented anything being commenced until about a fortnight 
after the term, which was a very serious drawback.” 


The expansion of Polack’s was likely to have been very welcome to 
Glazebrook because, owing mainly to his personal unpopularity, pupil num- 
bers in the school at large had begun to decline from 664 when he arrived in 
January 1891 to 600 in 1894. There was an improvement in the next few years 
but by 1899 numbers were down to 581 and they had sunk to 528 in 1905. 
Conscientious in all things, Glazebrook offered his resignation to the Council 
a number of times, but they backed him until 1905, largely because Percival 
considered that despite the decline in numbers Glazebrook ran a school which 
gained excellent academic results and maintained a high moral tone." But it 
was not such a confident school as it had been and the sports results (especial- 
ly cricket) were very poor, which contributed greatly to loss of morale. No 
doubt Glazebrook approved of the Jewish House in principle, but his support 
for its extension over the next few years was also pragmatic. 

Rossdale, who knew the House well, described the alterations made in 
1896 as follows: 


The idea was carefully kept in mind of approximating the House as far as 
possible (though still imperfectly) in its general character and arrangements to 
the other boarding houses. In the main, three things were contemplated: first, 
the system of small studies was to be adopted; second, there was to be a Hall 
for meals, preparation, etc; third, there was to be a resident House Tutor. Up 
to this time meals had been taken in the Housemaster’s private dining-room 
and preparation was supervised by a visiting tutor (first Mr Harper and after- 
wards Mr R.T’Carter). The objects aimed at were secured first, by the build- 
ing of the Big Dormitory and of studies Nos | and 2, and secondly, by a con- 
siderable number of internal structural alterations. By these means ten studies 
were constructed, the ‘upstairs room’ was converted into a Hall and house 
library, a school entrance was provided and a separate staircase for boys...con- 
nected the basement with the ground floor and first floor. Boys had still to use 
the private staircase to get to their dormitories. Building operations were car- 
ried on during the summer of 1896 and were far from complete when the 
September term began. In consequence, many temporary expedients had to 
be employed for accommodating the increased number of boarders, and some 
inconvenience was suffered until the new premises were ready for occupation 
in January 1897." 


The aim of modelling the House more accurately on the other Clifton 
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houses involved, among other things, the development of a ‘command struc- 
ture’ among the boys. At the head of this there was the Head of House, 
appointed by the housemaster from among the boys in the Sixth Form, who 
were all, at this stage in the school’s development, automatically house pre- 
fects. School prefects, or praepostors, were appointed by the Headmaster. 
Below the Sixth Form in rank came the Fifth Form, and at the bottom of the 
House were the ‘fags’, normally in their first year, who were required to do 
duties for the Sixth Form, which might be of a communal or personal nature. 
The thinking behind this was that newcomers to the House would immediate- 
ly be made to feel part of it and, moreover, despite the privileged home back- 
ground from which many of them came, they would not be spoilt or pam- 
pered in any way. Indeed the fags were usually made aware in no uncertain 
terms of the respect they owed to the housemaster, senior pupils in the House, 
the House itself, and the school beyond. Boys who were quick to conform 
might well have an easy, even enjoyable, time as fags: those who were more 
rebellious might not. 

The first resident house tutor (1.e. assistant housemaster) under the new 
arrangements was Harry Clissold, aged 25. He was a non-Jewish Old 
Cliftonian from Watson’s House who had got a first in Natural Science at 
Cambridge and had taught briefly at Marlborough before being appointed 
to the Clifton staff in 1894. According to Rossdale, ‘as an OC his influence 
was most valuable in infusing good spirit into the House at an important 
stage in its fortunes’. He was the first in a long line of young non-Jewish 
members of the Gommon Room who took on the role of house tutor in 
Polack’s as part of their training for becoming housemasters themselves one 
day. Clissold stayed for two years before moving to his old house, Watson’s, 
in 1898 and eventually taking over Wiseman’s as housemaster from 1912 to 
1914. At this point (having commanded the Clifton Cadet Corps) he went to 
fight in the war, was promoted to the rank of major, won the DSO and was 
killed in action in 1917. Soon afterwards an empty piece of land on Percival 
Road almost opposite to Wiseman’s House was named ‘Clissold’s Plot’ in his 
honour and it was there that the Redgrave Theatre was built, and opened in 
1966, to be for the next thirty years the scene of many Polackian dramatic 
triumphs. 

Within less than two years it was clear that the extensions of 1896 were not 
enough, so strong was the continued demand for places in the House. 
Glazebrook persuaded the Council to agree to further alterations and anoth- 
er two dormitories were built as well as one more study and enlarged washing 
facilities. The maximum number of boys was raised to 30 and the building 
work was completed by September 1898, when the new term opened with 29 
pupils. 

In the same year two enterprising boys, Gerald Montagu and Frank 
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Halford, decided to launch the ‘Polack’s House Magazine’ with the financial 
backing of Gerald’s father. In their Preface the new editors wrote: 


We have been thinking it is a pity that there has never been a permanent 
record of the doings of the House. Of course the main points are referred to 
in the current number of The Cliftonian, but for detailed reference, that is prac- 
tically useless. We hope that this will be the first number of the future House 
Magazine. At present we must be content with the simple statement of the 
doings both in work and sport during each year. We wish to make it clear that 
this number is only an experiment. On its success will depend the existence of 
a future House Magazine, to be published regularly each year. The present 
form of the Magazine is also experimental, and we hope in future that it will 
be supported by contributions from present and past members of the House. 
We feel confident that this magazine will fulfil our objects. Our thanks are due 
to Sir S. Montagu, Bart., for defraying the cost of the first number, and to sev- 
eral Old Cliftonians for being so good as to look through the proofs." 


The production of a regular publication involves a good deal of detailed 
work and steady application as well as funding but this was achieved and the 
magazine was regularly produced and printed in a very professional manner, 
including some excellent photographs, until the late 1960s when photocopiers 
made their appearance. The temptation to photocopy the magazine on the 
grounds that it involved less effort and expense became too great, as a result 
of which the quality of the magazine declined as well as its punctuality - with- 
out printer’s deadlines, everything tended to be left to the last moment. 
However, even in this less impressive format, the magazine lasted as long as 
the House itself; and without it this account of the Polack family and the 
House would have been far more difficult, if not impossible, to write. 

The year 1897 was notable throughout the British Empire as being the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, who had come to the throne, a slip of a 
girl aged only eighteen, sixty years before. There was scarcely an institution in 
the Empire, which stretched by now across the continents of the globe, which 
did not celebrate the event in some way or other. The Clifton Council decid- 
ed that the school would celebrate by arranging house picnics. School House 
and Asquith’s (BH) went to Chepstow; Wiseman’s and Moberly’s (DH) to 
Chepstow and Tintern; Tait’s (OH) to Savernake Forest, South Town to the 
Cotswolds and North Town to Cheddar. The boys of Polack’s — now number- 
ing 25 — set out to explore South Wales, as dutifully recounted in the new mag- 
azine: 


We looked forward to the day appointed for the picnic with great eager- 
ness. We arose at 5.am but only to see the rain coming down in torrents, and 
so we fully expected that the outing would be a qualified success. After a light 
breakfast at 5.am we went to Bristol station and took the train for Newport, 
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arriving there about 7.20 am. We breakfasted at the ‘Silver Grill’ and then 
explored what we could of the town in the short time available. From Newport 
we left for Pontypool Road, and on our arrival there we went in brakes to 
Gillivern, passing through Abergavenny, where a short stoppage was made. At 
Gillivern we left the brakes and rowed down the canal to Llangattock. ‘This 
canal is unique of its kind, not being, as one might suppose, a dreary piece of 
water with a tow-path on each side, but the scenery along the whole of the 
course was splendid. We reached Gillivern after about three hours’ hard row- 
ing and walked to Crickhowell, a quaint little village, where we partook of a 
sumptuous luncheon at “The Bear’ hotel. After the luncheon we broke up into 
small parties and went our several ways, returning to the hotel by four o’clock. 
We returned to Abergavenny by brakes, and had tea at the castle, which we left 
at 6.20p.m. and reached Clifton about 8.30 p.m.after a most enjoyable day. 
Although the weather seemed so unpromising at the outset, yet in the after- 
noon the proverbial Jubilee sunshine fulfilled its reputation. Our very best 
thanks are due to the Rev J. and Mrs Polack, together with Mr Clissold, for the 
picnic they so kindly arranged for our enjoyment. It is certainly a day which 
we shall not forget for a very long time to come.” 


Two years later, in May 1899, the school was given a holiday to commem- 
orate the Queen’s eightieth birthday and this time Joseph took his boys to 
Chepstow by train and then travelled by road to Tintern. 

In addition to being a literary type Frank Halford was a good cricketer as 
well, and in 1899 Polack’s probably made a good impression in the school by 
winning the inter-house 2nd XI cricket competition, a fair achievement for a 
house that was half the size of the others. Cricket was then the most presti- 
gious sport among the public schools and as Clifton’s poet Henry Newbolt put 
it, most boys would cheerfully have bartered any scholastic distinction for their 
school cricket colours. It was also about now that Newbolt wrote Vitai 
Lampada, a poem that would become world famous, featuring a schoolboy 
cricketer who had gained renown on Clifton’s Close before taking the same 
qualities of leadership with him as a young army officer to inspire his men in 
battle. “There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night’ it began, and each 
verse ended with the words ‘Play up, play up and play the game’, a phrase 
which lingered on the lips of Englishmen for generations. It was also in 1899 
that A.E,J.Collins, a boy in Clifton’s Junior School, scored 628 not out in a 
Junior house match that lasted five days and attracted national attention. 
Collins became a celebrity, and his record has yet to be beaten. 

Frank Halford, leading a Polack’s eleven that contained two Sebag- 
Montefiores, one Montagu and one Franklin, clearly inspired his men to vic- 
tory in true Newboltian style and Joseph and Sophie entertained the victori- 
ous team to dinner at the end of the summer term. Joseph said in his speech 
that Halford was largely responsible for the enormous improvement in the 
House’s performance in sport over the last few years and congratulated him 
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on receiving his school second eleven colours (“XXIIs’). PS.Jeffrey, who had 
succeeded Clissold as house tutor, made a witty speech also praising Halford, 
and eventually the hero stood amid the cheers of his fellows and said, of 
course, that he himself had done nothing — it was his team-mates who were 
the stars.” He left school at the end of that term and went straight into busi- 
ness, rising to be managing director of Shell Mex and BP. 

However, in November 1899 he attended a special dinner held at the 
Frascati restaurant to say farewell to Mark Gubbay who was leaving for India. 
He had gone up to Cambridge in 1896 and gained a first in the Classics Tripos 
and had chosen a career in the Indian Civil Service. His OC friends, headed by 
Robert Waley Cohen, decided to give him a good send-off; hence the dinner, 
attended by fifteen of his OC contemporaries and five boys still at school. He 
was given the Halford treatment, with many tributes to the contribution he had 
made to the House and the impression he made on his friends. Robert Waley 
Cohen said in a speech that during Gubbay’s time as Head of House it rose in 
the estimation of the school and it was not too much to say that he was almost 
worshipped in the House, so proud were they of his devotion to it and his pop- 
ularity in the School. Edwin Montagu (he who had not, allegedly, enjoyed his 
time at Polack’s) was nevertheless there to hail Gubbay. If Gubbay governed 
India as well as he had governed Polack’s House, he said, all his friends would 
be even prouder than they were then. Owen Lucas, who had left in 1892 and 
become an engineer, spoke about the brotherhood binding all Old Cliftonians 
together wherever they went and ‘narrated anecdotes which showed that the 
colours were sufficient introduction to men hitherto quite unknown to each 
other’. Public school life, he thought, was the making of Englishmen. A little too 
much eating and moderate bullying could do no one harm. This speech, fol- 
lowed by a toast, was apparently received with great acclamation. 

Joseph Polack rose to respond and said that ‘the pleasure of seeing so many 
of his old boys, and of paying tribute to his dear friend Gubbay, was a pleas- 
ure to which he had looked forward. He was ever proud to belong to a school 
which, as Gubbay had said, was so unique in developing the best sides of a 
boy’s character. Gubbay’s school life was a series of pleasant surprises. He had 
come to Clifton under most unfavourable circumstances and had nevertheless 
raised himself to a high position in the school and was here preparing to take 
his departure for India, high on the list of successful candidates. He conclud- 
ed by showing how Gubbay’s conduct had been guided from first to last by 
desire for the future welfare of the House and added his tribute to the tributes 
of those who had come before by declaring Gubbay the best of fellows and 
the worthiest of Cliftonians.””' So Gubbay left for India with all this ringing in 
his ears and twenty years later he was Financial Secretary to the Government 
of India, and Edwin Montagu was his ultimate boss in the UK Cabinet as 
Secretary of State for India. 
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Philip Waley, who left the House in 1885, wrote later in the house maga- 
zine, that ‘as boys Clifton was to us the most important spot in the world and 
our school was the greatest and its traditions the highest, and it 1s our pride 
that as OCs our views on these points to a great extent still hold good, and the 
strongest ties of freemasonry or friendship cannot bring men closer at a 
moment’s notice in after life than the discovery that chance has brought us 
together with a fellow Old Cliftonian’.” The sentiments voiced at the Gubbay 
dinner amply corroborated this view, one that generally held firm not just at 
Clifton but commonly in late Victorian and Edwardian Britain, a time of high 
confidence when people were proud of their achievements, when heroes were 
recognized and openly hailed and when success was justly celebrated. It was 
an age when many in Britain used words and phrases coined by Henry 
Newbolt who spoke at first only for his old school, Clifton, “The best school of 
all’, but later for the entire nation.” 

In November 1899 Polack’s boys had a visit from Claude Montefiore, a 
senior member of the clan, who spoke during the morning synagogue service 
about the aims of the Anglo-Jewish Association, and his hope that a Bristol 
branch of it could be formed. He explained that the Association existed to 
help Jews in more deprived countries such as Turkey, Persia and Morocco, 
where schools were urgently needed for the Jewish population and he went on 
to say that in Russia and Rumania the Jews were disgracefully ill-treated, and 
at the universities, for example, no more than three per cent of the total num- 
ber of undergraduates were allowed to be Jews. According to boys in his audi- 
ence: 


In Mr Montefiore’s opinion such a spectacle as a Jewish House as an inte- 
gral part of a great Christian public school is not to be seen in any country in 
the world. Mr Montefiore impressed on the House its responsibility as a 
minority, carrying the honour of Judaism with it, and showed that the debt of 
gratitude we owe to the school is far greater than that owed by other 
Cliftonians, as we enjoy privileges, or at any rate enlightenments, such as can 
be found nowhere else in the same degree. Finally, there were three special 
virtues, the cultivation of which would be to the advantage of all: first, brav- 
ery; secondly, simplicity (in which term absence of conceit was also included); 
and thirdly the proper perception of our dual position as English Jews, or 
Jewish Englishmen. We were to be keen on both names, Englishmen and Jews, 
for in Mr Montefiore’s own words, ‘As good Cliftonians of this Jewish House 
you can learn to become - and I know no higher ideal - English Gentlemen of 
the Jewish Faith’. 


At the end of the summer term in 1900 PS Jeffrey, the second house tutor, 


left to be Headmaster of Colchester Grammar School, a good appointment 
for a young man, and the following term he was replaced by G.W.Palmer, a 
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Cambridge mathematician who became head of the school’s Military Side in 
1907. He was a keen rugby coach and under his influence the House won the 
inter-house competition for second XVs. There were by now 30 boys in 
Polack’s, considerably more than the 24 agreed in 1896. News began to filter 
through of the seven Old Polackians who were fighting in South Africa in the 
war which had broken out in 1899 between Britain and the ‘Boer’ (or 
‘farmer’) republics of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, ostensibly 
over the maltreatment of British subjects in those states, but in fact over rights 
to the goldmines which had been discovered around Johannesburg. It was nat- 
urally assumed in Britain that the army would soon crush the Boers but this 
proved not be the case because they were hardy fighters and brilliant horse- 
men, and they made the best use of guerrilla tactics on their own, familiar ter- 
rain. Hence on June 12th 1900 the school had been given a whole day’s holi- 
day to celebrate the relief of Mafeking, where the British army had been 
under siege from the Boers. Polack’s boys took the train to Bath, hired 29 bicy- 
cles, and cycled to the Hungerford Arms near Freshford for ‘a sumptuous 
luncheon’ and then on to Bradford-on-Avon before cycling back to Bath for 
tea at Fortt’s restaurant.” 

Out in South Africa John Waley (85-88) served with the Remount 
Department and conveyed 2,400 horses from New Orleans, USA, to Port 
Elizabeth, SA, while Claude Beddington (78-85) served on the HQ staff of 
Lord Roberts and was wounded during the advance on the Vaal River. Walter 
Cohen (85-88) served with the West Province Mounted Rifles at Pietersburg 
while his cousin Jacob Waley Cohen (88-92) was the first Volunteer officer to 
be appointed Brigade Signalling Officer on active service. John Halford (92- 
94) the elder brother of Frank, was unlucky enough to develop enteric fever 
and had to be invalided home, and M.J.Woolff served as a Volunteer 
Electrical Engineer.” 

Meanwhile the House Library, which was accumulating books nicely, 
acquired a copy of young Winston Churchill’s up-to-the-minute account of 
his experiences in South Africa, entitled London to Ladysmith. In all some 347 
Cliftonians fought in the Boer War and 43 were killed or died of disease, none 
of them Polackians. One of late Victorian Britain’s finest war memorials was 
raised on the school parapet in their memory, in the shape of Alfred Drury’s 
statue of St George, clad in mediaeval armour, the embodiment of the 
romantic, chivalrous view of warfare which still gripped the popular imagina- 
tion in the decade before Armageddon. One of those who had played his part 
in the Boer war was Douglas Haig, a quiet, handsome boy from School House 
who had blossomed into a brilliant horseman and polo player. Never a war- 
monger, despite what his critics have said, he considered the war a great mis- 
take and admired the Boers for their pluck and horsemanship. 

The Boer War ended in 1902 and it is worth mentioning that the Head of 
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School at Clifton from 1902 to 1903 was Cecil Kusch, the first Jewish boy to 
hold the office. His parents lived in Bristol and he was therefore a day boy in 
South Town rather than a boarder in Polack’s, and it remained the case 
throughout the century that a sprinkling of Jewish boys attended the school as 
members of the day houses. Cecil Kisch was awarded the Hugh Lucas schol- 
arship and had a distinguished academic career at Oxford before entering the 
Indian Civil Service where he rose to be Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
India, gaining a knighthood in 1932. 


Family and social life 


Minnah’s death in 1891 left Joseph and Sophie with one child, their son 
Benjamin James, born in 1890. A second son, Albert Isaac, was born in 1892 
and a third, Ernest Emmanuel, the following year, so all the time during the 
1890s when they were looking after a growing number of other people’s sons 
they were also bringing up their own trio. Sophie was very anxious that they 
should not fall a victim to illness in the same way that Minnah had, and 
indeed her journal is full of worries about the health of the boys in the House 
as well as that of her own sons. Fortunately, though there were frequent bouts 
of measles, mumps and throat infections, all survived. During the summer 
holidays in 1897 the Polacks rented ‘a comfortable little house high on a hill’ 
in Swanage, and they spent a few weeks of the following year in Criccieth, 
North Wales, and also in Bournemouth, where the boys made good use of 
buckets and spades. In 1899 they visited the Lake District. Joseph had a ‘grace 
term’ in September 1900 during which his father Lazarus died in November. 





Bennie Albert 
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Sophie considered that the funeral, held in cold weather, was responsible for 
his developing ‘an alarming attack of spasm of the larynx which lasted about 
a month’. Luckily he made a full recovery. As the boys grew older the Polacks 
began to take their summer holidays in France, especially at St Valéry-en- 
Caux.”’ 

Joseph and Sophie fully intended their sons to be educated at Clifton and 
it was possibly because of this that there was some discussion in the family 
about the opening of a Jewish house in the junior section of the school. The 
Council Minutes of April 1897 mention the sanctioning of ‘Cohen’s’ House 
for Junior boys and this seems to have been a project of Walter Cohen, one of 
Lionel’s sons, who had been in Heymann’s House from 1885 to 1886, but 
nothing came of it and Joseph’s sons probably started their Clifton life as day 
boys in the Junior School.” 

The social round of the Clifton housemasters and their wives at this time 
was usually very busy, with visiting parents as well as colleagues routinely to 
be entertained and occasional dignitaries invited to dinner, such as the Chief 
Rabbi at Polack’s in 1898. All the original boarding houses except for Polack’s 
had extremely generous accommodation on the ‘private side’, with fine 
Gothic drawing-rooms a notable feature of many of them. There were ser- 
vants and the life-style was comfortably ‘upper-middle class’. Several of 
Joseph’s housemasterly colleagues were socially well connected, such as 
William Moberly, the nephew of Frederick Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or William Asquith, whose brother Herbert would become prime 
minister in 1908. In 1895 Asquith took over what had been the house of 
Thomas Edward Brown, a great Clifton character for nearly thirty years and 
a famous writer who since 1930 has been hailed as the Isle of Man’s National 
Poet. Another colourful housemaster was George Wollaston of North Town 
(1877-1899), a popular teacher and a distinguished zoologist. His wife was 
related to the Society portraitist Sir William Richmond, RA, and many a cul- 
tured figure was entertained in their drawing-room with its daringly black car- 
pet. When Wollaston left he was replaced by a young man, William Vaughan, 
who went on to be one of the most famous headmasters of his day at 
Giggleswick, Wellington College and Rugby. 

The academic qualifications held by most of the staff at Clifton in this 
period were impressive, first class degrees were common and the general intel- 
lectual standard of the staff was high. For instance the three men appointed 
to the staff in 1890 with Joseph included William Vaughan and the Revd 
A.E.Hiullard, who with his Clifton colleague M.A.North produced a Latin and 
a Greek text book (‘North and Hillard’) which became all too well known to 
schoolboys worldwide. North eventually became housemaster of Watson’s 
while Hillard left to be Headmaster of Durham School and then High Master 
of St. Paul’s. The third new member of staff in 1890 was Dr Otto Siepmann, 
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who became the first head of modern languages in 1900. Joseph himself 
might have been a candidate for this position but at Clifton it was unusual for 
the same member of staff to be both a housemaster and a head of depart- 
ment. Siepmann wrote numerous school textbooks and primers for German 
and French and he was an influential figure in the world of modern language 
teaching. With Siepmann and Joseph both at work in the classroom the teach- 
ing of German at Clifton was probably very good. 

The only serious wet blanket on the Clifton scene in these years was the 
Headmaster, but Glazebrook’s offer to resign was accepted in 1905 and he left 
to be a residentiary canon of Ely cathedral, Chairman of Ripon Hall theo- 
logical college at Oxford from 1918 to 1925 and the author of numerous the- 
ological works. It is worth mentioning that his wife, who was a daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie and the sister-in-law of Sir Herbert Warren, the President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, worked hard to counterbalance her husband’s 
social weaknesses. James Wilson, in his farewell address to the Glazebrooks at 
Commemoration in 1905, referred to her ‘sweet uplifting and refining influ- 
ence’ and her excellent taste. According to Wilson she, at least, ‘won the love 
and reverence of many an Old Cliftonian’.” 

John Percival, who had been both Bishop of Hereford and Chairman of 
the Council since 1895, made sure that Glazebrook’s job went to a young man 
he had appointed to the Rugby staff called Albert Augustus David. He had a 
double first in classics and had taught at Bradfield and Rugby before return- 
ing to Oxford as a fellow of his old college, Queen’s. He was a handsome, 
dark-haired bachelor in his late thirties and to address the numbers problem 
the Council cannily reduced the Headmaster’s salary from £800 a year to 
£500 but offered David a £3 instead of £2 capitation fee for every boy in the 
school in excess of 400. David’s breezy, cheerful manner and obvious com- 
mon sense had an immediate impact, numbers jumped from 528 in 1905 to 
654 four years later and Clifton’s magic sparkle returned. Joseph and Sophie’s 
eldest son Benjamin was aged 15 in 1905 and he had been in the senior school 
for a year or two, but Albert was 13 and Ernest 12, and it was a good time for 
them to be starting their senior school careers. 


Expansion again 


Aware that he could accommodate more boys if he had the room, Joseph 
acquired the house next door to Hamburg House in 1901 with a view to fur- 
ther expansion. How this was financed is not clear, but parents may again 
have helped. It took a long time for negotiations to lead to action, partly 
because of the impending departure of Glazebrook, but David, no doubt with 
capitation fees in mind, was an enthusiastic supporter of Joseph’s plans for a 
dramatic enlargement of the House. Within a few weeks of his arrival at 
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Clifton he sent out a joint letter with Joseph to parents and friends of Polack’s 
House, dated November 28th, 1905. ‘Dear Sir’, it began: 


Knowing that you are interested in matters affecting Clifton College, and 
especially in the privileges it offers to Jewish boys, we have much pleasure in 
informing you that the Council has just sanctioned a further enlargement of 
the Jewish House and an increase in the number of its boarders. 

The changes contemplated are to be carried out on a somewhat elaborate 
scale, and will secure many important advantages which the House has not 
hitherto enjoyed. The adjoining house has been acquired and will be added to 
the present building. By means of structural alterations, which have been care- 
fully thought out, the following, among other improvements, will be effected: a 
room, properly equipped, will be reserved exclusively for purposes of Divine 
Service; a new Hall of ample dimensions will be constructed; a room will be 
fitted out as a House Library; the number of studies will be considerably 
increased; new dormitory and sick-room accommodation will be provided; 
large additions will be made to the lavatory and changing room; and there will 
be wide and airy passages and staircases. In every way an endeavour will be 
made to raise the House to the level of the best type of public school board- 
ing houses. 

We feel sure that these improvements will be generally appreciated, and 
that parents of Jewish Cliftonians, Old Cliftonians and other friends will be 
pleased to know that the Jewish House promises to be fully worthy of the 
school to which it belongs.” 


The following month, the Jewish Chronicle announced that Polack’s was to 
be enlarged as a result of its popularity, and especially emphasized that ‘one 
of the most important improvements to be effected will be the reserving of a 
portion of the building exclusively for purposes of Divine service, thus bring- 
ing about the unique feature of a properly equipped, private Synagogue in 
connection with a great public school’.*' It took about five months for the work 
to be completed, after which the House assumed the basic shape that it main- 
tained for the rest of the century. The right-hand part of the House became 
the ‘private side’, which contained two spacious reception rooms with high 
ceilings, while the whole of the former building on the left-hand side was to 
be available for the boys, whose number could now be increased to 42. ‘The 
former dining-room and housemaster’s study were turned into the House 
Hall, and Joseph and Sophie’s former drawing-room became a new 
Synagogue. This was consecrated on the afternoon of Sunday, May 27th, 
1906, and according to Rossdale, 


The only outsider present was the Headmaster, who was most sympathet- 


ic, and indeed showed great interest in all our aims and doings. The service 
had been preceded in the morning by the ceremony of completing the Scroll 
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of Law which had been presented by Mr and Mrs A.E.Franklin, i.e. the first 
verse of Genesis and the last of Deuteronomy had been left unfinished and 
each member of the House filled in one or more of the letters. This ceremo- 
ny and the subsequent service were marked by the utmost reverence on the 
part of the House.” 


The most interesting aspect of this extract, perhaps, is the description of 
the Headmaster as an ‘outsider’, but we know what Rossdale meant. Many 
gifts and donations for the Synagogue were presented by parents and Old 
Polackians, and in 1908 a stained-glass window was fitted into its west wall to 
increase the light and improve the general effect. 

As Polack’s House grew physically and numerically it also began to reach 
beyond Clifton to the East End of London. Of the 150,000 or so Jewish immi- 
grants who came to Britain between 1889 and 1914 as refugees from persecu- 
tion in other countries, many settled in London and most of them struggled 
to make a living. In 1901 the Victoria Working Boys’ Club was founded in 
Whitechapel in an attempt to take unemployed young Jews off the streets and 
give them an outlet for sporting and social activities. This was very much in 
the spirit of the Clifton College Mission in the parish of St Barnabas in East 
Bristol which Percival had initiated and Wilson had developed to a remarkable 
degree. With money provided by Wilson and other Clifton benefactors a 
Mission Hall, dedicated to St Agnes, was opened in 1882 and by 1886 the new 
Mission Church of St Agnes, built at a cost of £8,000, was ready for dedica- 
tion. Edward Thring at Uppingham may have been the first headmaster to 
start a public school Mission to underprivileged communities (a cause taken 
up by most similar schools eventually), but Clifton under Wilson was the first 
school to be responsible for the building of a Mission Church.” 

From the 1880s onwards Clifton boys were encouraged to visit St Agnes’ 
and to take part in the activities there and many boys left school with a strong 
sense of ‘social conscience’. ‘This was particularly the case with a trio of Old 
Polackians, Julian Lousada, who left school in 1893, Robert Waley Cohen 
(1896) and Charles Sebag-Montefiore (1902) who became aware that the 
Victoria Club was finding it hard to survive after its foundation in 1901 and 
decided to put their own effort, money and enthusiasm into the project. In 
1903 Robert Waley Cohen appealed to Polack’s House to put its full weight 


behind the Victoria Club in a letter to the house magazine: 


About two years ago [he wrote] a club was formed for working lads in the 
East End of London, to provide them with a means of healthy recreation and 
more especially to bring them into touch with English gentlemen and British 
ideas. ‘The objects of this club are thus very similar to those of our Clifton 
Mission at St Agnes’, but it lacks the “guardian angel’ taking that continued 
interest in its welfare which the College takes in the St Agnes’ Club — and the 
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committee has felt this want very keenly. It is with their cordial consent, and 
with a confidence which is borne of many years’ intimate knowledge of 
Cliftonians, that I now ask the House to fill this position. 

We hope, in fact, to establish between the House and the Victoria Working 
Boys’ Club a connection which will give rise, among the members of the 
House, to a keen interest and enthusiasm in all that goes on at the club, and 
among the growing body of past members, to a personal and active share in 
its work and administration. The connection between the club and members 
of the House may at first be only sentimental, but I venture to predict that 
both sides will find it a sentiment worth cultivating and one which will take 
practical shape not only with many present members of the House when they 
leave the School, but with many past members who are now living in London 
and who are always ready to show their loyalty to the old House and to every- 
thing with which it is connected.” 


In response to this Joseph Polack became a full member of the Victoria 
Club committee, as did future Heads of House of the day, ex officio. Charles 
Sebag-Montefiore wrote in the next edition that some seven old Polackians 
were by then working for the Club, but that he had heard criticisms that inter- 
est in the Victoria Club would divert OC support from St Agnes’. ‘No true 
Cliftonian, worthy of the name, could injure, intentionally or otherwise, the 
School Mission without being unfaithful to the School and its traditions, of 
which St Agnes forms such an important part’, he agreed, but argued that the 
Victoria Club would appeal to OCs living in London, ‘who could not conve- 
niently give either their time or their service to St Agnes’ * So a strong link 
between Polack’s House and the Victoria Club was forged, which lasted into 
the 1970s. 


Brothers 1n peace 


As numbers began to nudge upwards towards the new ceiling of 42 after 
1906, pressure began to mount for the House to be admitted to the charmed 
circle of the other eight school houses in sport. Up to now Polack’s had only 
competed against other houses’ second teams in both cricket and football and 
the matches were sometimes very unequal affairs. In 1906, 1908 and 1909 not 
only did Polack’s beat all the other house second XVs at football, but none of 
their opponents scored any points at all in any of the matches in 1908 and 
1909. David came to the rescue and persuaded the praepostors in “Big-Side 
Levée’ to tear up the old system and reconstruct a new one for nine houses 
instead of eight. Polack’s won its first game in the ‘premier league’ in 1910, 
and indeed were victorious in three of the four matches played. In cricket the 
House won the second XI competition in 1907, 1909 and 1911, usually win- 
ning by an innings. In 1912 a nine-house draw was at last designed for Ist XIs 
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so that Polack’s could take part, and again the House won its first game at this 
level, by one wicket. Sport was extremely important at public schools at this 
time and its minutiae were matters of great concern, so to have been given 
first team status at Clifton meant, for most boys in the school, that Polack’s 
had really ‘arrived’. 

One of the stars of this sporting success was Joseph and Sophie’s eldest son 
Bennie, who first featured as an ‘excellent three-quarter’ at the beginning of 
the September term in 1904, aged fourteen. By the next year he was described 
as a keen and fast three-quarter who tackled well. He was a fair kick, knew 
how to use his feet and passed better than the other backs, but still needed 
practice. He was also a prominent member of the house cricket XI from an 
early age and was captain by 1907. That year his younger brother Albert won 
a house prize for both batting and bowling and Bennie (his captain) described 
him as ‘a most useful slow bowler with a good off break, but he would meet 
with more success if he varied his balls a little more. A very promising bat, and 
knows his strokes well, but must try and hit a little harder. In fielding he 1s 
much too slow; he throws in straight but takes too long in doing so; he must 
take great pains to improve this next year’. Albert, who was a spare, wiry boy, 
was also a good long distance runner and performed well in the school’s “Long 
Penpole’ run. 

Although his team won the second XI competition in 1907, Bennie was 
not satisfied and pointed out that the opposing teams were always weaker and 
that often Polack’s’ fielding was extremely bad. ‘If the House is ever to meet 
other houses on equal terms’, he warned, ‘a keener spirit must be shown, and 
a great deal more trouble must be taken by every member, not only of the 
team, but of the whole House’ *. Playing in the rugby XV the following term, 
Bennie was clearly a star and was described by his captain, Leonard 
Montefiore, as ‘a really excellent three-quarter, with plenty of dash and 
vigour. He was the mainstay of the team. A first-rate collar [tackler]’. Albert 
played in this team too and was considered much improved, though needing 
more weight and strength. By the summer of 1908 Bennie was playing for the 
school second XI, gaining his colours, and he represented the school at rack- 
ets. He was also captain of the house side again and still criticizing Albert’s 
bowling because all his deliveries were much the same. He also thought 
Albert’s batting that year ‘most disappointing’ and considered that he had 
apparently had ‘a year off’. However, his fielding had improved. By the 
September term Bennie was also house captain of rugby and this time he con- 
gratulated Albert on being ‘good both in scrum and in the loose’, and playing 
‘a most unselfish game, often passing well’. However, his tackling was appar- 
ently poor, not perhaps surprisingly for one so slight. 

This rugby team also included Neville Laski, who was a most keen and 
energetic forward who fell on the ball pluckily, and Leslie Belisha who was 
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rather erratic, Bennie complained, often playing with great energy and using 
his weight to good advantage, but being too wild and needing to know the 
game better. Laski eventually became a well-known judge and President of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews from 1933 to 1939. His younger broth- 
er Harold (1893-1950), later a famous political theorist, did not follow him to 
Clifton but went as a day boy to Manchester Grammar School. Belisha chose 
a career in politics and became a household name, as we shall see. Bennie 
himself played well for the school second XV that season, gaining his cap. In 
his last term, the summer of 1909, he was house captain of cricket for the 
third time. Poor Albert was still ‘not by any means a brilliant player’, but 
always useful and always keen. He had obviously tried to meet his brother’s 
criticisms about his bowling by varying his delivery, but all he got was: ‘In 
bowling his attempt to vary the pace and pitch of his balls did not meet with 
great success and I think he will do better to give up the attempt and keep to 
his own special ball’. As for his batting, ‘there is not enough determination 
about his play and he hardly ever puts all his strength into a stroke’. No broth- 
erly favouritism there. However, Bennie’s last message to the House was con- 
gratulatory: ‘never has the House done so well in cricket before, and never has 
so much keenness and enthusiasm been displayed’.”’ 

Joseph and Sophie had every right to be proud of Bennie, who was clear- 
ly a major influence in the House’s sporting success between 1906 and 1909. 
He was not a natural scholar in the mould of both his younger brothers, but 
he worked hard for his academic results. He had an artistic side and it was said 
of him that ‘those who knew him well realized . . . how much a part of his 
nature was a sense of beauty in art and a love of music, and his songs were 
always a welcome item in the programmes of the House concerts’.* Joseph 
did not make him Head of House in his last year: that honour went to 
Leonard Montefiore in the first term and to James Van den Bergh in the next 
two. Perhaps Joseph was just being tactful. Montefiore went on to Oxford and 
was President of the Anglo-Jewish Association from 1926 to 1939, and 
Chairman of the Froebel Institute. Van den Bergh also went up to Oxford 
while Bennie chose King’s Cambridge, where he continued his sporting activ- 
ities for the College and in due course got a second in Modern Languages. 
Not that he ever really left the House, because, of course, the private side of 
the House was his home. 

In 1910 Joseph and Sophie’s youngest son Ernest made his debut on the 
house rugby team, but unfortunately, though he tried very hard, he was, 
according to his captain, Gerald Montagu, ‘very slow and clumsy’. His tack- 
ling was very weak and he was often ‘sadly at fault’ in dropping passes. Albert 
emerged, rather surprisingly, as a better forward than back despite his light 
weight, but he was not a good tackler either and dropped too many passes. 
Leshe Belisha came in for some tart criticism: ‘He was very disappointing this 
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year. He can play with plenty of vigour when he likes but seems to have fits of 
sleepiness and is too anxious to play a three-quarter’s game..’ Despite these 
shortcomings the team enjoyed the most successful season so far, leading, as 
we have seen, to ‘promotion’ to Ist XV status. In 1911, against tougher oppo- 
sition, Albert was considered rather disappointing in the scrum, and he was 
told that ‘he will never do much while he insists on trying to take a pass with 
his arms hanging straight down his sides’. Ernest did not get a permanent 
place in this side because he ‘has plenty of weight, but does not make use of 
it, and is too slow to be of much service’. However, this was pronounced the 
best side in the House’s history, because they had won three of the four match- 
es against other House Ist XVs. 

Albert, who had been a House Sixth since the third term in 1909, left 
school in the summer term of 1911 with a Classical Exhibition to St John’s 
College Cambridge. He too had done well, having represented the House in 
rugby and cricket from an early age and proved to be a good classical scholar. 
But again, there was no Polack Head of House because Joseph gave that hon- 
our to Gerald Montagu who held it for two years from September 1909. 
During this time Gerald’s grandfather, Lord Swaythling (Samuel Montagu) 
died in January 1911 and the house magazine noted that ‘Lord Swaythling 
was not himself an Old Cliftonian, but he always showed such a keen interest 
in the House that we feel that it is our duty to pay this small tribute to one who 
was well-known to every member of the community. Three of his sons and 
several of his grandsons have been or are being educated at Clifton, whilst it 
was due to his great kindness in defraying the cost of publication of the first 
number that this magazine made its appearance’.” 

Ernest Emmanuel Polack might not have been quite the games player his 
elder brothers had proved to be, but he had a pleasant wit and a blossoming 
literary touch, which was revealed in an article he wrote for the magazine 
about a winter sports holiday in 1911 to Wengen, where, disastrously, there 
was no snow. He recounted various droll episodes about people attempting to 
find something to do, and then came to New Year: 


I must not forget the celebration of New Year’s Eve. I had been prepared 
for all kinds of glorious festivities, whereas what really happened was as fol- 
lows. About eight gentlemen, including myself, sat on two sofas in the last 
stages of boredom. When, after hours of waiting, the clock was thoughtful 
enough to strike twelve, we all walked solemnly to bed, with a general feeling 
of being benefited and refreshed . . . 

I have some unpleasant recollections associated with the train journeys. 
Among other things, however early you waited outside the refreshment room, 
about fifty people were sure to have been before you. Indeed you were not like- 
ly, without amazing luck, to have breakfast before 11.30 a.m. And when the 
waiter asked you what you would like to have for your next course it was always 
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The Polack’s House Cricket XI, 1912. Ernest 1s sitting on the left. 


necessary before replying to wait a minute or two, in order to recollect what 
meal you were engaged upon. 

Among other interesting episodes, the engine broke down during the 
course of the night, without previous notice, and we all remained exactly 
where we were for two hours. After this I remained awake for the rest of the 
night, looking at the darkness without, of which an excellent view could be 
obtained from the carriage windows. 

But I must cease these reminiscences. After a very pleasant three weeks in 
Wengen, I returned to England for the winter sports.” 


He also returned for the summer sports because he was a better cricketer 
than rugby player and he won a place in the 1912 House Ist XI that played for 
the first time against other House first teams. Captained by Charles Miller 
(who got his XXII along with Frank Waley) they won the first round but lost 
the second and third against North Town and South Town. Meanwhile Ernest, 
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like Albert, won a Classical Exhibition to St John’s Cambridge and followed 
him there in October 1912. Both brothers were awarded the Stewart of 
Rannoch Exhibition at St John’s, Albert for classics, Ernest for Hebrew. ‘The 
Head of House in Ernest’s last year was Frank Rossdale, one of five brothers 
who were all at Clifton in the early years of the century. Frank won a scholar- 
ship to Cambridge and got a first in Law and became a solicitor in London, 
where he was Senior Warden of the New West End Synagogue and for many 
years Treasurer of the United Synagogue. He deserves the thanks of all histo- 
rians of Clifton for compiling a very useful short history of Polack’s House, 
together with a register of all its former boys up to 1912, the year he left school. 

1912 was Clifton’s Jubilee year, during which the school proudly celebrat- 
ed its first fifty years. It was presided over by a fourth headmaster because 
David had been such a success that after only thirteen terms he was poached 
in 1909 by Rugby, where he got married and remained until becoming Bishop 
of St Edmundsbury in 1921 and then of Liverpool from 1923 to 1944. So in 
1909 Percival had to find a successor at Clifton and his choice fell on yet 
another of his protégés, John King, who had been a boy under him in School 
House. At Oxford King got a first in classics and taught at St Paul’s School 
before becoming a fellow of Lincoln College. He succeeded Glazebrook as 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School in 1891 and moved to Bedford 
Grammar School in 1903. At fifty-two and with two headships under his belt 
he was both the oldest and most experienced headmaster yet appointed at 
Clifton when he took up his duties in January 1910. Whereas the performanc- 
es of Percival, Wilson and David had ranged from outstanding to very good 
and Glazebrook had been undeniably a disappointment, ‘Johnny’ King 
proved to be a safe and steady pair of hands in what would turn out to be very 
difficult times for all schools and the nation at large. 

There had been a Jubilee appeal and the most spectacular result of this was 
the enlargement of the school Chapel by the architect Sir Charles Nicholson 
so that it reached almost cathedralesque proportions. On June 28th the new 
King George V and Queen Mary visited the school and the King announced 
that ‘the steady progress of your school since its foundation fifty years ago has 
earned for you a place among the great public schools of England, of which 
you may well be proud’. On July 19th Field Marshal Lord Roberts was the 
guest of honour at a mass Field Day held in conjunction with other schools, 
and at Commemoration the Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane, gave away the 
prizes and spoke disparagingly of the state’s record in providing secondary 
education for all. Percival’s sermon in Chapel recalled his ambition fifty years 
before to create a great school, ‘free from all bondage and outworn traditions’. 

In the houses there were celebration lunches and the House Hall in 
Polack’s, thanks to the enlargements of 1906, was able to seat a hundred peo- 
ple, just over forty of them boys currently in the House. It was Joseph’s twen- 
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Joseph, c. 1911 


ty-second year as housemaster, a long span by modern and even contempo- 
rary standards. ‘The longest-serving Clifton housemaster up to then was TE. 
Brown who lasted for 29 years (1863 to 1892). H,J.Wiseman served 22 years 
(1878 to 1900), as did G.H.Wollaston of North Town (1877-1899), so Joseph 
was on a par with them. All the other housemasters served for considerably 
shorter periods. Yet there were no hints about retirement at Polack’s. Indeed 
in 1911, when Joseph and Sophie had notched up their ‘21st birthday’ in the 
House, the magazine published fine photographs of both of them and 
observed ‘We take this opportunity of expressing to Mr and Mrs Polack our 
warmest appreciation of all they have done for us in the past, and with this we 
couple the sincerest hope that they may preside over the destinies of the 
House for many years to come’. The pressure on numbers continued so that 
in 1914 another extension was needed, this time at the back of the House 
where four new studies and a Sixth Form room were added and the size of the 
Lower Dormitory was increased, enabling Polack’s to accommodate 48 boys 
which was roughly the same number as the other boarding houses.“ 

It seems that Joseph was lucky with his house tutors. The first three, 
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Sophie, c. 1911 


Clissold, Jeffrey and Carter had all been well thought-of, though they stayed 
for only two or three years. ‘The games-orientated Palmer arrived in 1900 and 
left in 1903 and the magazine’s editorial declared that ‘we were deeply dis- 
tressed to learn that we were to lose Mr Palmer, who had for a long time done 
so much to promote the welfare of the House’." ‘Three years does, of course, 
seem a long time to schoolboys. He was succeeded by ‘Talbot Peppin who was 
older and more experienced than most house tutors, having taught at Forest 
School, then in Clifton’s Junior School. His brother Arthur, a pioneer of pub- 
lic school music, was Clifton’s Director of Music from 1896 to 1915, and 
when Sir Hubert Parry wrote the music to Newbolt’s poem “The Best School 
of All’, which was soon adopted as the school song, he dedicated it to the 
famous Old Cliftonian tenor, Harry Plunket Greene as well as ‘Arthur Peppin 
and the Clifton boys’. Talbot stayed with Polack’s until 1907 when again the 
magazine was effusive: ‘All who knew Mr Peppin will know what they have 
lost; happy, indeed, is the House that has him for its house tutor. We feel that 
we cannot too strongly affirm how much, how very much, of the House’s 
recent success is due to him. The memory of his untiring zeal, his tact, his 
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kindliness, will remain green in the minds of those who had the fortune to be 
in the House during his stay’. 

The man who took up the challenge of succeeding this paragon was 
Reginald Fawdry, a brilliant young mathematician, Cambridge prizeman and 
Wrangler. His four years (1907-1911) were successful ones for the House and 
the boys gave him a fair share of the credit: ‘It is hard to put into words the 
deep regret which we felt this term when Mr Fawdry left our midst. . . . It is 
now four years that he has been with us and something of what we owe him 
will be appreciated when we state that those four years have been the most 
prosperous this House has yet known. During them he has uncomplainingly 
sacrificed his pleasures for our interests and renewed a right spirit within us’.” 
Fawdry left to take up the double challenge of marriage and his appointment 
as head of the military and engineering side of the school, a position he held 
from 1911 until 1933. During this period he almost cornered the maths text- 
book market by producing more than a dozen titles dealing with geometry, 
mechanics, trigonometry, algebra and calculus, all of which were used for 
many years in schools and made his name (and Clifton’s) very familiar in class- 
rooms nationwide. 

Philip Pocock, a 29-year old Cambridge scientist, followed Fawdry in 1911, 
having come to the school the year before with teaching experience at 
Dulwich and Sedbergh. He obviously made a good impression right from the 
start because we are told that ‘In the short time that Mr Pocock has been 
among us he has inspired every one of us with that remarkable keenness, 
which is an inseparable part of his nature. But he has by no means confined 
himself to imbuing us with that keenness. He came out changed to all our 
football practices, scrimmaging with the forwards, sprinting with the backs, 
and apparently seemed quite unable to grasp the fact that it is one of the 
weaknesses of human nature to feel tired. He has shown this ardour not only 
in our chief pursuits, but in every little pastime in which we indulge’.** The 
friendly and appreciative way the Polack’s boys seem to have treated their 
house tutors was perhaps partly influenced by the desire to make the one 
Gentile in their midst feel at home and partly the ‘family protection’ the 
House tended to give everyone connected with it. Pocock does seem to have 
been a likeable and talented person, a scientist with literary and artistic skills 
who composed humorous verse and made witty speeches at House suppers 
which went down very well with his audience. He left in July 1914 in order to 
become a head of department at Haileybury in September but while on hol- 
iday in Lucerne in August he fell ill and died within four days. This was no 
doubt a shock to the boys in the House, but there would soon be more. 
Pocock’s successor in September 1914 was Charles Payne, another high-flyer 
who had gained a first in maths at Oxford (Balliol) and who had two years 
experience of teaching at the Edinburgh Academy. 
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Brothers at war 


Just about every country in Europe was spoiling for a fight in 1914. There had 
not been an all-embracing European conflict since the defeat of Napoleonic 
France in 1815 but since then the main development in Europe had been the 
growth of the militaristic kingdom of Prussia which began to swallow up 
many of the smaller German states surrounding it. In a short war in 1870 
Prussia humiliated France and seized Alsace and Lorraine and in 1871 the 
Prussian king declared himself ‘German Emperor’. So France had a score to 
settle with the new ‘Germany’. Meanwhile the empires of Russia and Austria 
wanted to take advantage of a weak ‘Turkish empire and seize as many as pos- 
sible of the Balkan states. So, to simplify matters, Russia and Austria were 
rivals and France and Germany were rivals and in the years before 1914 
defensive alliances were made between France and Russia and their satellites, 
and between Germany and Austria and their satellites. 

In June 1914 the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, 
was assassinated in Sarajevo by a Serbian terrorist and Austria used this as an 
excuse to send Serbia an ultimatum which more or less required it to surren- 
der its independence. Serbia refused and in August Austria declared war on 
Serbia whose ally Russia then declared war on Austria. This led Austria’s ally 
Germany to declare war on Russia’s ally France, putting into action a long- 
planned scheme to attack France in a rapid thrust through the neutral king- 
dom of Belgium. Great Britain could have sat back and watched the action 
but she had been a signatory to the treaty of 1839 which guaranteed Belgian 
independence and she had, not a formal treaty, but a ‘Cordial Understanding’ 
with France. More important, Britain was also very alarmed by the fact that 
Germany had built a fleet so big that it challenged British naval supremacy, 
which had been unquestioned since Trafalgar in 1805. ‘This was the real rea- 
son for Britain’s decision to go to war. 

Most of the politicians in 1914 did not imagine that the war would last for 
very long. Sir Douglas Haig, by then very influential in military circles, was by 
no means a ‘hawk’, and privately thought that any dispute with Germany 
should be settled at sea rather than on land. However, the Cabinet declared war 
on August 4th and a British land force of 100,000 men was sent to support the 
French. There followed a headlong rush among young men in Britain who 
wanted to volunteer for service before the war was over - which, it was 
rumoured, might be as early as Christmas. Within a few months some 65 Old 
Polackians were serving in the armed forces, 29 of them as very young second 
lieutenants. Those serving included three Cohens, three Franklins, one Mocatta, 
two Montagus, one Montefiore, one Samuel, three Sebag-Montefiores and two 
Waleys. There were also two Spielmans, one Spielmann, one Spiegel and one 
Stiebel. And there were three Polacks: Bennie, Albert and Ernest.” 
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While Bennie and Ernest were involved almost at once in active service, 
Albert had a rather quiet time during 1915 and the first half of 1916. From 
Cambridge he was commissioned in the Royal Engineers as a second lieu- 
tenant and was sent out to Gibraltar where he spent twenty months occupied 
in a life very different from that of the British soldiers who had become 
bogged down in the trenches of Flanders. Eventually, as more men were need- 
ed for the Somme offensive in 1916 he was recalled from Gibraltar in prepa- 
ration for being sent to France. Just before he went he was asked to write a 
piece for the house magazine about his experiences of the war so far, and this 
is what he wrote: 


When the Old Cliftonians who are now serving with His Majesty’s forces 
in the uttermost parts of the earth return at the end of the war and duly 
recount their experiences in the house magazine, this tale of twenty peaceful 
months spent at Gibraltar will perhaps seem paltry and insignificant by con- 
trast. For then these same pages will glitter with stories of the battlefield, of 
how we faced the Turk in Gallipoli, of Serbian campaigns, and the fierce 
droughts of Mesopotamia. My apology for what here follows is twofold: first, 
these stories are not yet ripe for publication, while I, having left Gibraltar, final- 
ly, for service in France, am foremost in the field of contributors; secondly, the 
editor of this journal was so importunate in his requests for an article that I 
shrank from refusing him in sheer terror of body and mind. 

I do not know what aspect of the Rock, and of the life there, would furnish 
the most acceptable matter for reading. There are so many things of which I 
might speak. I might describe the shape of the Rock itself, which to the eye is 
strangely variable, the grandeur of its caves, the abrupt and immense face, 
seemingly artificial, of its northern end. I might dilate upon its place in histo- 
ry, its importance ( pace the censor) as a naval base, its mention in literature, 
identifying it with the Greek ‘Pillars of Hercules’ and with the ‘Jubaltar’ of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. If I had space, I would even go further afield and 
depict the vast, waste places and squalid villages of sunburnt Andalusia, where 
the men seem to do nothing but sleep, while the women comb their hair on the 
doorsteps of their cottages, save when, with wrapt hearts and straining eyes 
they throng the amphitheatre on bull-fight days. But in true Ciceronian fash- 
ion, of these things I make no mention. 

The people of Gibraltar itself are a mixed multitude. Spanish, mostly in 
origin and speaking a kind of Spanish patois, they have freely intermarried 
with certain old Italian families popularly supposed to have been ship- 
wrecked on the Rock and to have permanently settled there many years ago. 
Besides these, a few Moors have shops in the town, while, during my stay, I 
came across a fairly large number of my own ancient kindred. It was at first 
a matter of some surprise to me, and of no little inconvenience to my friends, 
to find all the best shops closed on Saturdays and Festivals. I can well remem- 
ber an officer of my company severely upbraiding me in Mess because he 
had found his favourite tobacconist closed from Wednesday evening till 
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Monday morning during the Feast of Passover. Tantum religio potuit suadere mal- 
orum! 

But it is the life we lived at Gibraltar which has endeared the place to all of 
us and which now, in this cold, damp climate of old England calls to us 
through a vista of sunny memories. I do not know which of our many recre- 
ations appealed to us most. Military duties were, as a rule, over by one o’clock 
- we were living disproof of Horace’s statement mulios castra juvant - and the 
afternoon was spent in polo at Gampamento, where I delighted to train my 
horse - 


To wind, to stop, to run directly on 
Es corporal motion governed by my spirit... 


Or in tennis at sandpits, or regimental cricket, played on clay, with matting 
between the wickets. Every day in summery, and right on till the end of 
October, we would find time for a dip in the clear blue water of the 
Mediterranean, which was often so warm that you could stay in all the after- 
noon without feeling any ill-effect. In winter polo gave place to fox-hunting 
and although this was not as good a sport as it is in England, still it afforded 
plenty of entertainment to a large number of officers and their wives stationed 
in the Garrison. 

My space is almost filled and I have said nothing of the bullfight which I 
witnessed, a spectacle of refined and calculated cruelty that haunted me for 
days afterwards, or of my visits to Ronda, Granada and Tangier, all of which 
deserve a place to themselves. But these things I must leave for a time of 
greater leisure. When I was still under the influence of this delightful holiday 
- for I can call it nothing else - I used to curse the fate which had given to me 
a long succession of pleasures and absorbing experiences while others of my 
own countrymen were doomed to ‘grunt and sweat under a weary life’. But 
now I am in a position to heed the poet’s warning: 


Fortuna saevo laeta negotio et 
Ludum tnsolentem ludere pertinax 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alu benigna. 


And I perceive that we should in all circumstances imitate the ancient 
Greek heroes ‘that ever with a frolic welcome took the thunder and the sun- 
shine’. Of the sunshine I have had my fill: I trust, when the ttme comes, | shall 
be no less ready to greet the thunder. 


When Bennie left Cambridge with a Modern Languages degree he decid- 


ed to follow his father’s vocation as a teacher and he chose not to seek employ- 
ment in a public school but in a state secondary, Battersea Grammar School, 
where, according to his headmaster, ‘he was most highly honoured, and I may 
truly say loved both by the members of our staff and by the boys who came 
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into contact with his influence and teaching. He most simply and truly lived 
in his everyday life the great foundation principles of religion - the love to God 
and our neighbour’. When war was declared in 1914 Bennie immediately 
enlisted in the ranks of a public school battalion of the Royal Fusiliers and 
worked his way up to a commission in the 13th Worcestershire regiment. He 
took part with his regiment in the Gallipoli campaign where he found himself 
under continual shell-fire on the beach and played a distinguished part in the 
evacuations at Suvla and the Helles. After surviving this disastrous episode in 
the British attempt to march on Constantinople, Bennie was granted a short 
leave and was then sent to Mesopotamia where his regiment was part of the 
force consigned to the relief of the town of Kut. There, while involved in the 
thick of the fighting, he was killed on April 9th, 1916, aged 25, his conduct 
being mentioned posthumously in despatches. He was engaged to be married 
to Ruth Lowey, who in due course became the wife of the publisher Victor 
Gollancz. 

Ernest had just finished his second year at Cambridge when war broke out. 
An enthusiast for the works of Shakespeare, Dickens and Kipling, his contem- 
poraries at school thought ‘it is scarcely probable that any boy has left Clifton 
with a more thorough knowledge and appreciation of these authors’. At St 
John’s he won several college prizes as well as the first Stewart of Rannoch 
University prize for Hebrew and he was a frequent speaker at the Union and 
a member of the Committee. It seems that he was already thinking of train- 
ing to be a rabbi one day but he abandoned his studies to enlist and was com- 
missioned into the 4th Gloucester regiment, where he so gained the respect of 
his men that many wrote to him deploring his departure when he was trans- 
ferred to a higher battalion of the regiment. He served in France for fifteen 
months, frequently in command of his company, and was much praised for 
capturing, during a night patrol, a German flag which had been defiantly 
fixed in front of the German trenches near Hébuterne. On the 30th of June 
1916, apparently unaware of Bennie’s death nearly three months before, he 
wrote the following letter to Joseph and Sophie from the Western Front. 


My dear Mother and Father 


This is not an easy letter to write, and I have long refrained from writing it; 
but now that the Advance seems more than a remote possibility, and is in fact 
due to start tomorrow, I had better realize at once that I may not get through 
it. In fact, I consider it very unlikely that I shall get through it whole. Death has 
no terrors for me in itself, for (like Cleopatra) ‘I have immortal longings in me’. 
The prospect of pain naturally appals me somewhat, and I am taking morphia 
with me into battle. 

We are in Corps Reserve behind Hébuterne and should all go well will not 
be called upon until the second night and then shall probably be resisting a 
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German counter-attack somewhere near Beaumont-Hamel. But our services 
may be required at any moment. 

I have little to leave except my love and gratitude. I should like most of my 
Shakespearean books to go to Albert. My set of Dickens I should like to be 
given to Phil. I do not want Desmond, Ronald or Ruth to be forgotten. I 
should like to give some of my books to Aunt Flora (my Dickens Picture 
Book)...I think perhaps Uncle M. would like to have some of my Oriental 
Language books. I should also like Minna to have something. I have had such 
a happy life compared to her family. I should like to have a special gift sent to 
Aunt Cecily. To Auntie Rib, Sis and Uncle Phil my very, very keen love. 

I want my captured flag to go to my regiment. I can think of nothing else 
at present. I have old associations with the North East Hospital for Children, 
Bethnal Green, the Great Ormond Street Hospital (where Johnny Harman 
died). I should like to give something to each. For the rest, ‘If ‘tis not now, ‘twill 
be to come’. Our cause is a good one and I believe I am doing right in fight- 
ing. To you - Mother and Father - I owe all. The thought of you two - and of 
my brothers - will inspire me to the end. I often wish Albert was with me and 
miss him dreadfully. 


Tf we shall meet again, why then we'll smile; 
Tf not - why then this parting was well made. 


[And in Hebrew, from Psalm 118] 


The Lord 1s on my side, I shall not fear 


Your loving son 
Ernest 


[PS.] I will ask Mr Ramsay (our Chaplain) to send you this if I fall. 


Ernest was killed leading his men in an attack on a German trench near 
Orvilliers on July 17th, aged 23. 

The effect on Joseph and Sophie of losing two of their sons within a short 
time can only be imagined. Added to this was the great sorrow of the constant 
news of the deaths of those surrogate sons, former members of their House. 
Of the Old Polackians who fought in the war, twenty-four died in action and 
many more were wounded. Of those who died, six were captains, eight leu- 
tenants, seven second lieutenants, two privates and one a flight sub-leutenant, 
all very young men. Bennie and Ernest were not the only brothers to perish. 
James van den Bergh was killed in 1916 and his younger brother Seymour the 
following year. 

In the school at large, just over 3,000 Old Cliftonians fought in the war and 
578 were killed. Sir Douglas Haig became Commander-in-Chief and Sir Wil- 
liam Birdwood an Army Commander and there were 23 OC major-generals 
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and 52 brigadier-generals. Five OCs were awarded the Victoria Cross. 
Sixteen masters were away from the school on military service and five of 
them were killed. John Percival’s son Arthur was among the dead and, like 
Joseph, James Wilson also lost two sons. John King, the current headmaster, 
lost one. It was a grim time to be at school: the prospect of a quick, exciting 
war had soon vanished and as year followed year of attrition on the Western 
Front the casualty lists grew to proportions unprecedented in Britain’s history. 
Sixth formers sat in Chapel on a regular basis, listening to the latest names on 
the casualty list, knowing that in a matter of months they, too, would be fac- 
ing ‘the thunder’ of the Front. Wartime economies resulted in a drastic reduc- 
tion in sports fixtures, no buses for transport, and shortages of fuel, paper and 
food. 

Yet despite this numbers in the school rose steadily from 594 in 1914 to 
689 in 1918, a record so far. A similar rise in numbers took place in other pub- 
lic schools and one of the reasons for this was probably that they all had very 
efficient Officer Training Corps, meaning that a boy leaving school would 
already have had five years of part-time military training. This was especially 
the case at Clifton which had run a ‘Military Side’ since 1875, and Lord 
Roberts was told on his visit in 1912 that up to that point over a thousand boys 
had gone from Clifton into the Army and a further ninety into the Navy. 

There was also an increase in numbers at Polack’s House where 49 boys 
were in residence in September 1916, seven in excess of the recommended 
number. It was undoubtedly a melancholy time for the senior boys in 1917, 
because, as they pointed out, ‘the cloud of war still looms large over our 
school horizon...During the past year many a gap has been caused in the 
ranks of those who were once members of this House. When we look at the 
Roll of Honour which now hangs in Hall and read on it the names of those 
whose voices were once to be heard in that same room, we feel a deep pang 
of sorrow . .. An extraordinarily large proportion of those who have given 
up their lives were actually at school with some of the present members of 
the House’. However, school life had to go on, and it was pleasing that for the 
first time Polack’s was Cock House at a first team game — admittedly only 
fives, while Norman Laski, a member of the victorious fives team (and later 
a director of Marks and Spencer), was the first member of the House to be 
awarded that blue riband of sporting success, his school first XI cricket 
colours. 

During the summer holidays in 1917 boys from the House attended two 
‘potato camps’, organized by the Government to dig up potatoes which had 
been planted nationwide to overcome the threat of food shortages. They were 
organized by the school Corps and run under military discipline. Four boys 
attended the camp at Lostwithiel, from which parties were sent to help farm- 
ers in the neighbourhood. The weather was very bad, but the farmers were 
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pleased with the boys’ work. Another six boys attended a camp at Wareham, 
in Dorset, which lasted for six weeks though inmates were only compelled to 
stay for three. It seems that ‘the monotony of potato gathering was relieved by 
timber-cutting, some of which was carried on under somewhat adverse con- 
ditions’, though the members of the House had a tent to themselves and were 
shown great consideration by the authorities in the matter of food, etc.” 

Sadly, Sophie Polack did not long outlast the shock of the death of her two 
sons because she herself died on March 28th, 1918, aged 65. It seems that she 
fell into a depression and while not actually withdrawing from life she retreated 
to her inner world and faded away. ‘All hearts go out to Mr Polack in his further 
tragic loss’, the boys wrote. ‘Among unofficial guardians of the House’s true wel- 
fare, Mrs Polack stood supreme. All who knew her will remember her kindness, 
tact and companionship. ‘The smaller boys were ever her especial care and she 
liked nothing better than to help them by precept and suggestion. She was 
indeed a great Jewess and a great Lady’.”' In 1918 Bona, one of Joseph’s two 
unmarried younger sisters, agreed to be his housekeeper and attempted, with 
considerable success, to fill the gap in the House’s life left by Sophie. By the 
September term of 1918 two of Joseph and Bona’s nephews were boys in the 
House, Desmond and Ronald, the sons of their brother James; Desmond in the 
fourth form and Ronald in the third. The war ended on November | 1th and 
the chances of Joseph’s nephews’ lives being lost in the manner of his sons 
Bennie and Ernest appeared to recede. Desmond in due course went into busi- 
ness in South Africa and Ronald became a solicitor in London but they both 
sioned on for the next war in 1939, Desmond as a lieutenant in the South 
African Air Force, and Ronald as a flight-leutenant with the RAF They sur- 
vived and their branches of the Polack family tree continue to flourish. 

Charles Payne, who had become house tutor in 1914 and remained 
throughout the war years, gave up the position in 1920 on his appointment as 
C.O. of the school Corps and he later became housemaster of Watson’s 
(1926-1935). The boys described his departure as ‘a great loss’ and wrote that 
‘his services as coach to football and cricket can never be repaid. Moreover, he 
was always keen for the House’s success in all branches of its activities’.”” His 
successor, L.C.Adye, despite ‘endearing himself to all of us by the interest he 
takes in all the House’s doings’, left the school after only one year and in 1921 
Arthur Croome Leach was appointed, a tall Rugbeian who read history at 
Oxford and took up rowing there with notable success. He had fought in the 
war, as had most of the men who were appointed to the staff for the next few 
years, which in itself had an impact on the complexion of the Gommon 
Room. Many of the new young masters had routinely commanded men in 
tense situations and they were used to a disciplined hierarchy and environ- 
ment. In general they were of a conservative frame of mind and were not 
inclined to put up with much nonsense from mere boys. 
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The novel feature of Leach was that he was a keen rowing coach and he 
took over the running of the school Boat Club which operated on a leafy, rural 
stretch of the Avon at St Anne’s, a fair distance away beyond East Bristol. 
Rowing was only a minor sport at Clifton but it appealed to vigorous boys 
with limited ball sense. Even John Percival had seen the advantages of the 
sport and had taken boys out in a small boat (rowing himself at stroke, of 
course). The Boat Club under Leach had about fifty boys in it, rowing in sculls 
and fours, and he recruited a fair number of boys from Polack’s, so that row- 
ing became a significant house activity for the first time. 

In September 1921 there were 51 boys in the House, an increase which 
went hand-in-hand with a surge in numbers in the school generally. This had 
begun in 1914 when there were 594 boys and it continued throughout the war, 
as we have seen, to 689 in 1918. There was then a further rise to a high point 
of 792 in 1924. Clifton was not unique in experiencing this popularity and 
historians have come to the conclusion that there was renewed confidence in 
the public school system in Britain in the years after the war because of the 
massive contribution made by public schoolboys to the war effort. This was a 
time when it was not yet fashionable to blame the officer class for the high 
death toll in the war and Field Marshal Earl Haig, who became President of 
Clifton College in 1921, was still revered nationally. In 1922 Haig presided 
over the opening of the Memorial Arch, which had been built to carry the 
inscribed names of the fallen. Designed by Charles Holden, the architect of 
the Imperial War Graves Commission, it was unveiled on June 30th 1922 after 
a service conducted by the Dean of Gloucester, the Revd Arnold Thomas, 
and the Revd Joseph Polack. Bennie and Ernest, as well as all the other boys 
from the House who had died, must have been very much on Joseph’s mind 
that day. 


Bequeathing the sceptre 


Something else on Joseph’s mind was the question of retirement. In 1923 he 
was 67 years old and he had been housemaster for 33 years, a record at 
Clifton. But who could take on the difficult task of running this very special 
boarding House? The Jewish experiments in other schools had largely 
foundered because it was so difficult to find a suitable Jewish housemaster. 
Bennie might well have been an obvious candidate, because he had chosen 
schoolmastering as a career and he had the right qualifications and personal 
characteristics. But Bennie was dead. So was Ernest. However, Albert was 
alive, largely because as soon as the military authorities were made aware of 
the fact in 1916 that his brothers had been killed in action his posting to the 
Western Front was cancelled and he was drafted into the Intelligence Corps 
and sent on a course to learn Portuguese so that he could become a liaison 
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officer with the Portuguese army. After the war he had wanted to become a 
solicitor but, with the succession to the House in mind, and with no little ele- 
ment of duty involved, he had been persuaded to take up teaching instead. So 
in 1920 he became a classics master at Taunton School, which was similar to 
Clifton but smaller. Then, in 1922, the rather modest and unassuming Albert 
startled the Jewish community by marrying a Cohen heiress - a grand-daugh- 
ter of Lionel, no less - and this significantly increased his suitability for taking 
over his father’s House. 

Another reason for Joseph to go in 1923 was that the Headmaster, John 
King, was also due to retire that summer. They got on well and King had 
known Albert for years, so there would be little difficulty in arranging Albert’s 
succession with him, whereas a new headmaster was always likely to be an 
unknown quantity. So it was all arranged, and Joseph’s departure from the 
House was duly announced. A good many OCs came down for his last House 
Supper in December 1922 but the major farewell celebration took place at 
Commemoration in 1923. Two hundred and eight Jewish OCs had clubbed 
together to have his portrait painted by the distinguished artist Solomon 
J-Solomon, RA, and this was presented to him in the House Hall on the 
Sunday afternoon of the Commemoration weekend. The Headmaster, boys 
of the House and many parents and OCs were present, in particular the 
members of the presentation committee, Mark Gubbay, Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen, Arthur Stiebel, Sir Herbert Cohen, Julian Lousada and Major Leslie 
Hore-Belisha. There was also Colonel ‘Tom Sebag-Montefiore, soldier and 
internationally famous horseman, who had contacted all former members of 
the House as secretary of the committee. In his opening speech Mark Gubbay 
said that: 


Boys only give their affection where their respect has been engaged; they 
are quick to detect and probe through any artificiality which seeks to disguise 
a natural weakness of character, just as they are quick to respond to the frank- 
ness and openness from which strength of character never shrinks. It was, he 
could say without fear of hesitation, openness and readiness to hear and 
understand the other fellow’s point of view which had attached the House to 
Mr Polack and which had secured for him the friendships of those who had 
passed through Clifton under him. Mr Polack had always been plain, blunt 
and straight with his House; he had always been accessible to his House, had 
shared their troubles and their successes, both those of individual members of 
the House and those of the House as a whole. He had never suggested the 
impression that he was descending to the individual boy’s standpoint; what 
each of them had to say, and what each of them did, or failed to do, was to Mr 
Polack as important as it was to the boy himself, so that none need hesitate to 
come to him quite frankly, with his difficulties and ambitions small as well as 
great, in the fear that his approach would meet with no response, or a luke- 
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warm response. It was no wonder then that Mr Polack succeeded in establish- 
ing with his House a relation of friendly equality, human sympathy and of 
guarded respect for him, as a man as well as a housemaster, which had bound 
them to him not only through their lives at Clifton but through the longer 
reach of years which followed. 


After further words, Mark Gubbay invited the Headmaster to unveil the 
portrait. King (who was well known for his dry humour) said that Percival’s 
decision to open a Jewish House had brought benefits to both the Jewish com- 
munity and to the school. ‘There had been in the House, he said, ‘a number 
of gifted members of a gifted race - boys over there must not think I am refer- 
ring to each of you individually - and they, by their achievements have added 
lustre to the record of the school’. He then went on to say that he too had 
been painted by Solomon for his own farewell portrait and had already seen 
the Polack portrait, ‘but that did not in the least detract from the pleasure he 
felt in unveiling it to the view of those present’. Little did he know that his own 
portrait would be destroyed by fire in less than three decades, whereas that of 
Joseph has, up to now, survived. 
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In his speech of thanks for his portrait Joseph said that he wished to pres- 
ent it to the House because he regarded it ‘less as a personal tribute than as a 
symbol of a particularly interesting epoch in their history’. ‘The presentation 
album he had also been given, however, was a beautiful work of art which 
would become a family heirloom. He then referred humorously to ‘the many 
hours of physical strain and mental anguish’ that he had experienced in the 
artist’s studio and went on to acknowledge Mark Gubbay’s compliments but 
insisted that ‘whatever he had accomplished at Clifton was due in great meas- 
ure to the gentle guidance, the discerning criticism, the unerring insight of a 
singularly cultivated and beautiful personality, which had been his unfailing 
aid through so many years there’. 

He thanked his house tutors, especially Harry Clissold, Reginald Fawdry, 
Charles Payne and Arthur Croome Leach and acknowledged the support of 
the three headmasters under whom he had served, praising their ‘sympathet- 
ic and indulgent attitude’. He ended by saying ‘If I may regard these gifts as 
enshrining the words “The Lord bless thee” as your parting wish to me, then 
from the bottom of my heart my grateful response to you all is “The Lord be 
with you”’.”° 

At the end of term Joseph moved out of the House to his new home, in 
the very appropriately named Albert Road (now College Fields), in Clifton 
(number six). The Ciifionian, in recording his departure from the school after so 
many years of notable achievement, wrote ‘it is pleasant to think that though 
his official connection with the School ceases, such a loyal and well-tried 
member of the community is not really leaving us, as he has taken a house in 
our midst; and he will be doubly bound to the School in future, as he has 
bequeathed his sceptre to his son’.** Bona, who had also been much thanked 
for her contribution to the House and presented with a gramophone, moved 
to 46, College Road. In 1927 she started to take in young Jewish boys as 
boarders, destined for Polack’s but for the time being attached to the junior 
section of North Town. Joseph lived another nine years, dying in 1932 at the 
age of 76, and during this period of retirement he was on hand to give advice 
to his son when needed, to enjoy the company of his many friends and to 
carry out duties locally as a minister. Moreover, he still had one or two plans 
for Polack’s House up his sleeve. 
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Ibert Polack’s marriage to Betty Cohen was a major event in the 
Anglo-Jewish community. Lionel Cohen had five sons and one daugh- 
ter, Floretta. Of his sons, the two eldest, Edward and Lionel, were 
born in 1857 and 1858 and they were therefore beyond school age before 
their father became involved with Clifton in 1878. The third son, Frank, was 
sent to Harrow about that time, one of the first Jewish boys to be admitted to 
the school, and before the opening of the Jewish House. ‘The two youngest 
sons, Walter and Harold, were sent to Clifton in 1885. In 1896 Frank married 
Bertha Waley, and they had two sons, Harold and Richard, and three daugh- 





Albert, the young housemaster. 
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ters, Constance, Beatrice (‘Betty’) and Mary. Harold entered Polack’s House 
in 1915 and Richard in 1920 and according to Bermant (who knew Albert 
well) this was the link between Albert and their sister, though he was consid- 
erably older than they were and not a school contemporary. Harold and 
Richard’s aunt, who was married to Robert Waley Cohen, often hired a 
houseboat for the regatta at Henley where, as Bermant puts it, ‘she would 
invite all the young cousins and their friends. It was an annual marriage fair. 
They did not see much of the races but saw a great deal of each other....It 
was there that Polack met his future wife.”’ 

Albert, who was slight and quietly spoken, fell in love with Betty, seven 
years his junior, who was more generously built and of a breezy, outward- 
going disposition. On the face of it they were not an obviously well-matched 
couple quite apart from the fact that Betty’s father, with his large house in 
London and country estate, was very rich while Albert’s father was not. 
Moreover, Albert, as a schoolmaster at ‘Taunton School, had no prospects of 
becoming rich. Frank Cohen was not pleased. Bermant’s amusing account in 
The Cousinhood of Albert’s interview with him when he asked for Betty’s hand 


in marriage must be based on Albert’s own evidence: 


Frank was a somewhat choleric individual, even peevish, and his principal 
preoccupation was his attempt to organize the lives of his children for them. 
He failed disastrously - which did not, however, prevent him from trying again, 
and yet again. 

One of his first setbacks was when his daughter Betty announced that she 
wanted to marry a young man called Albert Polack. Polack? Polack? The name 
was Jewish and it rang a bell, but was he a member of the Cousinhood? No, 
he was the son of the Revd Polack, a cleric who was master of the Jewish 
House at Clifton. 

Young Polack, a slight, fragile figure, with a large head, who had lately 
come down from Cambridge and was an assistant master at Taunton School, 
was brought before him. 

Frank looked him up and down, then down and up. 

‘Are you’ - these were his very words - ‘Are you in a position to maintain my 
daughter in the manner to which she’s been accustomed’. 

Polack thought probably not. 

‘How much do you earn?’ 

“Three hundred pounds’ 

‘A year?’ 

‘A year’. 

End of interview. 


But Betty persisted in her choice, the mother was sympathetic and finally 


after Polack received a promise that he would succeed his father as housemas- 
ter at Clifton, he was accepted entirely into the family. The marriage took 
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place in the Central Synagogue, Great Portland Street, in the presence of 
God, the Chief Rabbi, and the assembled Cousinhood, and it has been an 
extremely happy one.” 


According to Bermant, one of Betty’s brothers was a Cambridge friend of 
Charles Snow who later became famous both as the novelist C.P. Snow and 
also as a Cambridge science don and a civil service commissioner; he was 
knighted in 1957. 

In 1940 Snow wrote a novel called Strangers and Brothers which became the 
title of a sequence of interrelated novels narrated by “Lewis Eliot’, a barrister, 
and featuring many of the same characters. Snow wrote eight of these over 
the next twenty years and in 1958 he published the seventh in the series, The 
Conscience of the Rich. This is concerned with the March family, who were rich 
and prominent Jews in London during the 1920s and 30s.'The central charac- 
ters are Lionel March, nicknamed ‘Mr L’ by his children, and his son Charles, 
who is a close friend of Lewis Eliot. Charles shocks his father by deciding to 
become a doctor rather than setting out to make money in the City and 
Charles’ sister Katherine shocks him even more by choosing to marry a pen- 
niless university lecturer. 

The model for ‘Mr L’ is clearly Frank Cohen (whose middle name was in 
fact Lionel) and the son who was a Cambridge friend of Snow is based on 
Richard Cohen, who was roughly the same age as Snow. He was in Polack’s 
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House from 1920 to 1925, he won an exhibition to King’s Cambridge and he 
became a doctor. Katherine, of course, has to be Betty Cohen, marrying her 
penniless academic. In the manner of all novels, truth is no doubt seamlessly 
interwoven with fiction but nevertheless, for those in the know, a good novel 
(though far from Snow’s best) by one of the most prominent novelists of his 
day has Betty Polack as a central character, along with her Polackian brother. 

The vanished world of Snow’s Marches in the 1920s and 30s is one of vast 
houses in fashionable London squares, of lavish dinner parties for dozens and 
balls for hundreds, of footmen answering to every need, of weekends in large 
country houses, of a multitude of relatives, all of them rich and most of them 
influential in the City, in politics, in the Law. ‘This was the world that Betty had 
left in favour of being a mother-figure to fifty Jewish boys. Her father, who was 
suspicious about the education of women, had sent her to Queen’s College, 
the exclusive girls’ school in Harley Street, but was not prepared for her to go 
on to university. As far as he was concerned her proper role in life was to 
marry a rich husband. Even on the way to the wedding service - so the fami- 
ly story goes - he turned to her and said ‘It’s not too late to change your mind, 
you know’. According to her sons she was the dominant figure in the family - 
not that Albert was hen-pecked, but he tended to go along with what she 
wanted. 

Of course Betty always remained well-connected and the list of the mem- 
bers of her family who gained distinction during her lifetime is very impres- 
sive: Lord Cohen of Walmer, one of the most respected judges of his genera- 
tion, Sir Andrew Cohen, Governor-General of Uganda and later Minister of 
Overseas Development, and Ruth Cohen, Mistress of Girton College at 
Cambridge, were all first cousins while Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, Lord 
Mayor of London, was a second cousin. In The Conscience of the Rich Mr March 
arranges an elaborate marriage settlement for Katherine so that her inheri- 
tance should pass to her children and grandchildren through complicated 
trusts. What happened to Frank Cohen’s money is an interesting, if indiscreet, 
question, because though Albert and Betty and all their children lived com- 
fortably, none of them could have been described as noticeably rich. Indeed, 
Albert showed little interest in the accumulation of money as such, nor did his 
children. Frank died in 1955 (hence Snow felt safe to publish his novel three 
years later) and it is likely that both his lifestyle and his fortune suffered in the 
war: also, any inheritance would have been divided between five children. 


Two new brooms 
John King’s headmastership had spanned very difficult times, yet he had done 
well. He was liked and respected, he kept morale in the school high in the cir- 


cumstances and above all the numbers of boys at Clifton rose from 650 when 
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he arrived in 1910 to 788 when he left in 1923. He was, however, the last of 
John Percival’s men. The Bishop died in 1918 and he was buried, not in the 
cathedral at Hereford, but in a special crypt which was built beneath the high 
altar of Clifton Chapel. ‘The appointment of King’s successor lay in the hands 
of the Chairman of the Council, Sir Herbert Warren, a former Clifton pupil 
of Percival who had been President of Magdalen College at Oxford and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. He was aided by a scholarly selection commit- 
tee which included Sir Henry Newbolt, the famous poet, and J.E. McTaggart, 
an equally famous philosopher. In preference to a number of candidates who 
were already headmasters, they chose Norman Whatley, a fellow of Hertford 
College at Oxford who had a double first in classics and plenty of experience 
of university teaching and administration, but little of schools other than 
Radley, where he had been head boy. He was 38 years old and married with 
three sons. In his last few years King had given up being housemaster of 
School House as well as headmaster and Whatley confirmed this arrange- 
ment, itself a significant break with the Percival tradition. Whatley was the 
sort of headmaster with whom Albert had a lot in common. They were both 
self-effacing men, both classicists, both scholarly, both under forty. Whatley 
had ambitions to improve the school’s academic profile and Albert would have 
been in sympathy with these aims. 

To the boys in the House, Albert and Betty must have seemed quite a con- 
trast to the elderly, widower Joseph. Albert was 31, young for a Clifton house- 
master, and Betty only 24. Youth had certainly triumphed. Nor was inexperi- 
ence a problem because their first year in the House went very well. £1924... 
must certainly be one of the rosiest years in the history of the House’, 
announced the magazine in self-congratulatory mood, ‘for our efforts achieved 
considerable success in all directions, both scholastically and athletically’. 
Three boys won awards to Oxford or Cambridge, and the House won the 
inter-house Corps competition and the chess competition as well as perform- 
ing well in other sporting contests. In the summer of 1924 the magazine 
announced: ‘On May 12th. ..ason and heir was born to Mr and Mrs Polack. 
May we take the opportunity of conveying to them the congratulations and 
good wishes of all members of the House, whether past or present? Benjamin 
Harold has already become a very popular member of the community’. So 
there was a second Bennie, to carry on the memory of Albert’s elder brother. 

The following year brought great sadness, however, with the death in the 
school sanatorium in March of Harry Bonas, aged 15, from a virulent attack 
of pneumonia. He had come to the House under exceptional circumstances 
at the early age of 10, and we are told that ‘as time went on he developed into 
a typical English public school boy, free, good-hearted and open-handed, keen 
at games, not shirking any duty, thoroughly loyal to his School and House’.’ 
The death of a member of a close school community is always a traumatic 
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time and it would have been a major test for Albert and Betty at this early 
stage in their custody of the House. Harry’s parents funded an annual music 
prize for the House in memory of their only child. 

At the end of that term Arthur Croome Leach, having played his part in 
helping the new housemaster settle in, ceased to be house tutor because of his 
impending marriage and in September Jack Footman, a young mathemati- 
cian from Cambridge, took his place. ‘Then in November Betty gave birth to 
a daughter, Irene (pronounced ‘Eyereeny’) Bertha, who was born on 
Armistice Day and who, the boys soon decided, ‘by her lusty cries has shown 
she is a worthy sister to Bennie’. This was only half their eventual family: 
Patricia Violet (Pat) was born in February 1928 and Ernest, named also Frank 
after his grandfather, in May 1930. 


Albert’s philosophy 


At Commemoration in 1926 Albert gave a talk to the boys in the House and 
to many of their visiting parents which so impressed his senior boys that they 
insisted, despite his reluctance, that it should be printed in full in the house 
magazine. It sums up his view of what the relationship between Polack’s 
House and Clifton College had been and should be and of what sort of per- 
son he hoped a Polackian would become. Moreover, behind the words, which 
would have been delivered softly but firmly in a precise and very English 
accent, lies the character of the man. 


“The opening lines of to-day’s Haphtorah; Micah Chapter 5, verse 7. ‘And 
the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many peoples, as dew from the Lord, as show- 
ers upon the grass’. 


I need not waste words in pointing out to you the beauty of the language 
in this passage, which for simplicity and yet richness of metaphor has few par- 
allels even in the Bible. But the thought which underlies the passage may well 
detain us for a few moments, for it partly explains our continued existence as 
Jews in a non-Jewish environment, and hints, perhaps, at the real and most 
fundamental reason why that separate existence should be indefinitely pro- 
longed. At the time when the passage was supposed to have been written it 
must have seemed unlikely to the bulk of the people that Israel would survive 
in any separate form. Most of the population had been carried away in suc- 
cessive waves of captivity to the various provinces of the Babylonian empire. 
Such wholesale transportations had been common in the case of other nations 
and had always led to the disappearance of those nations. There seemed 
indeed no reason, except to the more imaginative minds, why Israel should 
continue to exist, since her capital had fallen and all her political ambitions 
had been disappointed. 

It was due solely to the genius of the prophets that a cause for her separate 
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existence was found, or rather felt; and that the beneficent work which was 
begun on the soil of the Holy Land, not only did not perish with the fall of 
Jerusalem, but received a new and unexpected impetus, a fresh and invigorat- 
ed lease of life whose end has not yet come. This cause has been summed up 
in the verse I quoted to you . . . It represents nothing less than a complete 
acquiescence on the part of the prophet in Israel’s dispersion and actually sees 
in that dispersion (which must have filled most people with despair) the handi- 
work of God. Henceforth Israel was to be what Isaiah called a ‘covenant race’, 
a source of blessing to the nations of the earth; she was to enrich them and 
bring them prosperity by her presence as the ground is fertilized by dew and 
rain. 

I need not, to-day, go into the question as to how far in the course of his- 
tory, between that time and now, our presence among the various nations has 
been a benefit to those nations; though there is abundant evidence to prove 
that those nations, which have treated their Jewish population tolerantly, have 
as a rule prospered. ‘The important thing for us to consider is whether our con- 
tribution to the common stock is in keeping with the lofty conception of the 
prophet; and especially - since to-day’s festival is one that we share with all 
Cliftonians irrespective of creed - whether in its small way and within the lim- 
its of its capacity, this House has fulfilled and is fulfilling a useful and benefi- 
cial function in the school. 

Now it is not always easy for those who are still at school to understand the 
importance which attaches to the existence of a distinctively Jewish house in a 
Christian public school, the problems and difficulties, the mutual obligations 
which such a distinctive existence entails. On the other hand it would be a mis- 
take to over-estimate its importance, to forget that we are Cliftonians like other 
houses, sharing with them nine-tenths of the problems, as well as the pleasures 
which go to make up our common existence in this place. But we should be 
lacking in ordinary intelligence if we did not realize that the establishment of 
a house like ours in the midst of what is, I suppose, one of the most conserva- 
tive of institutions - an English public school - shows an advance in toleration 
and a broad-mindedness not often equalled even in this broad-minded and tol- 
erant country. 

Only the short-sighted, self-deluded optimist could maintain that prejudice 
against our faith and race has ceased to exist, even if active anti-semitism is, at 
least in this country, a thing of the past. Yet here we have a practical illustra- 
tion of the very opposite spirit at work; here we are given all the rights, all the 
facilities for education for self-development and distinction in work and play, 
that are offered to any other boys in the school. Let us not fail to appreciate 
this generosity at its true worth; for, if I may use the Biblical phrase, “We were 
bondmen in Egypt’, and even to-day in many countries our people are suffer- 
ing disabilities and intolerance which are a blot on the civilized world. 

Has the school gained or lost by its act of toleration? If we are to give a 
candid answer to this question, we should start by admitting that we make 
many exacting demands on the machinery and the smooth working of this 
place. We are constantly a source of trouble and a complication to the author- 
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ities by our absences from school on the Sabbath and on festivals and by the 
demands we make from time to time for the postponement or re-arrangement 
of various school events and activities. The attitude of those in authority has 
almost invariably been courteous and accommodating. There has been a total 
absence of the spirit of obstruction, of any attempt to make the position 
unworkable. Clifton undertook certain obligations when she allowed this house 
to be founded and she has loyally upheld them. 

And I would venture to say that if she has made some sacrifices and if it 1s 
ridiculous to maintain that she could not do very well without us, yet in the 
main she has been a gainer rather than a loser. Bishop Percival, the founder of 
this house, once in conversation hinted that some Christian parents might 
object to sending their boys here because of the existence of a Jewish house. I 
do not know if this is so, but I feel sure that many people would take the oppo- 
site view and would realize that a school which has shown such a broad-mind- 
ed spirit is one whose prosperity is assured; where, if anywhere, a liberal edu- 
cation is to be obtained. For if citizens of different creeds must mix together in 
national life and share mutual burdens, they cannot learn too early how to get 
on with one another and see one another’s point of view. 

But apart from the use that it may be educationally to mix closely with 
those of a different creed; apart, too, from the many benefits in the shape of 
scholarships and endowments which the school has received from old mem- 
bers and friends of this House, I venture to think and hope that the men who 
have gone out from this House are such as have proved themselves a credit to 
the school and have repaid her and more than repaid her for her great act of 
generosity. For this is the true way in which we can justify our tremendous priv- 
ilege. This House will not be judged ultimately by its success in games or even 
by a high standard in scholarship. It will be judged by the character of the men 
it sends out into the world. If they are honourable and public-spirited men, 
capable of ideals and self-sacrifice, then the establishment of this House will 
be regarded as a blessing to the school and the experiment will have been jus- 
tified. If, on the other hand, we turn out men in a baser mould, men of sordid 
tastes, selfish, pleasure-loving, never ‘touched to fine issues’, it is the House that 
will suffer and the best people here will grow tired of it and begin to regard it 
as a useless encumbrance. 

We have thus a double obligation. While we are still at school we should 
strive our utmost to show that we are worthy of the fellowship which this place 
has conferred upon us. As Mr Irwin [an early Clifton master] has said, “You 
and I are obscure people, but this place is not obscure’. We should be true to 
its highest principles, loyal to its discipline, careful by our modest and gentle- 
many bearings, of its good tone. And when we leave, let us be men of whom 
this school may be proud. Let it be said that the Jews who have come from 
Clifton have the stamp of something fine about them, that they have enhanced 
the reputation of their school, and that Clifton would be poorer without them. 
Then we shall have done our best to live up to the inspired message of our 
prophet, ‘And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many peoples, as 
dew from the Lord, as showers upon the grass’. 
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Until 1927 boys of Junior School age (such as Harry Bonas) had been admit- 
ted to the House, but for organizational purposes they were members of the 
Junior divisions of either North Town or South Town. The idea of a Junior 
Jewish House had been floated by Walter Cohen in 1897 but nothing came of 
it until in 1927 Joseph Polack’s sister Bona began to take in a few junior Jewish 
boys as boarders at her house at 46 College Road. All this was an encourag- 
ing sign of the popularity of the House where numbers stood at 49 as it 
approached its 50-year Jubilee in 1928. In May 1927 the House received a 
visit from the Chief Rabbi, Joseph Hertz, and his wife. A man of command- 
ing presence and notable talent, he preached in Synagogue and also gave a 
lecture to the House on ‘Jews in England from the Expulsion to the 
Readmission’.’ 

The celebrations for Jubilee year began with a dinner for Old Polackians 
at the Savoy Hotel in London on April 26th, smoothly organized by a com- 
mittee headed by Tom Sebag-Montefiore. Over two hundred were present, 
including the current House Sixths, and the guests of honour were naturally 
Joseph and Albert, supported by several former house tutors. The chair was 
taken by Philip Waley, who had entered the House in 1879. He proposed the 
Royal toast, to which both Joseph and Albert replied. Sir Robert Waley Cohen 
then proposed the toast to Clifton College which should have received a 
response from the Headmaster, Norman Whatley, but he was ‘unavoidably 
prevented from attending’. Whatley’s absence from this important Clifton 
event is very surprising and however unavoidable it was it would not have 
gone down well with grandees like Waley Cohen. Reginald Fawdrey stood in 
for him and replied to the toast. Finally ‘Tom Sebag-Montefiore replied to a 
toast to the committee.° 

Since before his retirement in 1923 Joseph had nourished a hope that one 
day the House Hall, decorated with dark green wallpaper in his time and 
hung with the names of those who had won honours of various kinds, would 
be handsomely panelled, and he had started an appeal for this purpose. ‘The 
fund made only slow progress but it was given fresh impetus by the impend- 
ing Jubilee. ‘The biggest contributors were Charles Rofe, a Manchester busi- 
nessman, and the barrister (Sir) Arthur Stiebel who gave £50 each, followed 
by Philip Waley (£25) and Betty Polack’s father Frank Cohen (£21). Joseph 
and Albert subscribed £10 each. In the end more than enough money was 
raised to panel the Hall and the surplus was used to construct a badminton 
court in the ‘back yard’. A tablet explaining the gift of the new panelling was 
formally unveiled by Philip Waley at Commemoration and speeches were 
made by Joseph, Albert, and this ttme, Norman Whatley in the presence of 
the boys of the House and many visiting parents and OCs. 
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In 1930 one of the House’s more prominent military figures, Lieutenant - 
Colonel Harold Solomon, died at the age of 44. Joseph remembered him as 
‘a typical English schoolboy, full of cheerfulness and brimming over with good 
humour’ and ‘always in deadly earnest in the performance of his tasks, 
whether at work or games’. A notice in The Times emphasized the importance 
of his role in the early part of the Great War in helping to bolster the Serbian 
army, under attack from the Austrians and Germans. 


To Harold Solomon in large measure fell the onerous task, in the early days 
of the War, of reconditioning, revictualling and re-equipping the routed and 
disorganized forces of Serbia. He acquitted himself nobly of what was in truth 
a superhuman task for which his unique organizing gifts and Army Service 
Corps experience peculiarly fitted him. It is indeed but the sober truth to say 
of him that he was largely instrumental in re-creating the Serbian army and 
enabling it once again to take the field as a valuable fighting unit. After the 
War he served with distinction for a few years in Palestine in the Civil 
Administration, and here again his great administrative abilities stood him in 
good stead. Although stricken down a few years ago by a malignant disease, 
which robbed him of the use of his legs, he continued to face life with cheer- 
fulness and unabated courage and it will no doubt be remembered that he gal- 
lantly contested a London constituency (North Tottenham) in the 
Conservative interest at the last general election. His end was hastened by his 
insisting on revisiting his beloved Serbia in the spring of this year.’ 


Albert did a good deal to encourage and develop a number of intellectual 
house activities such as debating, chess, play-reading and a new ‘Friday 
Evening Circle’ which discussed such issues as the League of Nations, the pos- 
sibility of a future ‘United States of Europe’, Darwinism and ‘Fear’. Albert 
also presented a shortened version of a paper he had recently given in 
Sheffield entitled ‘Christianity’s success where Judaism failed’. The links with 
the Victoria Club continued to be preserved and in May 1931 nine boys from 
the East End arrived at the House in time for lunch in Hall, after which they 
were shown how to play fives and conducted round the school: then they 
_ played ‘cricket-in-the-yard’ until they were due to return to London. 


Joseph’s death 


On September 14th 1932 Joseph died at his home in Clifton, aged 76. The 
boys of the House wrote “The death of the Reverend J. Polack - affectionate- 
ly “Joss” to all - was a great loss both to House and School; and this once 
more came home to us and to visitors during the House Concert at which he 
always gave one of his inimitable addresses — the prologue to the piece. This 
year his place was empty, and we missed him’. Mark Gubbay, in a lengthy 
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tribute, described him as “a true, high-minded and unaffected gentleman and 
friend, of simple but deeply-grounded loyalties’. Sir Robert Waley Cohen, in 
a long obituary in The Ciiftonian, referred to him as ‘a scholar with all the 
modesty and gentleness which true scholarship engenders and yet he was 
possessed of a firmness of resolution which enabled him to see, during his 
lifetime, the fulfilment of many of the plans which he cherished when he 
accepted Wilson’s call to Clifton . . . He formulated and consolidated once 
and for all the traditions of the Jewish House at Clifton, which taught Jewish 
boys to give practical shape in their lives to the ethical and moral standards 
of the Clifton tradition and to inspire it with their own religious inheritance. 
The love of Clifton and of his religion were the guiding enthusiasms of his 
life. His sermons always reflected his profound knowledge of Jewish literature 
but were thoughtful and practical and gave a peculiar force and sanctity to 
the ideals of school life .. . He had in a remarkable degree the gift of per- 
sonal friendship, and great is the circle of friends, old and young, who mourn 
his loss.”° 

Cyril Henriques, who had been in the House from 1894 to 1898 and who 
had worked with the English Zionist Organisation in Palestine from 1925 to 
1928, wrote of his schooldays under Joseph: ‘In my generation, as in all gen- 
erations of boys, we were an irreverent crowd. He ruled us by what I now rec- 
ognize as an innate courtesy and by a meticulous honesty as precious as it 1s 
rare. We did many things that he disapproved of but very few which we knew 
would offend his sense of right and wrong. To this I attribute the cleanness of 
the house life which was the rule both in his time and in my son’s.” The Times 
carried an obituary written by Leonard Montefiore and other obituaries 
appeared in the Western Daily Press, the Bristol Evening World, the Bnstol Evening 
Post and the Jewish Chronicle. There was special praise for his work beyond 
Clifton College in the Jewish community in Bristol and the Revd Arthur 
Barnett wrote: 


In spite of his many and arduous duties at Clifton he found time to fill the 
office of Chairman of the local Community for many years. And this was a 
task that demanded much patience, diplomacy and zeal. For the Congregation 
(the only one in Bristol) is naturally composed of many heterogeneous ele- 
ments, representative of varying religious outlooks, and it was due in no little 
measure to the profound influence he exerted as its chairman that the 
Congregation remained a solid unit. At times, when there were threats of 
secessionist movements, Joseph Polack was able, by his commanding respect, 
to maintain peace and unification. His innate dignity, his just administration, 
his sympathetic attention to all points of view and his patent desire for the 
Community’s welfare, enabled him to succeed where many might have failed. 
Personally, I have special cause to hold his memory in grateful recognition. 
When I embarked upon my first ministry in Bristol he showed me great kind- 
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ness and helped me in many ways to overcome the difficulties and pitfalls that 
beset a young minister placed for the first ttme in a Congregation. He was 
admired and honoured by young and old, by rich and poor, by Jew and non- 
Jew alike throughout Bristol."° 


The Jewish Chronicle also paid tribute to Joseph’s impact in the wider com- 
munity and emphasized that he had been President of the Union of Jewish 
Literary Societies in 1911 and at various times Chairman of the Bristol 
Hebrew Congregation, Hon. Life President of the Bristol Jewish Board of 
Guardians and President of the Bristol Jewish Literary Society as well as a lec- 
turer in Hebrew at Bristol University. It also referred to the presentation to 
him on his seventieth birthday of a grandfather clock by the Bristol 
Congregation as a mark of appreciation, and the fact that when the 
Congregation’s Synagogue was renovated in 1930 he was asked to re-open it 
and was presented with a silver key as a memento of the occasion. 

Clearly Joseph, especially after his retirement from the House in 1923, had 
devoted much of his time and energy to the needs of Jews in Bristol. Also, 
though no doubt he did not intervene in the affairs of the House under Albert 
unless asked to do so, his close proximity and availability for help and advice 
meant that he remained well-known to the boys in the House until his death. 
Albert had shown that the House could prosper under him but nevertheless 
his father’s death was undoubtedly the end of an era and from 1932 onwards 
Albert and Betty were truly on their own. 


Clouds 


Although Joseph’s death in September 1932 was a sad start to the winter term, 
it was in many ways a good term for the House. There were fifty boys, a few 
more than usual, and at the head stood Bernard Waley Cohen, the eldest son 
of Sir Robert, now in his glory days. He had been in the house cricket XI and 
was also captain of the house rugby side as well as being an instrumentalist in 
the School Concert. When he left school at the end of the term he was includ- 
ed in the ‘Public Schoolboys’ tour to New Zealand’ before going up to 
Cambridge, and while an undergraduate he was a volunteer instructor at the 
Duke of York’s camp for boys at Southwold. Bernard was also prominent in 
the house debating society, which was very active during this period. Towards 
the end of this winter term there was a debate on the motion ‘that this House 
would welcome an increasing measure of state control over industry and over 
the life of the people’. Two members of the Common Room were invited to 
make the main speeches, the proposer being Robert St John Reade, who 
taught modern languages, and Rodney Gee, who taught English. Apparently 
both spoke very eloquently and there were some good speeches from the floor. 
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The House Hall. 


The motion was lost by 13 votes to 36, showing that almost the whole House 
was present. 

Robert St John Reade would have been speaking from the heart because 
he was a member of the Labour party and had indeed stood (unsuccessfully) 
as a Labour candidate in the Bristol local elections for the past several years. 
Although this was very much in the spirit of John Percival (a Liberal radical) 
it was not at all approved of in the 1920s and 1930s when the ‘socialists’ were 
beginning to be seen as a threat to the public schools and all they stood for. 
Many Clifton parents and Bristol residents complained to Norman Whatley 
that one of his staff was an active socialist and though Whatley defended 
Reade at first, he eventually used Reade’s decision to move to a house in Pill, 
some distance from the school, as an excuse to sack him in 1933. Reade 
appealed unsuccessfully to the Council and nursed a grievance against the 
school for the rest of his life. As he soon became a member of the Bristol 
Council and was Chairman of its Education Committee for many years after 
1945 he proved to be a powerful enemy. 

The end of winter terms was a time for much self-entertainment within the 
House. The ‘Christmas Concert’ was a musical show featuring several mem- 
bers of staff as well as boys and in 1932 one of the star turns, as a sort of 
magician, was the celebrated head of science, Eric Holmyard. ‘The boys felt 
that ‘it is always pleasing to watch the famous fooling, and Dr Holmyard cer- 
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tainly supplied much amusement by his chemical genius and comical gibber- 
ish’. Albert sang a song, as did his house tutor Jack Footman and ‘out-house’ 
tutor Arthur Croome Leach, as well as several others. Finally, there was the 
House Supper, attended by the Head of House’s father and many other par- 
ents, staff and OCs. This time there were songs from Reginald Fawdry, now 
considered ‘indispensable to the House Supper’. 

While everyone in Polack’s House appeared to be singing from the same 
song-sheet, this was increasingly not the case in the school at large. The stock 
market crash on Wall Street in 1929 eventually had serious repercussions in 
Britain and school fees became beyond the reach of some parents. Jack 
Footman’s old school, Rossall, which drew many clients from the industrial 
north, suffered a calamitous fall in numbers from well over 500 in 1929 down 
to only 220 by 1937." All similar schools were affected to varying degrees and 
at Clifton numbers fell from 778 in 1929 to 724 in 1932, and eventually down 
to 665 in 1939. Polack’s House stayed fairly steady and there were still 45 boys 
there in 1937. When numbers in a school go down, the first person to get the 
blame is the Headmaster, rightly or wrongly. Whatley had in fact done a great 
deal to modernize and improve Clifton and the building of the magnificent 
new Science School, opened by the Prince of Wales in 1927, placed Clifton 
in the forefront of school science teaching nationally. The old Junior School 
had been demolished in order to build these new laboratories and it was 
Whatley’s idea to build a fine new Preparatory School nearby. The stock mar- 
ket crash actually helped this project because property prices fell so that the 
Council was able to buy up houses in The Avenue and demolish them to clear 
a site for the new school, which was opened in 1933. This had major implica- 
tions for the future of Clifton which had been, to this point, in the main an 11 
to 18 school in which staff taught at all levels. After the building of the new 
‘Pre’ there were two schools, each with separate headmasters and staff and 
their own methods and policies. 

Whatley had begun to show signs of strain as early as 1927 when he near- 
ly died of pneumonia. He recovered, but then came the decline in numbers, 
a shortage in revenue, an increase in borrowing, and the need to reduce staff, 
as well as the controversy of the Reade affair. Whatley fell ill again and was 
away for the whole of the January term in 1933. Then came a quarrel 
between Whatley and a newly appointed bursar and Whatley eventually 
insisted that the bursar should be sacked by the Council in 1936. All this 
began to raise doubts about Whatley in the minds of the more business-ori- 
entated members of the Council, including Sir Robert Waley Cohen, who 
had been appointed to it in March 1931. Sir Robert Witt, an OC who became 
Chairman in 1934, was also increasingly critical of the Headmaster. Witt was 
a lawyer who had become a prominent art collector and who had been 
Chairman of the National Gallery since 1930. After Witt gave permission for 
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experimental intelligence tests to be conducted at Clifton without consulting 
the Headmaster, relations between the two became very strained and accord- 
ing to Whatley Witt used to shout at him in his own house. Whatley reckoned 
that Witt and Waley Cohen ganged up against him and wrote in his memoirs 
that ‘the Witts were a family of German origin . . . and I have been assured 
that Witt was at least in part a member of Cohen’s race, though not his reli- 
gion’. As for Waley Cohen, Whatley felt that ‘as long as one agreed with him 
he was charming but he could not tolerate opposition and when he met it 
became ruthless and quite unscrupulous. He disagreed with me at first about 
a circular letter to parents which he wanted to redraft: then about introducing 
a Jewish house to the new Pre, and subsequently about other matters. I knew 
that I had in him a bitter opponent’. 

Witt and Waley Cohen on the other hand felt that, possibly because of his 
illnesses, Whatley had begun to lose grip and that he also showed signs of being 
anti-semitic because of his lack of enthusiasm for a separate Jewish house in 
the Pre. Meanwhile they were acutely conscious of the need to keep the school 
numbers up after so much heavy borrowing to finance the Science School and 
Pre and they felt that a more dynamic, young-minded headmaster would be 
desirable. What part Albert played in this wrangle, if any, is difficult to say, but 
it cannot have been a comfortable time for him with his most influential old 
boy and cousin by marriage at loggerheads with his headmaster. 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, who was by now acknowledged as the head of 
Anglo-Jewry, still worked hard to maintain the House’s links with the Victoria 
Club and in 1934 the boys reported that ‘we were delighted to renew our fix- 
ture with the Victoria Club and we met on their ground on 14th January. The 
majority of us were taken in the Waley Cohen charabanc and after traversing 
most of London we arrived at the ground unchanged at about 2.25. . . We were 
defeated by a better team and we learned many excellent lessons from them. 
After the match we washed at Victoria Club . . . and were then given a sump- 
tuous tea. When the meal had been finished and a couple of speeches delivered 
the two teams began to entertain each other with songs, sketches and jokes’.” 

These were the years in which the Nazi party in Germany rose from com- 
parative obscurity to dominate national politics, a rise cleverly engineered by 
their leader, Adolf Hitler. In 1933 the German parliament building (the 
Reichstag) was set on fire - by the Communists, according to Hitler - and this 
prompted a response in the house magazine which reveals that the boys of the 
House were already well aware of the dangers of Hitler’s movement: 


The Reichstag’s burning, the Reichstag’s burning 
Call out Goering, call out Goering, 

Fire, Fire, Fire, Fire 

Hang the bolshies, hang the bolshies. 
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Torgler’s lying, Torgler’s lying 

Fetch the horsewhip, fetch the horsewhip, 
Beat him up, beat him up, 

Give him Cast’r oil, Give him Cast’r oil. 


Lubbe’s talking, Liibbe’s talking, 
Quickly drug him, quickly drug him 
Bump him off, bump him off, 

Cut his head off, cut his head off. 


Jack Footman left the House in 1934 to become house tutor of North 
‘Town and was commander of the Cadet Corps from 1939 to 1945 before tak- 
ing over Oakeley’s House. His successor as house tutor was.no less than one 
of the school’s Anglican chaplains, the Revd William Oldaker, who was a clas- 
sicist, a theologian and a keen rowing man. He was in charge of the sport and 
encouraged the House to take part, as his predecessor Leach had done. He 
was house tutor for four years before becoming Headmaster of Christ Church 
cathedral choir school at Oxford, and later of the junior section of the King’s 
School, Canterbury. The author of a number of books, including Old 
Testament prophecy and The Background of the life of Jesus, he would have been a 
most congenial colleague for Albert, whose interest in dialogue between 
Christians and Jews was already strong. To have an Anglican clergyman as 
assistant housemaster of a Jewish house is rather remarkable: whether some 
Jewish parents were bemused by this is difficult to say. After Oldaker left in 
1938 he was replaced by John Evans, a Cambridge mathematician with a first 
and a hockey blue who played in goal for the England Hockey XI from 1936 
to 1939. He had been educated himself at Wolverhampton Grammar School, 
a fact which may not have been lost on young Bennie Polack who by 1938 was 
fourteen years old and beginning to make his mark in the House. 

In 1938 the House was improved by a number of gifts. An anonymous 
donor paid half the cost of the ‘palatial’ new changing and washing rooms 
while new furniture for the Hall, consisting of oak tables, chairs and benches 
was presented by the family of Joseph Corcos, who left the House in 1937 and 
was killed in an accident in the Alps soon afterwards, and by the Labovitch 
family. A short entry in the magazine for 1938 reminds us that from its incep- 
tion matrons were attached to the House, but they are difficult to track down 
because despite their importance to the House community they do not appear 
in the school registers and are not often mentioned even in the house maga- 
zine. Some, of course, did not stay very long or make much impression. 
However, in 1938 the Editor wrote: 


Finally a word about our house matron. There are very few O.Cs who do 
not know Miss Norman and who have not received iodine or quinine at her 
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hands and I feel that we must express our pleasure at her speedy recovery from 
her illness in the summer, which made her stay out for four weeks — a record. 
One feels that if Miss Norman were to go the House would be different, and 
we hope that the iodine and the quinine will continue for a long time and the 
House for longer still.” 


Perhaps this concern for the house matron was prompted by the death of 
Bona Polack, aged 74 in 1938. Before Sophie’s death she had been matron for 
a time, and afterwards Joseph’s main support. Never in the most robust health, 
she was affectionately remembered for her kindness and good humour. Her 
younger sister Flora, born three years later, did not die until 1963, aged nine- 


ty-slx. 
War 


The tussle between the Council and Norman Whatley came to a head after 
1936 when, having demanded the dismissal of one bursar, he soon became a 
vigorous critic of his successor, appointed by the Council against his advice. 
Whatley considered him incompetent and said so (by letter) on many occa- 
sions, which resulted in a poisoned atmosphere at the school. This time the 
Council backed the bursar (though they later realized that Whatley had been 
right), and Whatley resigned late in 1938 and left in April 1939. Field Marshal 
Sir William Birdwood, an OC who was Master of the Cambridge College, 
Peterhouse, from 1931 to 1938 and had become President of Clifton College 
in 1935, recommended to the Council a young Peterhouse don called 
Bertrand Hallward, who he knew was interested in taking up a school head- 
ship. Aged 38 Hallward was already well-known for his exceptional good looks 
as well as academic and sporting distinction: his wife was the grand-daughter 
of a bishop and they had four daughters. He had taken first classes with dis- 
tinction in classics at Cambridge, he was the author of several chapters in the 
authoritative Cambridge Ancient History and he had considerable administrative 
experience as Proctor of Cambridge University and a member of the General 
Board of Faculties. He was President of the University Hockey Club and a 
keen tennis player, ice-skater and mountaineer. Accepting the post at Clifton 
on March 14th 1939, he was installed in time for the summer term 1n May. 
Hallward had only one term as a peacetime headmaster because war was 
declared on Germany some three weeks before the winter term began on 
September 22nd. The Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, had hoped that 
Hitler’s promises not to attack any more European states, which he made at 
the Munich Conference in 1938, would be kept, but in September Germany 
invaded Poland and Chamberlain had no alternative but to go to war. The 
Secretary of State for War since 1937 had been Leslie Hore-Belisha, who had 
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left Polack’s House in 1912, the year in which his mother married Sir Adair 
Hore, whose name he then added to his own. He became well known as a bril- 
liant and witty debater at the Oxford Union and he fought in the Great War, 
reaching the rank of major. In 1923 he was elected MP for Devonport as a 
Liberal and he wrote regular columns in the Daily Express, Sunday Express and 
Evening Standard for their owner, Lord Beaverbrook. In 1932 he was made 
financial secretary to the Treasury in Ramsay MacDonald’s National 
Government and then minister of transport in 1934 and a member of the 
Cabinet in 1936. His talent for self-publicity made him a national figure in this 
job because he had to deal with the problems related to the rapidly growing 
number of motor cars, and the illuminated amber globes on black and white 
posts which were placed at pedestrian crossings soon became known as 
‘Belisha beacons’. He also introduced driving tests and revised the highway 
code. 

Neville Chamberlain moved him to the War Office in May 1937 when he 
was forty-three, one of the youngest men to hold the appointment. He 
encouraged recruitment to the army by improving pay and conditions but at 
first did not envisage the British Army playing a major role in a continental 
conflict, in tune with the ‘Appeasement’ philosophy which dominated this 
government’s thinking. However he was one of the first ministers to change 
his view after the Munich Conference and by early 1939 he was advocating 
dramatic increases in the armed forces as well as peacetime conscription. 
When war began he appointed Lord Gort to command the British expedi- 
tionary force to France but was critical of his progress. This created tensions 
within the Cabinet and among high-ranking army officers who always found 
it difficult to stomach Hore-Belisha’s Disraeli-like flamboyance and showman- 
ship as well as his alleged arrogance and lack of punctuality. In January 1940 
Chamberlain removed him from the War Office, offering instead the Board of 
Trade, which was refused. After that he was on the back benches until briefly 
being minister for national insurance for a few months in 1945. Then he lost 
his Devonport seat in 1945 and was made a peer in 1954, dying in 1957 at the 
age of 64. He rose high quickly but his prominence was not maintained - 
some said because of his manner, which excited anti-semitic reactions from a 
few of those round him." 

In addition to being an academic, Hallward throughout his career revealed 
an exceptional business sense and grasp of financial essentials. Aware that 
because of falling numbers the school had been running at a loss for many 
years he proposed some drastic measures. One was to merge two of the 
boarding houses, Dakyns’ and Watson’s, a decision made easier by the deter- 
mination of the middle-aged housemaster of Dakyns’, Rodney Gee, to join 
the forces again. Then Hallward professed himself astonished by the remu- 
neration that Clifton’s housemasters had enjoyed for years, calculating that on 
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top of the maximum teaching salary of £670 a year plus free living expenses 
in the House plus £10 for each boy, a housemaster could earn up to £1,400. 
This was, he knew, about £300 more than any don could earn at Oxford or 
Cambridge and he proposed a swingeing cut of £450. Not surprisingly this 
was received with outrage among the housemasters — even, possibly, Albert, 
who was not a mercenary person at all, but he had a wife and four children to 
support. In the end Hallward settled for a cut in the capitation fee from £10 
to £5 and a 10% reduction in salary for all staff. This would mean in Albert’s 
case that his salary would now be £,603 instead of £670 and his capitation 
fee, based on the 46 boys in the House in September 1939, would be £230 
instead of £460, making a total remuneration of £833 instead of £1130. It 
is not surprising that Hallward, with his boyish looks and confident manner 
and his flaxen hair was not at first the toast of the Common Room, though 
the Council were well pleased. 

Bristol was thought to be out of range of German bombers and though 
air-raid shelters were built in the basements of the houses and the boys were 
put to work bolstering some buildings with sandbags, little more was done 
apart from the observation of a black-out. The Polack’s boys reported — too 
smugly as it turned out: 


We have been strangely unaffected by the war. Not that we ignore it, but, 
whereas other schools have been uprooted and transplanted in great discom- 
fort onto other schools or into vast country houses where everything is “Iaboo’, 
all we have seen of that sort of thing was one solitary Barrage Balloon which 
invaded the Close for about a week. The black-out, of course, has affected us 
to a certain extent, but we soon learnt to suffer such minor discomforts and set 
ourselves to finding pastimes for the dark hours. It was not long before these 
were found and Chess came into its own again, the ‘Circle’ was restarted and 
two gramophone societies held meetings. Who knows how long it will be 
before we are having Bridge parties and knitting circles?” 


The situation changed dramatically in May 1940 when the German 
armies ripped through France, Belgium and the Netherlands. France surren- 
dered, making her aerodromes available to the Luftwaffe and bringing Bristol 
easily within range of bombing sorties. Hallward and the newly-appointed 
bursar, Alan Imlay, who was a retired Clifton housemaster, drove round some 
of the seaside resorts in North Devon and Cornwall early in June looking for 
suitable accommodation for the school should evacuation become necessary. 
On June 24th the first bombs were dropped on Bristol, some of them falling 
only a mile and a half from the school. Hallward ordered the boys into the 
basement shelters for part of each night, and then on June 27th sent the 
school home, five weeks before the expected end of term. Inevitably, many 
parents withdrew their boys but the Council decided that the school would 
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The bomb damage round Polack’s House, December, 1940. 


stay at Clifton and spent £5,000 on improved air-raid shelters, long brick-built 
structures standing outside each House. In order to make up for lost time term 
resumed a few weeks earlier than normal in September 1940, though with 
only 535 boys instead of the 630 of the previous year. On November 24th the 
‘Bristol blitz’ began and on December 2nd a heavy bomb fell on the New 
Field, missing the Wiseman’s House air-raid shelter by 30 feet and the Polack’s 
shelter by 60 feet. It wrecked the school Fives Courts and Squash Courts and 
so seriously damaged both Wiseman’s and Polack’s that both houses were no 
longer habitable. An emergency meeting of the Council was held on 
December 7th in the presence of the Regional Commissioner, General Sir 
Hugh Elles (OQ), who advised the Council to evacuate. The meeting was 
chaired by Birdwood, who agreed, as did Sir Robert Waley Cohen and 
Hallward himself: ‘The Chairman, Sir Robert Witt, thoroughly disapproved of 
the decision but he had been unable to attend the meeting and was left to 
show his disgust by shaking his stick at the Luftwaffe pilots as they dropped 
their bombs near his home in London. 

The night of December 2nd was, inevitably, a memorable one for the boys 
in the Polack’s House air-raid shelter: 


We had retired to the shelters, having received the usual signs of a ‘blitz’ 
on Bristol, and were merrily passing away the time: some were talking, others 
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One of the boarding-house’s air-raid shelters. 


were playing bridge (allowed only in the shelter), some were even preparing for 
Certificate ‘A which was to have been held on the following day, when sudden- 
ly the lights went out and simultaneously there was the impression of a loud 
report - no-one has yet been found who can swear he heard the actual bang - 
the outside doors of the shelter blew in, one of the inside doors split open and 
narrowly missed the head of one member of the House, the roof seemed to 
curve inwards and then spring up again like an elastic band which has been 
stretched and released, and there was a strong acrid smell. It was not til the 
following morning that we saw the full extent of the damage. 

No doubt many OCs will remember the New Field Fives Courts; the bomb 
landed on the corner of one of them, completely demolishing the two fives 
courts, the two old squash courts and the best part of the new squash courts. 
It was impossible to tell what sort of building had been there and most of the 
masonry was residing in the P.H. yard or on the two adjoining rugger pitches. 
We have since heard that their Majesties the King and Queen came to visit our 
‘crater’ as one of the biggest in Bristol. ‘The House itself had suffered badly; 
there was hardly a door or window left standing in the place, many inside study 
walls had cracked open and had to be removed before access could be gained 
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The rugged coastline at Bude. 


to the studies concerned. All our belongings were strewn over the floors and 
many were covered with rubble." 


Bude 


For reasons of safety the decision to evacuate must be seen as wise, even bear- 
ing in mind the fact that, as things turned out, no more bombs fell on the 
school buildings for the rest of the war. Hallward was now faced with the 
unexpected and daunting task of taking the school out of harm’s way, a logis- 
tical nightmare, and he turned for help to Robert Waley Cohen. 
Accommodation that had been offered earlier was no longer available because 
of the Council’s initial decision to stay on at Clifton in 1939, and there seemed 
to be nowhere for the school to go. According to a later account in The 
Cliftonian, Waley Cohen ‘sat at the telephone in his farm-house on Exmoor 
ringing up every government department in turn and urging on them, in the 
most peremptory tones, the over-riding necessity of their providing alternative 
accommodation. He met with nothing but frustration and seemed complete- 
ly baffled. Finally, he replaced the receiver, a defeated man, and those in the 
room looked at him apprehensively, expecting a furious outburst. He turned 
to them and said in the quietest tones: “This 1s a national scandal. I shall speak 
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to Winston about it’”’. 
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It was in fact another OC, the Quartermaster-General Sir Walter Venning, 
who came to the rescue by offering the school some small hotels in the seaside 
resort of Bude, North Cornwall, then occupied by military personnel who 
received the presumably unwelcome news that they must move out into tents. 
In return the Clifton buildings were to be requisitioned for use by the Army. 
The Bude hotels lay on Summerleaze Terrace which faced south across the 
Bude inlet rather than westward, out to sea. The largest, the four-storey 
‘Westcliff? became the home of Wiseman’s, School House and Brown’s, while 
the ‘Erdiston’, on the eastern end of the Terrace, held Dakyns’ and Oakeley’s. 
North ‘Town and South ‘Town, some of whose former day boys had opted to 
be boarders, were in separate small hotels called ‘Edgecumbe’ and ‘Atlantic’ 
and Polack’s were also on their own in the ‘St Hilary’. Separate feeding 
arrangements were abandoned and the whole school fed together in what had 
been ‘The Headland Café, where kosher food was not provided throughout 
the Bude years. Some rooms in the larger hotels became classrooms and the 
laboratories of the Bude County School and another school in nearby 
Stratton were used for science teaching, but only after 4.00 pm. The 
Congregational Church in Bude and the mediaeval church of St Olaf’s at 
Poughill, about a mile away, took the place of Clifton Chapel, while Albert 
conducted synagogue services on Friday nights and Saturdays in Flexbury 
Church Hall. However, Polack’s boys attended the daily morning service in 
the ‘Hall’ (i.e. the Headland Café) on weekdays with the rest of the school, 
where ‘they heard prayers based on the consideration of the common reli- 
gious background of Judaism and Christianity’.” Some 310 boys went down 
to Bude, less than half the school Hallward had taken over in 1939. There had 
been 46 boys in Polack’s in September 1939, dropping to 35 the following 
September. However, 39 Polack’s boys went down to Bude in 1941 in time for 
the official start of term on February 11th. 

Hallward allowed each master only one margarine box full of books and 
housemasters were limited to private furniture for just two rooms. An 
Advance Party went from Clifton by train late in January to prepare the 
accommodation and among them were three Polackians, Harry Cohen, the 
Head of House, John Josephs and Bennie Polack. According to one of them, 
having sacrificed their holidays to make the “St Hilary’ more inhabitable, 


Mugs, that’s what we were, just mugs! We thought we might be when we got 
on the train and when we got off; we knew we were! Have you ever seen two 
semi-detached houses which have been converted into a hotel, lent to the mili- 
tary, and then leased as a ‘House’ for Clifton College? Well, you’re lucky, that’s 
all we can say — we weren't. Our first view of ‘St Hilary’ was during the hours 
of black-out and the only source of iwlumination a torch: we got the impression 
that the place wouldn’t be too bad after all: and then we saw it in daylight: rooms 
full of mattresses, passages full of beds, and over everything a thick (two-inch) 
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layer of dirt... . Every single mattress required airing in front of the fire and 
we can assure you that one of the worst things in the world is to carry big, heavy 
mattresses downstairs and upstairs and especially to be told that the mattress 
you have just carried upstairs wasn’t aired and “would you mind bringing it 
down again, please?” And so it went on; we got housemaid’s knee from scrub- 
bing floors, tennis elbow from cleaning windows, sore thumbs from laying lino 
...and were as houseproud as anyone possibly could be, and then, can you beat 
it? the rest of the boys came back, dirtied everything we had cleaned and grum- 
bled that not enough had been done to make them comfortable! Oh!, I nearly 
forgot, Mr and Mrs Polack and the staff did most of the work.” 


So Clifton College set about its new and very busy daily routine at Bude, 
with about 32 masters and 310 boys. Many of the regular staff had gone off 
to fight and their replacements were often men brought out of retirement, so 
the average age of the staff was quite high. However, its quality was good and 
towards the end of 1941 Hallward informed the Council that he thought that 
‘Clifton at the moment is some way to becoming a very good school indeed’ 
and that ‘it has probably a better teaching staff than exists at any other school 
in the country’.” 


This might seem to have been an exaggerated claim but it was borne out 
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by the spectacular academic results of Clifton at Bude, measured in terms of 
scholarships and exhibitions won at Oxford and Cambridge. Ten of these 
‘awards’ per year had been the norm in the 1930s but from 1941 to 1945 the 
score was 12,16,21,9 and 13. The 21 awards of 1943 meant that Clifton actu- 
ally came top of the public school academic ‘league tables’ with Manchester 
Grammar School, Eton and St Paul’s (all very much larger schools) placed sec- 
ond, third and fourth. This was an unprecedented achievement and it has not 
been repeated since. Hallward himself was intellectually an inspiration as was 
his Second Master the classicist Cecil Taylor, while the science was very ably 
run by William Badcock. Sixteen awards were won in history at Bude, large- 
ly thanks to the presence on the staff for two years of Denis Mack Smith, a 
brilliant young Cambridge undergraduate who had not yet completed his 
degree course but who taught bright members of the Sixth Form how to get 
scholarships and firsts, as he had recently done himself: Sports results were 
also excellent, with far more matches being won than lost in all sports. So 
Hallward was right. Despite all the inconveniences - or even perhaps because 
of them - Clifton at Bude was a very good school indeed. 

Polack’s did not have the luxury of a resident house tutor for a while. John 
Evans was one of those who left to fight (in the RAF) but he visited Bude early 
in 1941 during a spell of leave and noted that the House still showed its love 
of good music, despite a few saxophone players, and that chess and fencing 
were still flourishing. Accommodation, he recognized, was much more 
cramped with the result that there was far less opportunity for private study. 
There was not even a suitable room in which to hold house debates.” Charles 
Payne, who had been house tutor from 1914 to 1920 and who was one of 
those who had postponed retirement to serve at Bude, acted as an ‘out-house’ 
tutor to help Albert and Betty, who also shared with Wiseman’s the services of 
a matron, Miss Vivienne Cotton. 

After a few months of life at Bude, the Polack’s boys decided that there was 
much to be said for the new arrangements. 


At Clifton we were regarded as a separate entity and were looked upon as 
something out of the ordinary and queer. People did not understand us there 
any more than we understood them. Here, however, things are different. St 
Hilary Hotel is situated between the two big hotels; we eat with the remainder 
of the school and what is more important, we say our morning prayers with 
the remainder of the school. This mixing has had an extremely good effect, 
both on us and on the school. ‘They realize that we are quite ordinary human 
beings, like themselves. We eat as they do: we work and play as they do and we 
don’t spend our time fasting and feasting, as they always used to think we did. 
They have begun, moreover, to take an intelligent and sensible interest in our 
activities, so much so that it is probable that the [Headmaster] will preach to 
us in Synagogue before this term is over.” 
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Then during the December holidays of 1941-1942 the strain told on Betty 
who became very seriously ill and had to undergo a series of difficult opera- 
tions, including a hysterectomy, as a result of which she was for a time on the 
danger list. Albert stayed by her bedside for three weeks of the January term 
and Cecil Taylor acted as temporary housemaster while Violet Polack, the 
wife of Joseph’s brother Philip, came down to Bude to help out. Fortunately 
Betty had recovered by the summer term, but it had been a very worrying 
time for all the family. Bennie Polack was made a House VIth in September 
1941 and also carried off a clutch of school prizes — the Percival Scholarship 
Prize, the Whitley Higher Certificate Prize for English, the Higher Certificate 
Old Testament Prize and the Moberly Prize for Latin Prose. Before he left 
school he was also made a praepostor and appointed Editor of The Cliftonian. 
He was also a capable batsman and left-hand bowler. The two girls, Irene and 
Pat, aged 16 and 13, were away at Headington School in Oxford, while 
Ernest, aged 11, was still at St Petroc’s, a prep school in Bude. ‘They all spent 
most of the school holidays in Bude and these were in many ways idyllic times, 
especially in the summer, with opportunities for bathing and joint adventures 
with the Hallwards. Bertrand and his wife Margaret had four daughters, 
Ruth, Catherine, Iola and Christabel, and with the cares of administration 
and responsibility temporarily lifted, Bertrand was full of schemes for family 
walks, picnics and entertainments. ‘The Hallwards liked the Polacks very much 
and the two families became firm friends, despite the fact that the quiet, mod- 
est, Albert could hardly have been more different in personality from his effer- 
vescent headmaster. 

Years later Bennie and Ernest made some notes on Albert’s personality 
and characteristics based on a lifetime’s experience of him: 


Thin, never went bald, five feet nine inches, traditional clothing, neat, gen- 
erous, classical music, walking, golf, tennis, cricket, horse riding, motor bike, 
bookish, Shakespeare, Dickens, Plato, sensitive about other people, calm, bal- 
anced, Liberal idealism, caring, enjoyed rational argument, smoked a pipe. 
‘Tried to keep his wife calm, pretty gentle. Had a dog but preferred human 
beings. Literary, articulate, able to communicate, musical. Did not have good 
digestion. Sneezed a lot. Four large spoons of sugar in his tea. Very slow eater. 
Narrow gullet. Wife dominated in marriage in some ways. She was stronger 
personality. He disapproved of money. Poor by standards of the wife’s class. 
Good relationships with children, did not approve of favourites. Cards, 
Monopoly, bridge, walks, cricket at the county ground, punting, bathing. Very 
fond of his relatives. Strong sense of responsibility and affection for aunts and 
cousins. Main friends were colleagues, maintained over the years. Also Jack 
Sebag Montefiore. Very strong Liberal Jewish beliefs. Always voted Liberal in 
politics and if no candidate, voted Labour. Very strong over the rights of the 
individual, especially for colleague who wanted to stand as a Labour candi- 
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date. Ordinary middle class. Comfortably off. Not extravagant. Bicycle. Never 
had a car. Most impractical about the house. Family nickname: Ikey Po.” 


Although Hallward’s personality was far more forceful than Albert’s (and 
he famously drove a large car with the abandon of Toad of Toad Hall) the 
two shared many interests, in particular the classics, music and a partiality for 
intellectual debate. Moreover, Hallward was a humanist Christian and Albert 
was a liberal Jew, which gave them much common ground in their approach 
to religious issues. Long after Albert’s death Hallward remembered him fond- 
ly and described him in a personal conversation as ‘more Christian than the 
Christians’.”” Hallward needed friends such as Albert on the staff at Bude 
because he had an inveterate enemy in Forbes Mackintosh, the housemaster 
of School House, who strongly disliked him and sought to undermine his posi- 
tion at every opportunity. No doubt Mackintosh rejoiced when duodenal ulcer 
problems exacerbated by overwork and strain resulted in Hallward taking a 
term off during 1943, but he bounced back, with even more energy than 
before. Mackintosh was kept in check until the summer of 1945, when he left 
to be Headmaster of Loretto.” 

By 1942 the Government had taken the decision to call up eighteen-year- 
olds for military service and this had a considerable impact on schools. ‘The 
Polack’s boys wrote: ‘By the call-up of the eighteens the War has been brought 
much closer to everyone in the House. The elder among us realize that we 
shall very soon be engulfed in this grim and terrible conflict. As far as the 
younger members of the House are concerned it means that they will find 
themselves carrying much heavier responsibilities at an earlier age than they 
would have done hitherto.” The following year, when the number of boys in 
the House stood at 44, only six of them were over 16, and it was lamented 
that ‘the administration of the House is constantly being changed as one after 
another of the elder boys take the now well-known trip to Plymouth for their 
medical examinations. This term we even lost our Head of House who was 
suddenly called upon by the Admiralty. In spite of these difficulties the House 
is definitely rising in the esteem of the school, many members of which whole- 
heartedly support us on the rugger and sports fields and in the boxing ring. 
Yes, the House is certainly changing and changing for the better as long as the 
present keenness is sustained.” 

To help with this ‘keenness’ the House had the services for a short time of 
the Revd Peter Brook, a former England rugby international who had been 
appointed to the staff in 1936, and who was house tutor of School House as 
well. Soon enough he left to be a chaplain to the forces and Guy Lageard, 
appointed to teach modern languages in 1943, became house tutor for the 
next two years. ‘He spends a great deal of his time and energy in encourag- 
ing the House in almost every sphere of its activities’, the boys wrote. ‘His 
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coaching of the boxing team and enthusiasm for the Shield have proved 
invaluable. One thing that cannot be too often repeated is the thanks due to 
Mr and Mrs Polack and Miss Cotton for their untiring efforts for the House 
and their inexhaustible supply of patience in dealing with forty-four boys - no 
light task’.*° 

“The Shield’, which became a part of life in Polack’s, was in fact founded 
by Peter Brook in the summer of 1943 with the help of Hans Daltrop, a sen- 
ior boy. Brook’s original idea was that it should be some sort of club or socie- 
ty for fags only, taking members on expeditions, treasure hunts and so on. 
There were map-reading contests which ended over a camp fire and hectic 
treasure hunts, swims and scrambles over rocks. Guy Lageard carried on 
where Brook left off and arranged ‘night ops’ and also expanded the Shield’s 
activities into play-reading and concert performances. One of the junior boys 
for whom these activities were designed was Ernest, Albert and Betty’s 
youngest child, who entered the school and the House in 1943. The boys at 
the top of the House that year were an able lot, many of them making a mark 
in business later on while David Littaur became a well-known orchestral con- 
ductor. Alan Montefiore, later a Fellow of Balliol and renowned moral philos- 
pher, chaired the Froebel Institute while his younger brother David became a 
university lecturer in bacteriology. Lionel Kopelowitz, in tandem with a dis- 
tinguished career in medicine, rose to a prominent position in Anglo-Jewry as 
President of the Board of Deputies of British Jews and a member of the Chief 
Rabbinate Council and the National Council of Christians and Jews. 

While the school was at Bude the Clifton buildings were used by an officer 
cadet training unit from February 1941 to September 1942 and some of the 
boarding houses were let out to Imperial Airways and the BBC. In November 
1942 the U.S. Army’s V Corps occupied the school buildings, and in October 
1943 General Omar Bradley established Clifton as the US First Army head- 
quarters and spent much time with Generals Montgomery and Eisenhower 
planning the ‘D Day’ invasion of Europe, many details of which were settled 
in the operations room set up in the Percival Library. Bradley and his force had 
gone by June 1944 and they were replaced at Clifton by US Ninth Army under 
General Simpson. They left for action in Europe in September and with the 
enemy on the back foot, and the Clifton buildings empty, it seemed sensible to 
think of returning from Bude. The surprise attacks of the V1 and V2 rockets 
on London in September caused further delay because there was a possibility 
that a government department would be relocated from London to the Clifton 
campus. However the rocket launch pads had been captured by November and 
in that month the Clifton buildings were formally handed back to the school. 
The bursar, Alan Imlay, then organized a workforce of about 80 men to repair 
the damage and the return was scheduled for March 1945. 

Whereas the evacuations of some schools during the war had been disrup- 
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tive and demoralizing, there can be no doubt that Clifton’s thirteen terms at 
Bude had been a great success. Hallward had taken 310 boys to Bude and he 
brought 295 back. Academic results had been outstanding and sports results 
had been very good. More than that, the school had experienced an exhila- 
rating injection of new ideas and been shaken out of some of its more con- 
servative patterns. This was also true of Polack’s House, something that was 
fully recognized at the time: 


And so the ghosts will be there to greet our return to Clifton. As they flit 
through the passages, murmuring together of days that are long gone by, they 
will scan these creatures from Bude and judge them by the standards of a 
strangely glorified past. It is a frightening thought; for no doubt we will shock 
these shadows. ‘Traditions they have cherished we have forgotten or ignore; we 
have dropped, for the moment, from the old high standards of intellect. They 
will see a more friendly discipline and a House amazingly young. Where they 
were accustomed to look for reverent respect, they will receive, at the best, mere 
nods of pleased recognition. Yet when the first shock is over, they will find that 
the exiles bring back with them something that has grown with their stay at 
Bude. For a new spirit has been born in ‘St Hilary’, a spirit that cannot be caught 
in abstract words and expressions or explained in a few deft phrases, but one that 
little by little is changing the whole attitude of the House. It is a spirit that has 
been born from freer contacts with the school. It is a spirit of vigour and endeav- 
our, a spirit of enthusiasm for the House and all that it means.”! 


This talk of ghosts moved an OC who was in the House forty years before 
to muse: 


Is precedence observed in this ghostly kingdom? If so, then first to greet his 
House on its return will be the little figure in a black clerical suit with wide- 
brimmed, soft, black hat, Mr Joseph Polack. He will watch PH. from his study 
with the windows from which a balcony and steps lead down to the square of 
asphalt where stump-cricket is played. Few men know more of war and war’s 
desolations than he. Still, one may almost hear him murmur that “men may 
come and men may go, but my House goes on for ever”. And behind him, Mrs 
Polack will stand smiling too, slow to anger and ready to forgive, as she forgave 
me once when, last and least among her guests, I was discovered asleep on her 
drawing-room chair. 

And then, from the house tutor’s room, other figures will emerge, Peppin 
and Palmer and others besides. As they crane over the banisters to watch the 
boys going to their studies, a ghostly bell will ring for a ghostly lock-up. It will 
be rung by a grimy and dishevelled spectre, by Searle, butler to RH. over 40 
years ago; for Searle will surely be there, with or without a collar to his shirt.” 


The number of Old Cliftonians who died in this war was 273, less than 
half the 578 who had perished in the conflict of 1914-1918. The casualties 
among Old Polackians, however, were not halved, with 20 deaths compared 
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with 24. The oldest was Lieut-Col Claude Beddington, aged 72, who had 


entered Heymann’s House in its first year. As a professional soldier he survived 
the Boer War and the Great War, but was killed in action in 1940. Among the 
youngest were Ivor Platt, a sergeant in the RAF, who died in 1945 aged 21, 
and Philip Bogod who became a Captain from the ranks and was killed in 
1943, aged 22. ‘Iwelve of those who died were only in their twenties, six were 
airmen and three died in prisoner of war camps. One, E.A.Nahum, who had 
been Head of the House and then gained a first in science at Cambridge, was 
killed aged 24 in an air raid on Cambridge in 1942. ‘This cut short a promis- 
ing career as he was already influential in the Labour party, while as a nuclear 
physicist his research on the cyclotron was highly valued. In due course Albert 
asked for donations for a memorial tablet inscribed with the names of the 
twenty who had died, and this was placed on the north east wall of Synagogue 
and unveiled by a professional soldier, Colonel (later Brigadier) E.F. Benjamin, 
who had been in the House from 1913 to 1918. 

Albert and Betty did not suffer the same fate as their own parents because 
their Bennie and Ernest both survived the war. Ernest was a schoolboy 
throughout while Bennie won a major classics scholarship to King’s 
Cambridge from Bude in 1942. Having embarked on his degree course he 
was one of twelve able undergraduates specially selected to learn Japanese. 
He was commissioned in the Intelligence Corps with the rank of lheutenant 
and sent to Australia where from April 1944 to July 1945 he was part of a unit 
in Brisbane which translated intercepted messages from the Japanese. From 
July to October 1945 he was in the Philippines, then in New Delhi until 
January 1946 and in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and Johore until August 1946. 
On his release from the forces he returned to Cambridge where he got a 
starred first in his classics finals. 


Promised Land 


There were 46 boys in the House in the summer of 1945, the first term since 
the return to Clifton. Many of the school buildings, though serviceable, were in 
a fairly rough state: there was still a war on, and there were more important pri- 
orities than equipping schools with luxuries. ‘The main change resulting from 
the military occupation was the feeding arrangements because Big School had 
been converted into a dining hall for the US. Army and equipped with 
kitchens. As the school had already become used to dining as one unit in the 
Headland Café at Bude, Hallward and the Council decided that they would not 
revert to the separate house feeding arrangements that had prevailed at Clifton 
before 1941 and that in future all meals would be taken in Big School. This was 
probably the most important change that took place at Clifton between its foun- 
dation and 1987, when it became co-educational, and it could be argued that 
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the history of the school up to then should be considered in two phases accord- 
ing to its feeding arrangements, i.e. 1862-1941, and 1941-1987. Boarding 
schools where meals are taken in the houses are significantly different in atmos- 
phere from those in which pupils feed centrally. For one thing there 1s far less 
work and responsibility for the housemaster and his wife and also much less 
concentration on the house for the pupils, even though there were house tables 
in Big School. Moreover, with central feeding houses tend to be less different 
from each other and less insular, while a more coherent ‘school spirit’ is likely 
to emerge. The practical problem at Clifton was that Big School had to be 
reconverted from time to time to act as an assembly hall or a concert hall. 

Central feeding had important implications for Polack’s. Bertrand 
Hallward stated in his report to the Council in November 1944 that ‘If Mr 
Polack’s House feeds with the other boarding houses in a central dining hall it 
will not be possible to continue the special financial arrangements with Mr 
Polack as a housemaster owning and running his own house on the profit sys- 
tem’.** By this time Polack’s was the only boarding house not owned by the 
school and the question now arose as to whether the school should buy out the 
existing housemaster, as it had purchased all the other boarding houses in the 
past. However, money was short at this ttme and a hefty bill for repairs to the 
House loomed ahead. Some of the damage caused by the bomb in 1940 was 
made good with a grant of £880 from the Ministry of Reconstruction, but 
this only covered the basic necessities. After considering the matter carefully, 
the Council in 1945 decided not to buy the House but instead to lend Albert 
£1,000 to complete repairs, though the school took over the responsibility of 
feeding Polack’s boys in Big School and providing kosher food.” 

The first year back in Bristol was eventful for global rather than local rea- 
sons. he war ended, not with a whimper but with two awe-inspiring atomic 
bangs which even the dimmest schoolboys realized had changed the world for 
ever. Then there was mounting world outrage as details gradually emerged of 
the systematic extermination by the Nazis of about six million Jews in 
European concentration camps. In Britain the figure of Winston Churchill, 
who had achieved a hero status very seldom bestowed by the British on politi- 
cians, suddenly disappeared from the scene after a general election gave the 
Labour Party a big majority for the first time. This meant that, also for the 
first time, there was a government in power in Britain which did not necessar- 
ily endorse the social principles that schools such as Clifton had up to now 
taken for granted. The foundations had been shaken, and many young peo- 
ple sought justifications for their lifestyles. Polack’s was no exception: 


There is a strong body of opinion which holds the view that the arguments 
for a Jewish House are far outweighed by those against one, in itself a tenable 
view were it not actuated by a state of unawareness as to those things for which 
the House exists. In brief, the House exists in order to offer Jewish boys facili- 
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ties for observing their faith, coupled with the advantages to be derived from a 
public school education. [In March 1946] an incident occurred which evoked 
two types of comment relevant to this theme. We were unable to compete on 
this occasion in the school sports since the main events were being held on a 
Saturday. The first attitude to this was that epitomised by a boy who openly 
proclaimed that he had never before been so completely sorry that he was born 
a Jew, the other was that of those who, although naturally disappointed, nev- 
ertheless realized that when all is said and done the outcome of any school 
sports shrinks into insignificance when placed besides the moral and perma- 
nent force of the fourth commandment.” 


It should not be thought that Clifton in 1945 had been so changed by the 
Bude experience that it had passed into a ‘liberal’ phase. That did not begin 
to happen for another fifteen years. Geoffrey Hardyman, who entered 
Oakeley’s House aged thirteen in 1945 and later became a distinguished 
member of the Common Room, wrote some memoirs in 1989 which make 
clear how tough life was then for the average boy. 


Conditions of life at Bude had certainly broken down much of the formal- 
ity and convention of pre-war Clifton but much still remained and the new boy 
soon found himself to be part of a strong and strict tradition. . . . We were 
allowed to talk to boys in other houses, but not allowed to visit other houses until 
we reached the Sixth Form... . The day began with a compulsory cold bath, 
summer and winter [and] after call-over at 7.30 we went to breakfast wearing 
house caps. . . and each carrying his own bottle of sugar. . . . In the afternoon 
there was a diet of games. . . on five days out of seven. . . . Looking back after 
forty years one feels that life in the house was unimaginably strict. Five ‘lates’ or 
three ‘slabs’ in a fortnight meant a beating in front of the assembled House 
Sixths in the library. . . . The front door was firmly locked soon after ten and all 
the lights on the boys’ side were switched off at eleven from a master switch. 
[Despite all this, however] my strongest and abiding memories of life in the 
house at that time are of companionship and humour and the invigorating feel- 


ing of involvement in a purposeful and flourishing community’.” 


This was Oakeley’s House under Albert’s former house tutor, Jack Footman, 
and the régime is not likely to have been essentially different from Polack’s, 
though according to Nick Tarsh, who was in the House from 1947 to 1952, 
there were no cold baths or ‘slabs’ or routine beatings in his time. John Evans 
returned full of war experience as an RAF staff officer in the Middle East to 
resume his post as house tutor in 1946 and to coach house teams. In 1945 the 
house cricket eleven had featured Ernest Polack, aged 15, who, according to his 
captain, Alan Montefiore, ‘had a highly satisfactory season. His dogged defence 
was always a source of irritation to the opposition and confidence to the house 
team. By the end of the season he had made the position of number 3 his own, 
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a fine achievement. If he is to reach the highest school cricket he must learn to 
score more freely, careful attention to wrist-work being his main need’.”’ 

There was a very large influx of new boys in 1946, which took the num- 
bers in the House to 49. A rather sporty atmosphere prevailed, with many 
boys practising cricket on the New Field in their spare time (Ernest among 
them, working on his spin) and a strong interest in fives. ‘The House no longer 
expected to be bottom of the leagues in most sports and was also doing well 
in boxing, cricket and fencing. Art was good, and Polack’s won the House art 
competition in 1945. The Polack’s entry in the singing competition was a dis- 
aster but Albert made up for it by giving an excellent rendering of the Lord 
Chancellor’s comic song from Jolanthe at the House Entertainment. Ernest’s 
performance in the 1946 house cricket team was regarded as ‘rather a disap- 
pointing season as regards batting. He should watch the ball more carefully 
and play his strokes according to the kind of ball that is bowled. He must also 
learn how to play a straight full toss’. One of his team-mates was David Swift 
who later had a versatile career as a barrister, businessman and well-known 
character actor. By 1948 both Ernest and the house team had matured con- 
siderably because Polack’s for the first time reached the finals of the House 
cricket competition, where they lost to the invincible Oakeley’s, who were in 
the final every year between 1946 and 1951, and ‘Cock House’ four times. 
The captain, Gary Zimmerman, congratulated Ernest on ‘carrying his bat for 
15° during the team’s low-scoring first innings of 30. 

In 1948 the boys wrote ‘As the Headmaster mentioned at Commemora- 
tion, our relations with other houses are at their best, and partly because of 
our successes in games, we hold a respected position in the school. No one has 
helped us to achieve this so much as Mr and Mrs Polack. Together with Miss 
Cotton and Mr Evans they provide, by their untiring efforts, an example to the 
House that is well worth following. We cannot thank any of them enough. We 
congratulate Mr and Mrs Polack on reaching their jubilee with the House and 
Mr A.P.Polack on his appointment as the next housemaster; he will take over 
in September, 1949.’ 

Bertrand Hallward, who gave a farewell sermon to the House in 
Synagogue, left Clifton at the end of the summer term in 1948 amid general 
acclaim to take up the post of first Vice-Chancellor of the newly-founded 
University of Nottingham. Clearly, it had seemed sensible for him to settle the 
succession to Polack’s before his departure. By 1949 Albert would be 57 years 
old and he would have done 26 years service in the House. Moreover, there 
was an entirely suitable person willing to take on the housemastership, and 
Ernest was due to leave school in the summer term of 1949. Also, Albert 
would have one year with the new headmaster to familiarize him with Polack’s 
and its ways. It was an ideal time to go. 

The Council was very sorry to lose Hallward and had little success at first 
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in finding someone of similar stature to replace him. Unimpressed with sev- 
eral applicants, including a number of heads of other schools, they went back 
to Hallward who suggested a former pupil of his, Desmond Lee, who was a 
classics don at Cambridge. According to Hallward, he ‘had a magnificent 
brain. I knew how clever Lee was. I taught him, though really he taught me.’ 
The Council, led by Sir Raymond Evershed, a Lord Justice of Appeal, were 
equally impressed with Lee who agreed to accept the post, though he had not 
applied for it and had not even seriously contemplated being a headmaster. 
Tall, and with a hang-dog look about him, Lee was on first contact far less 
jovial and outgoing than his predecessor but he was immediately recognized 
by boys and staff at Clifton as a first-class administrator, thorough, efficient, 
sensible, fair and wise. He had the highest standards, particularly in academ- 
ic matters, and firmly intended that Clifton should rise to meet them. 

Albert, who had not been Head of House under his own father or even a 
praepostor, evidently felt that in Ernest he had a son whom he could trust 
implicitly and who also was respected and liked by his contemporaries. Albert 
made him a House Sixth in September 1947, a position he held for a year 
while first Derek Miller and then Philip Freeman were Heads of the House. 
Then, in September 1948 Albert appointed Ernest Head of the House, a 
position he held for the whole of his father’s last year in office, an event unique 
in Clifton’s history. Thirty-two OCs attended the House Supper in December 
and the House Entertainment was said to be the best for many years. With the 
summer term came speeches and tributes and presentations in thanks for 
Albert and Betty’s 25 years of service to the House. ‘Let it not be forgotten’, 
the house magazine insisted, that ‘all this would have been impossible if the 
two had not been such a perfect team, so different, but so complementary. 
A.I.P could not have been such an admirable housemaster if Mrs Polack had 
not possessed every virtue needed for a housemaster’s wife.” In July Old 
Polackians honoured Albert and Betty with a farewell dinner at the Trocadero 
restaurant in London attended by some 200 people and with Sir Robert 
Waley Cohen presiding. Albert’s portrait had been painted by a Jewish painter 
called Oppenheim in March and it was honourably placed with that of Joseph 
in the House Hall, where it remained until 2005. Irene, then aged 24, called 
in at one of the sittings to see how work was progressing. ‘The artist, evident- 
ly taken with this young lady and her habit of tapping her legs, rewarded her 
with a brilliant quick sketch of her father inscribed “Io Irene Polack who 
watched me at work with a critical look and a kick’. 


Christians and Jews 


Albert and Betty moved away from Bristol after leaving the House and they set 
up home in London so that Albert could take up his new duties with the Council 
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Oppenherm’s sketch of Albert which he gave to Irene. 


of Christians and Jews. This had been established just seven years earlier, in 
1942, largely as a response to the anti-semitic programme of the Nazi party in 
Europe and at a time when the Jewish community was still the only numerical- 
ly substantial non-Christian community in Britain. Its main founders were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Wiliam ‘Temple, and the Chief Rabbi, Joseph 
Hertz, supported by Sir Robert Waley Cohen and others. Its aims were to pro- 
mote religious and cultural understanding between Christians and Jews, to work 
for the elimination of religious and racial prejudice, hatred and discrimination 
- particularly anti-semitism - and to promote religious and racial harmony on 
the basis of ethical and social teachings common to Christianity and Judaism. 
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Meanwhile in October 1949 Ernest went up to King’s, Cambridge, which had 
become something of a family college. His uncle Bennie and his brother Bennie 
had both been there, while a scholarship, funded by OCs, had been established 
at King’s in memory of his grandfather, Joseph. Other members of the family 
had read classics: Ernest was due to read history, and play cricket. 

Albert worked as the Council of Christians and Jews’ Education Officer 
from 1949 to 1968, living with Betty in the family house in Northwood and 
operating from the Council’s headquarters in London. In 1954 there was a 
double celebration in the Polack family with two weddings. Bennie, who after 
Cambridge had trained as a teacher and then become a classics master at 
Wolverhampton Grammar School, married Margaret Hewison, also a 
teacher, in August, while later in the year Irene married Gabriel Aitman in 
November. In due course Bennie and Margaret provided Albert and Betty 
with three grandchildren, Robin, Ian and Ruth, as did Irene and Gabriel with 
David, ‘Tim and Jane. 

In his work with the Council of Christians and Jews religious education 
was Albert’s speciality and he was frequently invited to speak at many educa- 
tional institutions round the country and abroad. He collaborated with the 
Council’s first general secretary, William (Bill) Simpson, who was a Methodist 
minister, in the writing of a pamphlet on ‘Tolerance and a short volume enti- 
tled Jesus in the background of History, which was published in 1957. In the pref- 
ace the authors wrote: 


This book represents an attempt to restore the balance and assess the per- 
manent significance of Jesus’ life and teaching apart from Chnistological 
claims. It is the joint product of a Christian who accepts these claims and a Jew 
who rejects them. Both are united in their veneration of the master-mind and 
share the conviction that its impact on all subsequent human development is, 
outside purely Christian circles, insufficiently appreciated . . . 

For some years we have worked together as colleagues in the specific sphere 
of Christian-Jewish relations. As a result of this experience we have come to 
believe that a better appreciation of the principles for which Jesus stood may 
contribute materially to the bringing more closely together of two groups of 
the human family who, for nearly two thousand years, have been separated by 
misunderstanding and deep-seated prejudice. It may also help to prompt a 
more active concern about those fundamental moral principles which consti- 
tute the common ground between Judaism and Christianity, indifference to 
which has led to the incredible things that have happened to Jews and 
Christians alike in our own day and generation.” 


To mark Albert’s 75th birthday in 1967 more than eighty former members 
of the House held a celebration dinner in London at the City Livery Club, 
Sion College, and he was presented with a testimonial recording their grati- 
tude for his years at Clifton. He retired from the Council of Christians and 
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Albert Polack’s 75th birthday celebration at Sion College, London, 
attended by many former members of the House, September 1967. 


Jews the following year and he and Betty subsequently moved back to Clifton 
and lived in a smart modern house in Guthrie Road, within sight of the 
Wilson ‘Tower. There they were able to renew many former friendships and 
maintain contact with the House and school and their four children and six 
grandchildren. Albert also met the Revd Marcus Braybrooke, then a visiting 
lecturer at Bristol University, who was a supporter of the World Congress of 
Faiths which had been founded in 1936 by Sir Francis Younghusband, one of 
the most remarkable of all Old Cliftonians. ‘Together they decided to set up a 
Bristol and Bath branch of the organization, which they named after 
Younghusband, and Albert devoted a good deal of time to its activities. 

He also worked on another book, Cup of Life, with Joan Lawrence who was 
for many years the Publications Officer for the Council of Christians and 
Jews. ‘Uhe Archbishop of Canterbury, Donald Coggan, wrote in his foreword 
to the book, published in 1976: 


I welcome the opportunity of writing a brief Foreword to this book, not 
only because it is an admirable instance of scholarly co-operation between a 
Christian and a Jew, but also because it fills a need which, so far as I know, has 
hitherto not been met. I refer to the need of a one-volume account of the his- 
tory of post-Biblical Judaism suitable for use in colleges and schools. ‘The field 
is a very big one, and I congratulate the authors on the way in which they have 
covered so much ground in a comparatively small space. 
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We who are Christians have much to be ashamed of as we consider the 
treatment meted out by ‘Christians’ to Jews down the centuries. It is a sorry 
story, and repentance is called for. 

If, as I believe it will, the reading of this book leads to a better understand- 
ing of the history, the learning and the piety of a people to whom Christians 
must forever be in debt, it will have achieved a very worthwhile purpose. I wish 
it well.” 


Albert and Betty were most honoured guests at the House’s centenary cel- 
ebrations in 1978 and, though frail, he was perfectly capable of giving a ser- 
mon in Clifton Chapel in his late eighties. His ninetieth birthday was celebrat- 
ed in April 1982 with a luncheon held in the Masters’ Refectory at Clifton, 
attended by the Headmaster (Stuart Andrews) and several members of 
Council and staff. A few weeks later Albert collapsed on the Close while 
watching a cricket match and he was taken home where he later died on July 
3rd. ‘There were memorial services at Polack’s and at the Westminster 
Synagogue in London set up in the 1970s by a minister, supported by Albert, 
who split from his former Synagogue on matters of religious principle. At the 
service in Polack’s, Peter Brook said that ‘Polack’s has always been and always 
will be an academic house, winners of many awards and places at Oxford and 
Cambridge. ‘This was never more so than under Albert’s regime for he 
encouraged and supported academic prowess at all levels, yet in inter-house 
contests and on the games field Albert, with his house tutors, gave his fullest 
support’. A master of anecdotes based on historical recall, Peter Brook then 
related an incident from the days when he had been chaplain and, for one 
term, Albert’s house tutor at Bude: 


It was necessary to have school prayers immediately after breakfast in the 
Headland Café - the school Hall. At these prayers Polack’s House were present. 
Prayers were taken by the Chaplain or the Headmaster and the form consisted 
of a reading from the Old ‘Testament, short prayers and once a week a hymn, 
which I considered we could all sing in spite of our different faiths. “Yes’, Albert 
said, “There is only one line in the hymn - which was “Eternal Father strong to 
save”, the sailor’s hymn - which presents difficulties. It is the last line, “O Trinity 
of love and power””’. I suggested we change it to “O Unity of love and power”. 
This was acceptable and at Bude we sang that hymn many times... We are all 
here to pay tribute to Albert for his long life of service, for his loyalty to the 
school and House he loved, for his integrity at all times, for his sense of humour, 
for his love of the outdoor life, for his outstanding qualities as a housemaster, for 
his devotion to his family and his faith in God. Surely he is a legend from the 
past who will long be remembered as one of the Clifton greats.” 


Betty, who was seven years younger than Albert, outlived him by seven 
years, dying in 1989, also in July and also at the age of ninety. 
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The Cousin 


ninth child, Philip, was born thirteen years later, in 1869. As a young 

man he worked for a firm which imported hairs and bristles for tooth- 
brushes but this foundered and left Philip without a job, so he started a simi- 
lar business of his own. He struggled at first, but prospered sufficiently to 
marry, in 1910, Violet Jackson - when he was 41 and she was 28. Their only 
child, named Alfred Philip, but known as Philip (or Phil), like his father, was 
born in 1912. Philip and Violet maintained close links with Joseph and Sophie 
Polack and their three sons at Clifton, and Ernest specifically sent his ‘very 
keen love’ to ‘Uncle Phil’ in his last letter from the Western Front. During the 
1920s Philip and his family lived close to University College School in 
Hampstead, a fine day school linked to London University and sharing its sec- 
ular philosophy, and Philip junior was an outstanding pupil there. He then 
moved on with a scholarship to St John’s College, Gambridge, where he was 
a brilliant student of French and Spanish, gaining first classes in both parts of 
the degree course. 

By this time he had become close to Joanna Salaman whom he had met 
because their respective grandmothers had known each other in Liverpool. 
She was nine months younger than Philip and her father had been killed at 
Gallipoli in 1915, when she was only two years old. Her mother moved to 
Radlett in 1921 and Joanna attended St Alban’s High School for Girls and 
then became a nurse at St Thomas’ Hospital in London, spending some of 
her time working with Jewish refugees in Whitechapel. In 1936, when he was 
24, Philip was appointed to the staff of Wycliffe College, then a small pub- 
lic school in Gloucestershire, and with this degree of stability he asked 
Joanna to marry him. The marriage took place in the Reform Jewish 
Synagogue in London in 1937 and Philip’s father (by now a reasonably pros- 


L= Polack had nine children, of whom Joseph was the second. His 
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perous businessman), bought them a cottage in Stonehouse, near Wycliffe 
College.’ 

Philip’s cast of mind was always liberal-socialist and he was not entirely 
happy with the atmosphere of a small public school. Shortly after starting at 
Wycliffe he heard a lecture by John Garrett, the charismatic headmaster of 
Rayne’s Park County Secondary School in London, who impressed him and 
offered him the opportunity of starting up a Spanish department at his school, 
so Philip and Joanna moved to Rayne’s Park in 1939. A few weeks later their 
daughter, Jill, was born. Unfortunately the war intervened at this point, as 
Philip later recounted in a family memoir: 


When war was declared in September 1939 I was teaching at a school in 
London and had a wife and baby daughter. Nothing much happened until 
France fell in May 1940. Joanna and baby Jill were packed off to the country 
and the air raids soon began . . . In July 1940 my ‘call-up’ papers to the forces 
arrived — I was to join the Royal Artillery (as a plain Gunner) in September. 
Before that, however, I had applied to a part of the Intelligence Corps called 
Field Security, which wanted people with a knowledge of foreign languages. I 
had to go up to a poky little office in central London where a fat woman in uni- 
form gave me an extremely simple dictation exercise in French and Spanish 
and said ‘You’re accepted’. But I was told to go ahead with my ordinary call- 
up and they would send for me when they wanted me — which I hoped would 
be soon. 

So I went with a hundred or more raw recruits to a little seaside town in 
Cornwall where a handful of officers and NCOs began to train us as gunners. 
We were all from London and from all sorts of jobs and districts, many from 
the poorest ones. We were housed in small, totally unfurnished seaside hotels 
and had our meals in a ramshackle old hall where once the seaside entertain- 
ments had taken place. . . On the first morning the thing happened that I still 
think of as the most depressing moment of my whole five years; packing up 
the civilian clothes I had arrived in and getting them sent back to Joanna. I felt 
that my whole previous life, 27 years of it, had disappeared for ever and I had 
stopped being me and become a number: 1080588, Gunner Polack, A.P’ 


The ‘little seaside town in Cornwall’ was none other than Bude, and the 
hotels were very likely the ones that would soon be accommodating the evac- 
uated Clifton College. Philip was treated to two months basic training there 
before he was rescued by the Intelligence Service and transferred to their 
depot in Winchester where he found himself among ‘an odd mixture of peo- 
ple who had a knowledge of foreign languages: university lecturers, school- 
masters, journalists, writers, musicians and a sprinkling of foreigners who had 
dual nationality’. At Winchester there was more basic training, as the profes- 
sional military staff struggled to make decent soldiers out of this ill-assorted 
group. The best thing about it for Philip was that he learnt to ride a motor- 
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bike. In due course he was promoted to corporal and then sergeant and 
moved to Scotland. Joanna was with him for some of the time and in 1942 
their second daughter, Ruth, was born. Unfortunately a few weeks later she 
fell victim to meningitis which left her profoundly deaf. Philip was soon post- 
ed to Madagascar, travelling via South Africa, and after this, and by mistake, 
according to him, he was sent to India for officer training and eventually 
became a captain, serving in Burma. In all he was in the army for five years, 
one and a half of them as an officer, and he was separated from Joanna and 
his daughters for three years and eight months. 

On his release in 1945 Philip went back to Raynes Park but John Garrett 
had moved on to be Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School. In any case, the 
question of the succession to Polack’s House was now beginning to arise. 
Bennie Polack, Albert’s eldest son, was well qualified and keen to be a teacher, 
but he was still in his early twenties and without experience. Albert and Philip 
knew each other well and were, of course, first cousins, despite the fact that 
there was an age difference of twenty years between them. Philip was pre- 
pared to take on the religious and administrative responsibilities of the House 
and Joanna was willing to share them with him. Bertrand Hallward had a 
word with John Garrett to check Philip’s teaching credentials, which were 
excellent, so in 1946 he appointed Philip to the staff at Clifton to teach 
Spanish, with a view to taking over Polack’s House in 1949. 

Philip moved the family to Royal York Villas in Clifton and there a third 
child, Michael, was born in 1947. Philip was joined on the Clifton staff that 
year by another Spanish specialist fresh from the forces, Harry Edwards (ex- 
Lieut Colonel, and MBE) who remained a good friend and colleague, and in 
1948 to prepare for his impending housemasterly duties Philip served as house 
tutor for one year to Ernest Hazelton in South Town. Then, in the summer of 
1949 came the flurry of movement to and from the private side of Polack’s 
House, the decorating, the laying of carpets and the moving of books and fur- 
niture, though at first they had no money to buy anything new for the large 
rooms. Philip was 37 and Joanna was 36 and because the school had adopted 
a policy of imposing a maximum tenure on housemasters, they could look for- 
ward to fifteen years in Percival Road. ‘They inherited the ‘house butler’, 
Leshe Skinner, who basically looked after the coal, rang bells and did odd jobs, 
and there were two maids on the school side as well as a cook and two maids 
on the private side. ‘There was also the long-serving matron, Vivienne Cotton, 
who had her meals in her own room upstairs. If any boys were ill in bed, 
Joanna had to feed them as well as her own family and the house tutor, John 
Evans, who dined with them in the evening. When term began in September 
the boys returned to a House where their housemaster was new but already 
familiar to them as a member of the Common Room. His name was not new, 
either. It was still Polack. 
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Assuming that the editors of the house magazine wrote sincerely, Philip and 
Joanna made an excellent impression in their first year: 


In the short time they have been among us they have endeared themselves 
to members of the House by their qualities of understanding, kindness and 
good humour. Mrs Polack has taken infinite pains to help the House on every 
possible occasion, and she is held in warm affection by everyone. A close insight 
into human nature has made Mr Polack, both in his official and unofficial 
capacities, a guide to us as well as a master. We feel that the successes of the 
House this year are due in no small measure to his ever present enthusiasm.’ 


Philp had three Heads of House in his first year, one in each term. First there 
was Michael Kisch, a nephew of Clifton’s first Jewish Head of School, Sir Cecil 
Kisch, and then Bernard Pollecoff and David Sussman. In the summer term of 
1950 there was a change of house tutor because John Evans left to get married, 
though he remained at Clifton and was later appointed head of the military and 
engineering side and then head of the maths department. The new house tutor 
was Robin Hone, a young Wykehamist with a first from Oxford whose father 
happened to be an Anglican bishop. Ever polite, the editors recorded that ‘Mr 
Hone’s first term has been a great success and he has shown a lively and sympa- 
thetic interest in the House’. On a more general topic, the boys felt that Polack’s 
was becoming more and more integrated into the life of the school: 


We have seen the House this year excel in many different spheres of activ- 
ity. The fact that in recent years we have been gaining many more school 
colours, and the increase in personal friendships outside the House, seems to 
indicate that we have at last achieved that equality of status which is so impor- 
tant to the House and school alike. ‘The ability of the House to integrate itself 
as members of the Jewish community and of a great English Public School is 
an achievement of which we may feel justly proud.’ 


Easily the most significant development in Polack’s House during Philip’s 
time was a relentless increase in numbers, from about 50 when he took over 
to 76 when he left. The 1950s were years when boarding was very popular 
with parents and nearly all public schools saw a swelling in numbers. Clifton’s 
total numbers, including the Pre, rose from 813 in 1949 to 992 in 1964, part- 
ly owing to the foundation of a new day house, East Town. However, this was 
not an increase of 50%, which was the case in Polack’s, and it is quite clear 
that during these years the House was among the most dynamic and success- 
ful units of the school. One of the main reasons for this must be the high 
regard in which Philip and Joanna were held by the Jewish community. The 
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increase was dealt with first of all by cramming more boys into the existing 
accommodation and then by the school’s acquisition in 1956 of a grotesque 
crenellated Victorian villa on the other side of Percival Road, nicknamed 
“The Chateau’, which became an annexe for Polack’s boys. 

There were some considerable characters in the House in the early 1950s, 
many of whom became well-known in later life. Among the wags was Brian 
Marber, later a TV producer and Rothschild fund manager, who produced a list 
of the nicknames of the 59 boys in the House in 1951, acknowledging that his 
own was ‘Pad’. Head of the House was Michael ‘Tarsh (“Mooncalf’) whose 
younger brother Nick (‘Binkie’) was later Head of the House and the first 
Polack’s boy to be Head of the School in the winter term of 1952, when he was 
also captain of the school rugby XV for the second year running. He went on to 





Philp and Joanna Polack in their early years in the House. 


play for England schoolboys, get a Cambridge rugby blue, qualify as a barrister 
and head up several major travel companies. He was appointed OBE for servic- 
es to charity in 2006. ‘Trevor Chinn (‘Oscar’) built up the Lex Service empire and 
was knighted in 1990 for political services, while David Wolfson constructed 
another business empire as well as being appointed head of Margaret 
‘Thatcher’s private office at No 10 Downing Street. He was knighted in 1984 for 
political services and created a life peer in 1991. Clive Swift (‘Ginger’) became a 
member of the Royal Shakespeare Company and a well-known face on the 
stage and TV, particularly as the henpecked Mr Bucket with his social climbing 
wife Hyacinth (played by Patricia Routledge, a friend of Harry Edwards). 
Benjamin Sunlight (‘Sunshine’) and Bryan Senior (‘Bas’) both became notable 
artists and designers. ‘Cousinhood’ names were less in evidence in the House by 
now, though there were still a couple of Mocattas, John and Francis. 
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Nick Tarsh with his Clifton rugby coaches, john Kendall-Carpenter (left) and Peter Brook (right), 


both former England internationals. 


With all this talent about it was not surprising that the House made a big 
impact in school competitions in the early fifties, even in team sports, which 
had never really been its strong suit. Nick ‘Tarsh led a group of more than a 
dozen Polackians who played on ‘bigside’, and Brian Marber was captain of 
fencing, while Ben Levy was Editor of The Cliftonian. ‘The House Art compe- 
tition was won in 1950 and 1951 while in 1952 it was noted that ‘our entry for 
the competition was completely dominated by the work of Senior and 
Sunlight, who are the two most outstanding artists in the school’. With the 
special encouragement of Philip, who was an enthusiast for the theatre (in 
particular Spanish plays of the 16th century), the House Drama Competition, 
staged in the Pre Hall, was won for the first time in 1950 and then in three out 
of the next four years. 

In 1953 the boys wrote: ‘In this, the seventy-fifth year of the House’s exis- 
tence, the number of Polackians reached the highest recorded level [62]: 
never has the House amassed so many school colours; never before could we 
boast so many school appointments’. ‘There was a ‘flu’ epidemic in the spring 
term and many boys had to stay in bed in the House, where they were tend- 
ed by the matron, Vivienne Cotton, and Joanna. “Io Mrs Polack’, the boys 
recorded in gratitude, “who nursed almost half the House throughout the epi- 
demic... go our respect and thanks’. ‘This was added to what had become an 
annual tribute to Vivienne Cotton, ‘who has mothered what must be a half 
hundred boys with unfailing kindness, good humour and forbearance.’ 
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There were also tributes at Clifton as well as in the world at large to Sir 
Robert Waley Cohen, who died in 1952, aged 75. Albert wrote an apprecia- 
tion for the house magazine which noted that: 


When he grew up and began to play a significant part in public life he 
came to formulate rather special ideas about the House and the objects for 
which it existed. To him it seemed a particularly bright example of the way 
things are conducted in this country, the tolerant and practical way of good 
sense tinged with a certain vision and idealism. He felt that the boys who went 
through the House would come under the influence of what was best in the 
English educational tradition as well as the spiritual values of their own 
ancient faith. In this way they would turn out to be loyal members of the 
School and at the same time keen supporters of the Anglo-Jewish community. 
Moreover he thought that a school whose policy was informed by such a liber- 
al outlook and showed such respect for a distinctive religious faith would play 
a significant role in the educational system of the country. 

His affection for his old House showed itself throughout his life in a vari- 
ety of ways. He was a constant visitor and loved to join the groups of old boys 
who gather on special occasions to discuss everything under the sun until the 
small hours of the morning. His beautiful readings of the Commemoration 
Anthem ‘Let us now praise famous men’ year after year at the Synagogue serv- 
ice will not easily be forgotten. He took a great interest in the boys themselves, 
and their education and subsequent careers. Above all he was the counsellor 
and friend of three successive housemasters and it is no exaggeration to say 
that any success the House may have achieved during a period of over forty 
years was in a large measure due to his vision, wisdom and unfailing devotion’ .° 


Changes 


A major change took place in the House with the retirement in 1954 of 
Vivienne Cotton, who had been a much admired matron since the 1930s. In 
her place came the wiry and feisty Diana Henrietta (‘Jetta’) Oberwarth who 
was to be a major force in the House over the next three decades. She was 
born in Munich in 1921 to a Jewish father who was brought up a Lutheran 
and whose own father was a prosperous businessman owning a factory which 
manufactured rivets. Because they were of Jewish origin, though not religion, 
her father, mother and sister Gabrielle felt obliged to flee from Nazi Germany 
in 1936, moving first to Italy and then to London. Jetta stayed for many years 
working in Italy and then moved to Britain in the early 1950s, where she 
worked for a time for Joanna’s mother in St Albans. When the vacancy for a 
matron arose in Polack’s, the post was offered to Jetta, then aged 33 and 
unmarried. She avoided speaking her native German but she could speak flu- 
ent Italian and fluent English, though with a distinctive accent. She had no 
formal medical training (nor had her predecessor), but Joanna was a fully 
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qualified and experienced nurse. By her own admission Jetta never liked the 
thought of blood, but she learnt a lot about medicine. ‘To the boys in the 
House she was ‘Miss Ober’ and they knew they had to keep on the right side 
of her. If she approved of you, she could be a most supportive and cheerful 
friend: if she did not, you would soon be treated to the sharp side of her 
tongue until you mended your ways. 

In 1954 the Headmaster changed, also. Desmond Lee was widely admired 
- too much so because Winchester poached him in 1954 and he went on to be 
Chairman of the Headmasters’ Conference, a knight, President of Hughes 
Hall at Cambridge and the author of a translation of Plato’s Republic, written 
on the train to and from conferences, which eventually sold over a million 
copies. As part of the search for a successor the Chairman of Council, Sir 
Frank Tribe, held talks with representatives of the Common Room who had 
expressed their preference for another academic headmaster. ‘Tribe’s letter to 
Council members on this subject is interesting because it gives an insight into 
what made Clifton tick in the mid-1950s. 


I inquired what in the view of staff was the qualification which they would 
regard as of first importance, and was surprised by the practically unanimous 
view that intellectual eminence came easily first. A double first would not nec- 
essarily fit the bill for other qualities are also required and intellectual develop- 
ment sometimes stops after taking a degree; but representatives of all age- 
groups in the staff feel that they must, above all, have a man whose intellectu- 
al qualities will command their respect. 

It was noticeable how little importance was attached to keenness on games 
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or to relationships with parents. . . . There was, I think, a general feeling that 
we needed someone in sympathy with the broad liberal traditions of the school, 
with a wide interest in current affairs, able to take a leading position in the life 
of Bristol and anxious to develop co-operation with rather than show obstruc- 
tion to the public education system. All with whom I discussed the point hoped 
that we should continue in the forefront of public schools in taking a liberal line 
on the subject of the Fleming Report, bursaries, and similar problems.° 


It is clear from this extract to what extent the concept of a ‘liberal’ Clifton 
had by now taken hold. Although John Percival had been a radical in many 
ways Clifton after he left soon embraced the traditional public school values 
and aspirations and this was still true in the 1930s when Whatley, though a 
moderniser in some respects, was reluctant for a member of his staff to stand 
as a Labour candidate in local elections. Bude had broken that mould and 
Clifton’s post-war academic edge resulted from the large number of young 
men with strong intellectual interests whom both Hallward and Lee had 
recruited to the staff. Among Hallward’s appointments, Philip Polack, David 
Gaunt, Charles Baggley, Michael Lane and Robin Hone all had firsts while 
Lee appointed another seven men with firsts, including the influential histori- 
ans John Thorn and Martin Scott. Most of these young men were impatient 
to be rid of the cobwebs of the past, including much of what Clifton had once 
revered. Henry Newbolt and his ‘Best School of Al? became something of a 
joke, Haig was increasingly presented as the ‘Butcher of the Somme’ and 
accepted social hierarchies came more into question. Hence the staff’s enthu- 
siasm for the Fleming Report, which encouraged public schools to take on 
state-funded pupils from outside the normal ‘class’ boundaries. 

Philip had come to Clifton from a state school and he remained critical of 
the division between the state and the independent sectors of education, 
though his sense of humour prevented criticism turning into bitterness. All the 
same, he could not resist sending the following Newbolt parody to the Bursar, 
Jan Merry, regarding a financial Appeal made in the 1950's. 


There’s a breathless hush and its close to-night, 
A year to go and the cash to raise. 

The fees are up and their income’s slight, 

But let’s make sure that the parent pays. 

And it’s not for the sake of a dining-hall 

Or the lure of a heated swimming pool, 

It’s the old regime with its back to the wall, 
Pay up, pay up and save the school! 


The link in the balance sheet’s solid red, 
Red with the fate of a school that’s broke. 
The public school spirit is long since dead, 
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The boys do nothing but drink and smoke. 
And it’s not for the sake of our faith in God 
Or the empty shell of a bare Big School, 
But to save us all from the Secondary Mod. 
Pay up, pay up and save the school! 


No candidate of high academic stature applied for Lee’s post, so again the 
Council turned to Hallward who with Lee’s strong agreement recommended 
Nicholas (‘Nick’) Hammond, a former Cambridge pupil of Hallward. After a 
brilliant university career he emerged festooned with firsts and prizes and 
became a classics don at Clare College in 1930. During the war his record was 
hardly short of heroic because he was Acting Commander of the Allied 
Military Mission to the guerrilla resistance movement in Greece, operating 
behind the enemy lines and earning the rank of Lt.Colonel and a DSO. At the 
age of 46 he had not really thought of taking up a headmastership and was 
heavily involved in writing his book on the early history of Greece, but he had 
four children of school age to educate, so he accepted the Council’s offer and 
took office in September 1954. He was the fourth don in succession to be 
appointed Headmaster of Clifton and in his eight years he achieved all that had 
been hoped from him - an increase in numbers and notable academic as well 
as sporting success. In his first term he attended evening prayers in Polack’s and 
he was a great supporter of the House and a good friend of Philip and Joanna. 

By 1956 numbers in the House had climbed to 71 and two significant 
developments took place that year. One was the redecoration and extension of 
the Synagogue which was made possible by a 75th anniversary appeal, to 
which 148 former members of the House responded, and the other was the 
finalization of the generous gift of the House to the school. Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen’s father and uncle were prominent among those who had helped 
Joseph Polack to buy and extend the House in the first instance and Bernard 
Waley-Cohen*, a member of the Council since 1952, made the welcome sug- 
gestion in 1954 that he and his brother and sister should buy the house from 
the Polack family and present it to the school in memory of their late father.’ 
The purchase was subsequently made for £6,750 and on June 23rd 1956 
Bertrand Hallward travelled from Nottingham to unveil a plaque in the House 
Hall in memory of Sir Robert, referring to his great service to the school and 
to his work in many fields which he said were all based on a deep, religious 
feeling. The President of the College, Lord Evershed, then thanked Sir 
Robert’s sons and daughter for presenting the House to the school in memo- 
ry of their father." 

There was another change in 1956 when Robin Hone left to prepare for 


* Afier the death of Sir Robert Waley Cohen, his children used the surname Waley-Cohen. 
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Philip and Joanna, probably at Robin Hone’s wedding 


becoming a housemaster himself, of Oakeley’s. The boys felt that in his six 
years he had done the House many good services, ‘from wangling theatre tick- 
ets to guarding the House’s money’ and that he had ‘been helpful and kind to 
every member of the House’. He was in Oakeley’s from 1958 to 1965 when 
he left to be Headmaster of Exeter School. His replacement was Nigel Jones, 
another young Wykehamist, and a modern linguist. He was also an able artist 
and he soon persuaded Philip and Joanna to allow him to paint one entire wall 
of their large dining room as an abstract mural, with pink being the dominant 
colour. ‘They were attracted to contemporary painting and unwittingly made 
an excellent investment about this time through the purchase of some pictures 
by Ivon Hitchens, whose work became highly sought-after a few decades later, 

While conscious of the House’s constantly growing stature and success the 
boys attempted not to be complacent. ‘As appears from our successes in many 
fields this year’, they wrote in 1956, ‘this House is very talented in nearly every 
school activity; but too many people are content with applying their talent 
only in one direction and not attempting to use it in any other of the many 
sports and pastimes this school has to offer’. The range of activities within the 
House was also very considerable, with a debating society, a music society, sev- 
eral play reading societies, a number of house entertainments of various 
kinds, a vigorous programme of ‘night-ops’ and camping weekends for “The 
Shield’. There was also a Friday evening circle for intellectual discussion, a 
chess club and a jazz club. Regular contact was still kept with the Victoria 
Club in London which now beckoned with the added attraction of female 
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membership. ‘he House had its own sporting fixtures such as a cricket match 
with the Redland police, while caving in the Mendips was beginning to 
emerge as an interest among some of the hardier senior boys. This became a 
house tradition and was very largely stimulated by Philip himself, who fre- 
quently took groups of Polack’s boys down into these subterranean wonder- 
worlds. He also included boys in family holiday trips to the Lake District and 
Spain, occasions fondly remembered by those who took part for their sense of 
adventure, fun and good humour. 

In 1959 Philip and the House VIths together decided to end the long- 
established practice of senior boys disciplining junior ones by use of the cane.” 
Prefects’ beatings had been an inseparable part of the ‘old’ public school tra- 
dition, taken for granted by millions of young readers of the Billy Bunter sto- 
ries, in which the ‘fat owl of the Remove’ inevitably ended up being whacked 
for some misdemeanour or other. Or in a state school context there was “Denis 
the Menace’ in The Beano, read by even more millions, who got simular treat- 
ment either from his teachers or his father. During the 1950s and 1960s, as the 
internal hierarchies at schools like Clifton began to break down, as boys began 
to call each other by their first rather than surnames and as the authority even 
of teachers began to be questioned, most senior boys lost interest in adminis- 
tering corporal punishment. Philip did not really approve anyway, and 
Polack’s was among the first houses at Clifton to stop boys beating boys. ‘The 
last was the more traditional School House, over a decade later. This did not 
mean that corporal punishment by members of staff ceased, though it began 
to decline - as did discipline in the school, according to some critics. 

By this time a young sixth former called Braham Murray had already 
made his mark in the House with his exceptional talent for acting, script-writ- 
ing and producing, In 1959 he was ‘ranting and raving in an American-type 
introduction to the Sam Cyzer show’ in the house entertainment, and he 
wrote and produced a hilarious Purim pantomime as well as acting in the play 
for the house competition, The Bespoke Overcoat, by Wolf Mankowitz, when he 
was specially commended by the adjudicator. In 1960 he produced Brand, 
playing the lead role himself, but John Evans wrote that ‘it comes into that 
strange category of failures so impressive that they are remembered, with 
appreciation, long after the success of other limited attempts have passed into 
the limbo of forgotten things’. As a house entertainment that year he also 
directed one act from each of the plays Reluctant Heroes and Stepney Green, both 
with a large cast. In his last term, the spring of 1961, he produced Jacques by 
Ionesco, which won the house drama competition. A reviewer wrote ‘For 
sheer competence [Polack’s] would have been worthy winners, as the cast was 
well drilled, alert and showed a unity which added immeasurably to the dra- 
matic impact. It may have been a unity created by an incomprehensible play 
which allowed discretion to be thrown to the winds; a sheer defiance to the 
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Sur Bernard Waley-Cohen visits Clifton as Lord Mayor of London. 





adjudicator, challenging him to make anything of this naturalistic comedy, but 
I think not.’ As he was also Head of the House this term (and school Captain 
of Fencing for the third year) Braham Murray left on a high for Oxford and 
later became well known as artistic director of the Royal Exchange Theatre 
Company in Manchester. As a scholar, a sportsman, a responsible senior boy 
and an original artistic talent he was in many ways the embodiment of 
Polack’s House under Philip and Joanna. 

From 1960 to 1961 the Lord Mayor of London was an Old Polackian. 
Bernard Waley-Cohen left the House in 1932 and spent some time at 
Britannia Royal Naval College before Cambridge, after which he pursued a 
career in the City. During the war he worked at the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power and he became an Alderman of the City of London in 1949 and 
Sheriff for 1955-56. He was also appointed a member of the Clifton Council 
in 1952 and ‘Treasurer from 1962 to 1970. At 46 he was one of the youngest 
of Lord Mayors and he was also created a baronet, which in those days went 
with the office. Sir Bernard and his official City entourage, wearing their for- 
mal livery, made a ‘state’ visit to the school and the House in 1961 and just 
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before his year of duty ended he put the Guildhall at the disposal of the OC 
Society for a banquet which gave a fine start to the celebrations of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the school’s foundation in 1862. 

At the Centenary Commemoration in 1962 there was a concert attended 
by 2,000 people in the Colston Hall and the chief guest at the speeches on the 
Close was the Lord Chancellor, Lord Kilmuir. On Saturday June 30th, three 
celebration services were held. One, attended by most boys in the school and 
their parents, was in Bristol cathedral, where the preacher was Lord Fisher of 
Lambeth. Another was held simultaneously in Chapel for Old Cliftonians, 
and a third was held for Polack’s House, parents and former pupils in Big 
School. The Duke of Beaufort unveiled a plaque to Arthur Collins, the twelve 
-year-old Cliftonian whose record of 628 in a school cricket game was (and 
still is) the world record, and, as a final exciting touch, the two-day match 
against Rugby was won with five minutes to spare. From the United States, 
General Omar Bradley telegraphed his congratulations and thanks to the 
school for its hospitality during the war. To crown everything, boys in the 
school had won a new record of 23 Oxford and Cambridge awards, two more 
than the best year at Bude.'° Four of these had been gained by Polack’s boys, 
and it was unusual during Philip’s housemastership for there to be a year with- 
out two or three university awards from the House. 

Nick Hammond called 1962 annus mirandus, a marvellous year, but it was 
his last at Clifton because he accepted the post of Professor of Greek at Bristol 
University and left in July. His distinguished tenure of this post until 1973 saw 
an outpouring of major publications which brought him international recog- 
nition, fellowship of the British Academy in 1968 and a CBE in 1974. 
Deciding at last that the time had come to appoint a schoolmaster as Head, 
the Council chose as his successor Stephen McWatters, who had been Head 
of School at Eton and whose father, Sir Arthur, had been Head of School at 
Clifton and a holder of the Hugh Lucas scholarship. A classics double first at 
Oxford, McWatters was 42 years old and he came from Eton where he had 
been Master in College and, lately, a housemaster. He took up his post in April 
1963, which allowed Martin Hardcastle, the Second Master, to preside over 
the school for two terms as Acting Headmaster. The highlight of this period 
was a visit from Princess Alexandra in October 1962 and the downside was 
one of the coldest winters on record. 


Kibbutz 


In 1897 Dr Theodor Herzl, an Austrian journalist, presided over the first 
‘Zionist’ Congress in Basle, dedicated to the establishment of a homeland for 
Jewish people. He initiated the World Zionist Organization and remained 
President until his early death in 1904, aged 44. Before he died he persuaded 
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the British Government to approve a Jewish state in Uganda, but this encoun- 
tered strong opposition. Dr Chaim Weizmann, an Anglo-Jewish scientist at 
Manchester University, became the leader of the Zionist movement in Britain 
and he was able to persuade leading British politicians that Palestine should 
be designated as a home for the Jewish people. In 1917, the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Balfour, produced a Declaration on behalf of the British Cabinet which 
stated that ‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non- Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and polit- 
ical status enjoyed by Jews in any other country’. 

After the war Palestine was made a British mandate and between 1918 and 
1939 the number of Jewish inhabitants rose from 55,000 to 450,000, largely 
as a result of Nazi persecution in Europe. A new industrial city, ‘Tel Aviv, was 
built and the barren soil of the desert was fertilized through work done by 
communal agricultural settlements (kibbutzim). This notable progress was 
observed with alarm by the existing Muslim Arab community, who regarded 
Palestine as their rightful home. After 1945 many European and American 
Jews flocked to Palestine and the British Government decided to restrict their 
entry, which resulted in an anti-British campaign by Jewish terrorist gangs. In 
1948 Britain gave up the mandate and to the fury of the surrounding Arab 
peoples, the Jewish State of Israel was established and it successfully defend- 
ed itself from Arab attacks and won entry to the United Nations. 

Joseph and Albert had both been well aware of the difficulties raised by the 
Zionist movement and were nervous about the establishment of the State of 
Israel, a view also shared by Philip. The visit of a Polack’s boy to Israel in 1964 
revealed that he, at any rate, also had serious reservations: 


It is with regret that I must admit that after a two-month visit to Israel Iam 
generally unimpressed. One cannot, obviously, expect miracles to have taken 
place there recently - although I was very optimistic after hearing reports from 
people who had been there - but there are a number of very disquieting fac- 
tors which must strike the person who is not just a holidaymaker or a typical 
tourist and I should like to mention a few of these. 

The principal thing that disturbed me was the attitude of the people. Most 
visitors to Israel remark in passing that the Sabras are ‘a bit arrogant, but what 
do you expect?’ In fact the situation is a deeper one than this. It is not that the 
new generation of Israelis considers itself to be superior beings, but that it is 
drummed into them by their parents that they are a Master Race. Examples 
of where I actually saw this happening stream into my memory. Two must suf- 
fice: one was when I was told categorically by the young mother of a family 
with whom a friend of mine was staying, that what she wanted above all was 
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to see her son grow into a good strong Israeli and join the army. Children are 
taught to be concerned about building up their bodies - the mind, apparently, 
does not count. The other example concerns a woman whom we saw walking 
with her young son on the other side of the Israel-Lebanon border, a highly 
dangerous thing to do, particularly in that area. An Israeli boy with whom we 
were travelling shouted to her to come back. She replied that she was doing 
this because she did not want her son to know fear . . . 

In England, or indeed in most other countries of the world, if a man with 
a university honours degree decided to dedicate his life to milking cows on a 
farm he would be considered to be wasting his life and possibly even to be 
doing a disservice to his country. On the kibbutz in Israel which I worked on 
for three weeks, however, there were six men who had obtained their degrees 
at Oxford or Cambridge. If it could be said that they were involved in kibbutz 
activities other than simple farming, the situation would be different. To only 
one of them did this apply. Furthermore, the banks and various civil service 
departments are served by Yemenites and Moroccans who, with due respect to 
them, are not suited to this type of work. ‘The result of this is that the bureau- 
cracy and red tape which surrounds anything official is an absolute nightmare 
to anyone who unwittingly finds himself involved with it, whether it be to emi- 
grate from the country or just to cash a traveller’s cheque in a bank. . ."' 


Valete 


Nigel Jones, with due thanks for his seven years as house tutor, left in 1963 and 
was housemaster in Oakeley’s from 1966 to 1971 and head of modern lan- 
guages after that. His successor was Richard Bland, a historian from 
Marlborough and Oxford, who had been teaching for a few years at Leeds 
Grammar School. At Oxford he had been an enthusiastic oarsman - indeed 
enthusiasm was the Bland hallmark: everything with him, including talking, 
was done at top speed and full intensity, and it took energy to keep up with 
him. He also had a radical viewpoint on most things, which chimed well with 
the attitude of Philip. By now in his late twenties he had known Joanna, Jill 
and Jetta all his life because they had lived next door to his family in St Albans. 
Jill he described as ‘the girl next door’, who was a close friend of his sister. He 
was appointed to the Clifton staff in 1961 and when he moved into Polack’s 
as house tutor in 1963 he was among old friends. Forty-five years later, these 
were some of his recollections: 


I found the relationships in the House quite complex. The House was huge 
- the overspill to the Chateau had already occurred and it was much the 
biggest boarding house, with a talented and multi-faceted collection of boys. 
The housemaster was not only responsible for the House, but for teaching 
Hebrew and taking the services and organizing the festivals as well as his own 
teaching, which meant running a Spanish department. Joanna was tireless in 
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The Polack’s House Cock House boxing team in 1962, 
with the much-admired Clifton boxing coach, Gordon Hazell. 


her hospitality. 

The House was extraordinarily well-run and liberal, both in the education- 
al and the Jewish sense. ‘There may have been tensions here that I was unaware 
of - it is clear that over the years the lhberal-Jewish tradition that Polack’s sup- 
ported has been progressively undermined by an increasing orthodoxy, per- 
haps a response to the very real fears of British Judaism losing its identity 
under the impact of secularism, and the frequency with which members of the 
House ‘married out’ is clear evidence of the reality of this danger. ‘There were 
also the obvious tensions of a Jewish house in a Christian school, though these 
became stronger in the sixties with the succession of wars with the Arabs. 
There were times when there were genuine fears for the safety of Jewish stu- 
dents. There were always two sides to this argument - that Polack’s was a ghet- 
to and that this sustained fear and ignorance on both sides, and that the House 
was the extended home of the boys present in it, in which the patterns and tra- 
ditions of their religion and outlook on life could be cemented. I never attend- 
ed Synagogue, as I thought it inappropriate, and was acutely sensitive to anti- 
semitic remarks and attitudes by the rest of the boys in the school, though these 
were rare. 

Polack’s had developed a very clear identity - useless at team games, but the 
backbone of soccer as it slowly developed, brilliant at drama and debate, very 
knowledgeable about the world and current affairs, cosmopolitan, and one of 
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only three houses that took caving seriously. Drama, of course, was Phil’s forte 
and a number of eminent actors cut their teeth in the House well before the 
school had a theatre. Corporal punishment had been abolished and the House 
Sixths did a real and responsible job and were both trusted and supported by 
Phil. Another key element was the use of Friday evening after Synagogue 
which could not be used for prep because it was the Sabbath, so there were 
debates, a music society and many other activities involving boys from every 
level in the House, and these were unique to Polack’s.” 


These are impressions of Polack’s in September 1963, when Philip and 
Joanna were entering upon the last of their fifteen years in the House. 
Numbers stood at 76, a figure which had first been reached in 1958, and 
among them were Philip and Joanna’s son Michael, who had entered the Pre 
in 1954 and moved to the House in 1960, proving in due course to be an able 
linguist and cricketer as well as a keen actor. Among the senior boys in 1963 
was Brian Bramson, a budding mathematician whose paper, ‘Notes on the 
special theory of Relativity’ (an account to be understood using only O level 
maths), was published in a learned scientific journal while he was still at 
school. Predictably, he got firsts with distinction at Cambridge and became a 
university researcher. The adjudicator at the House Drama competition 
found it difficult to decide which was the best production that year, Brown’s 
with John Osborne’s Luther or Polack’s with Brendan Behan’s The Hostage, and 
the Polack’s house choir which performed in the annual music competition 
recorded some songs which were used by the BBC in a programme about 
Israel. Polack’s boys were enthusiastic ‘soccer’ players and the House had con- 
sistently done well in the school boxing competitions. On the debit side 
Polack’s, which had eleven players in school cricket teams, nevertheless man- 
aged to come bottom of the house Ist XI competition in 1963: a lack of 
bowlers was blamed. And in rugby the official view of the Polack’s team 
apparently was ‘Sometimes you win and sometimes you lose but always you 
talk’.”° 

After a good deal of arm-twisting, Albert’s younger son Ernest agreed to 
take over from Philip in September 1964 and Philip and Joanna made 
arrangements to move out of Polack’s during the summer and into a school 
flat in College Fields. As a very generous leaving present the House clubbed 
together and produced enough money to buy a holiday cottage for them in 
the Brecon Beacons, still very much used by the family. Meanwhile it fell to 
Nigel Jones to write an appreciation of Philip and Joanna’s years in the House: 


The task of a housemaster is a most responsible and demanding one [he 
wrote]; not only does he have a very heavy administrative burden, not only 
does he have to control the discipline and organization of the House, he also, 
by the very nature of his office, inspires and creates the atmosphere which pre- 
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Philip and Joanna in their last years in the House. 


vails within the community. It might be said, to re-coin a phrase, that a house- 
master gets the House he deserves; and the present standing of Polack’s in the 
school at large and the friendly and tolerant tone that exists within the House 
itself are a fine tribute to A.P.P’s firm guidance. He has shown all the qualities 
of a great housemaster - courage in making difficult decisions, calm in times 
of crisis, far-sightedness as regards the future of the House, charity and under- 
standing in dealing with boys’ problems, and enthusiasm and genuine concern 
for the well-being of all members of Polack’s. His success in bringing out the 
best in the boys has largely been due to his readiness to share all their interests, 
whether above or below ground. Mrs Polack has been all that a housemaster’s 
wife should and could be; she has made the whole House her family and her 
outstanding success has resulted from the very real affection she has shown to 
all those committed to her care. Her behind-the-scenes organization of the 
domestic side of the House has been a miracle of efficiency." 


Academe 


During his time at Clifton Philip taught in the modern languages department 
under Bernard Yandell up to 1954 and then his successor Guy Lageard, who 
had been Albert’s house tutor in Polack’s at Bude. He died in 1960 and was 
replaced by the very efficient John Dale. ‘They were all specialists in French 
and German, which were the subjects taken by most boys who studied mod- 
ern languages. Spanish was an alternative option taken by fewer boys and 
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requiring fewer teachers - namely Philip and Harry Edwards, who both 
taught French as well. There were not at this time official sub-departments for 
French, German and Spanish. However, Philip, who was appointed to the 
staff before Harry Edwards, tended to take the lead in the organization of 
Spanish teaching. Both men were good friends and highly regarded as teach- 
ers and the results of boys studying Spanish were very good. 

Philip was 53 when the September term of 1964 began and the normal 
retirement age from the Clifton staff was 65. There was always a problem 
with what to do about housemasters who retired in their fifties. ‘They had been 
used to being influential figures in the school when in office, but on leaving 
their house some of them felt that they had lost status, though others were 
happy to live a quieter life. There were not many senior management posts 
available in those days other than Second Master, which tended to go by sen- 
iority. Philip’s answer to this situation was to apply for a vacancy as a lecturer 
in Bristol University’s department of Spanish and Portuguese and with his 
excellent academic credentials and experience of language teaching in partic- 
ular, he was appointed for the start of the winter term in 1965. 

This meant that Philip and Joanna had to give up their school flat in 
College Fields and acquire a property of their own. Polack’s House looks onto 
the back of some grand houses which are part of Canynge Square, which is 
in fact more of a triangle than a square, and most of the houses in it are of 
Georgian style dating from the Regency period or later. Philip and Joanna 
bought No 37, a detached house of elegant design and proportions with two 
spacious reception rooms joined together and boasting several bedrooms. In 
the grossly inflated house market of the first decade of the 21st century a pur- 
chaser of such a property in Clifton would have to think in terms of a seven- 
figure sum. Philip and Joanna, helped by their families, paid £10,000, which 
was about five times the top salary of a Clifton master at that time. It was ele- 
gantly furnished, with the Hitchens and other pictures on display, and Philip 
and Joanna settled down to a less pressurized existence. 

The department of Spanish and Portuguese occupied three houses in 
Woodland Road, where Philip had a modest office, and there were about six 
members of staff who between them covered the degree syllabus, involving 
literature, language and history. The head of the department was Professor 
John Metford, aged about fifty, whose interests were Spanish Literature of the 
16th century as well as Latin America. Philip’s other colleagues were John 
Lyon, who had been appointed in 1963, in his early thirties, and who also 
taught literature, and Michael Costeloe, in his mid-twenties, who had joined 
in 1964 and who covered the historical aspects of the course. Denis Brass, 
who was similar to Philip in age and had worked with the British Council, was 
appointed about the same time to teach Portuguese. Philip was therefore one 
of the oldest members of the department and it fell to him to make use of his 
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long experience in the teaching of the Spanish language. He taught all the 
first, second and third year students, setting them translations and proses but 
giving little time to oral proficiency, which was not a priority of the degree 
course in those days. After three years he was advanced to the status and pay 
of a senior lecturer and he retired in 1978, aged 66. According to Colin Sell, 
one of his students,‘Philip in full flight was magnificent. He gave fine lectures 
in the gloomy lecture room we attended in the Wills Building, relishing the use 
of words in both English and Spanish; it was worth getting there for nine 
o’clock in the morning. He always reminded me of John Gielgud when he was 
lecturing - a sort of controlled theatricality’. 

In the opinion of John Lyon, Philip and Joanna were ‘the life and soul of 
departmental social life’, giving many parties in Canynge Square for staff and 
students.” John was a specialist in contemporary and ‘Golden Age’ Spanish 
theatre, and he was keen for staff and pupils to put on dramatic performanc- 
es. Philip strongly supported this idea and in 1968 offered his cellar in 
Canynge Square as the venue for a performance of Ligazon (The Bond), a one- 
act play for silhouettes by Ramon del Valle Inclan. This was followed in 1970 
by Luces de Bohemia (Bohemian Lights) written by the same playwright in 1920. 
It was staged this time in the Winston Hall theatre in the Students’ Union and 
featured Philip as Don Latino, the main part. ‘Iwo years later came the well- 
known Fuenteovguna by Lope de Vega, performed as a joint production with 
the Drama department and directed by George Brandt. This time Philip fea- 
tured as Esteban, a village elder. El Hambre (The Hunger) by Joan Oliver was 
originally published in Catalan in 1938 but it was later translated by the 
author into Castilian. It was set against the political and social upheavals in 
Barcelona in 1936 and Philip played the role of Professor Muller in the 
department’s production of 1977. 

In 1979 Philip completed his translation of Good Queen Esther, a ‘parable for 
minorities’ by Salvador Espriu. Originally published in 1948 under the title 
Primera historia d’Esther, it was essentially the historical story of the biblical 
Esther as enacted by the inhabitants of a Catalan village. The oppression of 
the Jews in Persia is used as a metaphor for Franco’s suppression of 
Catalonian independence and identity after the Spanish Civil War. In his 
witty and idiomatic English version Philip transposed the action to Wales, 
although as he said in the programme note to the play, the parallel was not 
meant to be taken too literally. He also co-directed the play and acted in the 
role of the blind narrator. In all these ventures he was, in John Lyon’s view, 
very good at working with students (most of the actors were students) and he 
gave stability to rehearsals and performances by always turning up, and on 
time - like the good schoolmaster he had once been. 

During this period Philip produced a number of publications, including 
three Spanish novels edited with notes and vocabulary for school use, and he 
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edited and translated from the Portuguese and Hebrew Dialogo de los Montes by 
Rehuel Jessurun, a verse play written in 1624. He translated from Catalan Five 
Graffiti on a Single Wall, poems by Miquel Marti I Pol, and Return Ticket, a col- 
lection of poems by ‘Toni Turull, a colleague at the University who wrote them 
during his last illness. Later in life Philip worked on Los Soledades, a 17th cen- 
tury Spanish pastoral epic by Gongora known for its complexity and obscuni- 
ty, published in 1997 when Philip was 85. During the 1980s he also wrote a 
pamphlet about the houses in Canynge Square, explaining how and when 
they were built, and he and Joanna played a prominent part in the congenial 
life of the inhabitants of the Square, who held a number of annual parties out 
of doors as well as ‘progressive’ dinner parties and other entertainments. 

In the 1990s Philip and Joanna decided to ‘downsize’ and sold No 37, as 
well as some of their pictures, in order to help their children with various 
enterprises. Jill, who had by now qualified both as a nurse and a primary 
school teacher, married ‘Tony Smith in 1970 and raised a family of two boys 
and a girl. Ruth worked as a glass engraver in a Rudolf Steiner Camp Hill 
village trust in Yorkshire, and Michael married Janet Smith (no relation) in 
1974 and produced four girls. Philip and Joanna moved into a spacious flat in 
one of the grand houses on Clifton Promenade where Philip lived until his 
death in 2004, aged 92, and where in 2008 Joanna lives on, tended by her chil- 
dren, her grandchildren, and by Jetta. 

Speaking in tribute after Philip’s death his grandson Matthew said: ‘One 
of the things I most loved about grandpa was the range and scope of his pleas- 
ures and interests. He was a great traveller, he loved music, theatre, politics, 
food, education, learning, languages, mountains, people . . . I felt he was a 
wonderful mix of the dignity and chivalry of earlier times, yet firmly rooted 
and engaged in the modern world. ‘Twenty years ago grandpa took me to the 
UK’s largest GND demonstration. Who could forget marching along 
Whitehall with your grandfather, who had fought in World War I, screaming 
“Maggie, Maggie, Maggie, Out, Out, Out!”’. Richard Bland, meanwhile, in 
an obituary notice for the OC magazine, made a high claim: ‘If ever a school 
and a generation of pupils owed much to a single individual other than a 
headmaster, Clifton owed it to Philip Polack. ‘The example and the standard 
that he set became the exemplar for the whole subsequent generation, help- 
ing to ensure that Clifton was able to lead the educational revolution of the 
late sixties rather than being overwhelmed by it’. 
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he leave school but he and his sisters Irene and Pat and their parents 

left the House, which had been their home for many years, and moved 
to Northwood in North London. Irene, who was 24, had already studied 
social sciences at Bristol University and qualified as a social worker and fam- 
ily therapist. Pat, 21, was at Lady Margaret Hall in Oxford reading foreign 
languages, and Ernest was about to go up to King’s, Cambridge’s most spec- 
tacular college, to read history. ‘This he did with enthusiasm and enjoyment, 
achieving an upper second in his finals. How his examiners were able to read 
his papers is a mystery because both Clifton and Cambridge failed to teach 
him to write legibly. He also played cricket, again with much enthusiasm and 
enjoyment. 

Other Polackians at Cambridge around this time included Fritz Ursell who 
left the House just before the move to Bude and after a briluant undergradu- 
ate career as a mathematician at Cambridge was appointed a fellow of ‘Trinity 
College. According to his irreverent friends, ‘he was very upset when forty peo- 
ple turned up at his first lecture but was relieved to find that by his next one the 
numbers were somewhat diminished’. Among the undergraduates Victor 
Sandelson, also at Trinity, got a first in history before becoming a stockbroker. 
At King’s with Ernest was Philip Freeman who had won a Polack exhibition to 
the college in maths the year before and was reading mechanical engineering, 
while Huntly Freedman had just gone down from King’s after reading English. 
Martin Spiro was at Jesus reading medicine and Alex Keller read history at 
Peterhouse before joining the history department at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. David Swift was at Caius and of Ernest it was said that he ‘was last 
seen recovering from the effects of half a bottle of gin. He has been playing a 
lot of cricket, but somebody once saw him with a book — Wisden?”! 


ik year 1949 involved many upheavals for Ernest Polack. Not only did 
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The youthful Ernest stood five feet seven inches tall and was quite thin with 
an irrepressibly wide, toothy grin. He had a slightly squeaky voice which 
would rise a decibel or so when he became excited in conversation or debate 
and he had a lifelong inability to pronounce his ‘r’s. When teased about this 
he would break into his wide grin and declaim at top speed ‘awound the 
wugged wocks the wagged wascal wan’. He was fluent, amusing, enthusiastic 
and kind and already, for a youngster, surprisingly wise though at the same 
time daring. In short he was a very engaging personality and he made a lot of 
friends. Like all his family he had a strong social conscience and his politics 
leaned firmly towards the left. In his pursuit of a career the amassing of 
money was not a priority for him, nor, as he remained a lifelong bachelor, did 
he ever need to support a wife and family. Careers in the City or in Law did 
not beckon and he certainly lacked the ruthless instincts of a businessman, so 
it is not surprising that, like so many of his family, he chose to be a teacher. 

He did not do National Service, probably because of bronchial problems 
that he had experienced as a teenager, and during the academic year of 1952- 
1953 he studied for a Diploma in Education at the University of Bristol, stay- 
ing in Polack’s House as the guest of Philip and Joanna. The course included 
teaching practice in a number of tough state schools in Bristol, an experience 
he enjoyed, but his first successful application for a job took him to the far 
north of England, to Carlisle Grammar School, then a state school for boys. 
As with many schools associated with a cathedral, it could claim great antiq- 
uity and a mention in late twelfth century records. The first significant build- 
ings of what was then called the High School went up by the west walls of the 
City in 1806; these were replaced in 1832 and further extensions were made 
in 1851. In 1880 the name was changed to Carlisle Grammar School and a 
move was made to new buildings on a site on Strand Road in 1883. Ernest’s 
headmaster was V,J.Dunstan, who had been in post since 1937, and the school 
had about 450 boys with some 100 of them in the Sixth Form. It was a 
Church of England school and nearly all the pupils were day boys, though 
there was provision for a few boarders. One of Ernest’s former pupils has a 
photograph of him ‘with a very nice smile’ and another, later the Registrar of 
the University of York, remembered him as ‘an interesting man and rather a 
good teacher and I was sorry when he departed’.’ 

Ernest enjoyed teaching and liked Carlisle. He could not afford a car but had 
a motorbike (which he was unable to repair), and this took him on frequent trav- 
els to the nearby Lake District where he discovered what was to be a lifetime’s 
passion for walking and climbing in beautiful surroundings. He was happy at the 
school but after three years he saw an advertisement for a history job at 
Michaelhouse, a well-known boarding school in South Africa, and to his sur- 
prise he was successful in his application for it. He had not been to Africa before 
and had no means of knowing that this was to be the beginning of a love affair. 
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Michaelhouse was then an Anglican boarding school for about 400 boys 
founded in1896 along English public school lines, with a chapel surrounded 
by ivy-clad cloistered buildings and rugby pitches stretching in all directions. 
It occupied a fairly remote site near Balgowan in rural Natal and was monas- 
tic, but beautiful. It was a conservative school for white, conservative pupils 
who tended to emerge from it in the 1950s without much liking for either 
blacks or Afrikaaners (South African Dutch). The Rector (Headmaster) in 
1956 was Clement Morgan, a gentle, kindly man who had spent most of his 
career at Radley, where he had risen to be Sub-Warden. His clarity of intel- 
lect was not doubted, though some found him indecisive. His Second Master, 
Tommy Norwood, by way of contrast, was a vigorous Fettesian with bound- 
less energy.’ 

Ernest taught history, English and Latin throughout the school and 
coached cricket, rugby, hockey and squash. Right from the start he found 
that he loved Michaelhouse and the country round about yet strongly disap- 
proved of the racist attitudes which were commonplace there among the 
boys and some staff. The excitable, combative side of his personality was 
very much in evidence both in the classroom and outside it and he has been 
described as ‘the character on the staff, very jolly, very, very argumentative, 
always very vociferous’, yet very popular with his colleagues in the Common 
Room - except for an elderly, conservative major who loathed him. With 
members of staff he was always ready for high jinks, ready for daring trips, 
every ready to play social cricket with his devastating slow bowling, and he 
enjoyed eating out with friends at the nearby Rawdon’s Hotel. At the school 
he and ‘Iommy Norwood founded the ‘Venture Club’ on the same model as 
the Shield in Polack’s and he arranged many trips during the holidays, 
climbing in the Drakensberg mountains or canoeing, or - something that 
became an obsession - climbing Mount Mlanje or, more ambitiously, 
Kilimanjaro, which he did about a dozen times at various stages during his 
life. 

It was inevitable that Ernest, whom a friend described as ‘absolutely 
colour-blind’, would be drawn into South African politics at a time when the 
Government, strongly backed by the Afrikaaners, had for several years pur- 
sued a policy of ‘apartheid’ - separate development for the white and black 
communities - which involved elaborate devices to keep them apart at all lev- 
els of society. ‘The Government’s political rivals, the United Party, had to tread 
cautiously as did liberals such as the novelist Alan Paton whose famous book, 
Cry, the Beloved Country, highlighted the injustices and absurdities of the system. 
Ernest got to know Paton quite well and also Peter Brown, the leader of the 
liberals in Natal. 

After four years at Michaelhouse the wind from Clifton began to blow 
because it was accepted that Philip would retire from the House in 1964 and 
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Nick Hammond felt that his successor should have a year or two on the staff 
before taking over. Ernest was not at all sure that this is what he really want- 
ed to do. He loved Africa, with all its faults, he had no wife to help with the 
heavy duties of the House and he was not quite sure that he wanted to take 
on the religious responsibilities of the job. ‘The other possibility was Bennie, 
who was a highly respected head of classics at Wolverhampton Grammar 
School. But Bennie had ‘married out’, was not fully committed to the Jewish 
religion and was adamant that he did not wish to take over the House. So 
Ernest’s arm was twisted and he returned to Clifton as a member of staff in 
January 1960 and as resident house tutor to Michael Lane in School House. 
It did not last long. Much as he liked Michael and Patricia Lane, who were 
among his best friends, the call of Michaelhouse was too strong, and he 
asked if he could go back. 

In his absence there had been dramatic developments there because 
Clement Morgan died suddenly of a heart attack and Tommy Norwood 
took over for the time being as Acting Rector. He received Ernest’s request 
to return ‘with great joy’ and went on: “Difficult though it is to make out 
your writing, I do understand that you wish to return here. This, of course, 
will give great pleasure to us all... The sooner you can come the better as 
the Latin department is in deep water . . .“* Norwood was in due course con- 
firmed as the new Rector and he maintained a close friendship with Ernest. 

One evening Ernest and five colleagues happened to be having dinner in 
the Michaelhouse Common Room and he mentioned that a political meeting 
was being held at nearby Nottingham Road, where the head of the United 
Party would be addressing some local farmers. They all decided to drive over 
there to see what was happening and after the main talk, which outlined plans 
to remove ‘coloureds’ (i.e.half-castes) from the voters’ roll, they asked some 
provocative anti-government questions and indulged in mud heckling. As a 
result they were told to be quiet by the chairman and subsequently surround- 
ed by a group of angry Afrikaaners who supported the Nationalists. A scuf- 
fle ensued, blows were exchanged and Ernest was taken to a separate room 
where he was knocked to the ground with cries of “Get that Jew’. He emerged 
from this experience very shaken and with his glasses smashed and he and the 
other five drove to Rawdon’s to have a drink and lick their wounds. The press 
were present at the meeting and headlines followed announcing that six 
Michaelhouse masters had been thrown out of a meeting with the leader of 
the United Party. There were plenty of boys and parents even at 
Michaelhouse who felt that ‘Ernie’ Polack had gone too far this time, but he 
survived with a gentle reprimand from the authorities.° 

Eventually the call of Polack’s House became more urgent as Philip’s 
retirement approached and in June, 1962, Clifton’s headmaster, Nick 
Hammond, wrote Ernest this letter: 
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I am writing, as I said I should do, to ask you whether you are willing to be 
appointed Housemaster of Polack’s House in August, 1964, when Philip 
retires from the housemastership. ‘The unique nature and the importance of 
Polack’s House need no emphasis from me, not only in the School itself where 
the House provides a rich individuality but also in the country as a whole 
where Polackians do so much to strengthen the Anglo-Jewish community. The 
future of the House may at first sight seem to be assured. But when I came 
here in 1954 the numbers in the House were low and fears were expressed by 
the Chairman of the Council that it might prove financially necessary to close 
the House; in fact the numbers have shot up as you know because of Philip’s 
influence and reputation as much as through the general name of the School. 
I think therefore that you will not be taking on a post which is either unimpor- 
tant in a wider world or a secure and easy one in future years. The potentiali- 
ty is very great, but the risks are also not negligible. 

My personal conviction is that you will fulfil the duties of the Housemaster 
of Polack’s House most admirably and therefore I am asking you not to be 
considered ‘inter alios’ but to accept appointment in August 1964. Most of us 
have some individual specifications which seem to fit us for a special job 
whether it be in this country or overseas, and I feel you have several which 
mark you out for Polack’s housemastership in a special manner. If you decide 
to accept appointment it will cause the greatest pleasure to everyone con- 
cerned with Clifton, past and present, Council and boys and all between.° 


After much soul-searching and advice from friends over long drinks at 
Rawdon’s Ernest eventually and perhaps reluctantly decided that duty called 
him away from Michaelhouse. But he had spent the best part of seven very 
happy years there and as a house tutor and as an acting housemaster for two 
terms he had acquired some very valuable experience for his new role. He left 
South Africa in March 1964, taught at Clifton during the summer term and 
was ‘out-house’ tutor in Polack’s in preparation for taking over in September. 
A crucial factor in this decision was his sister Pat, who agreed to give up her 
career working for Hampshire County Council as a child care officer in 
Winchester and to help him run the House on the domestic front. 


Settling in 


Ernest was 34 when he became housemaster and Pat was 36, a dark-haired, 
sparrow-like person with sparkling eyes and her own share of the Polack 
brand of enthusiasm. She was an excellent cook and loved entertaining, as did 
Ernest, and Polack’s private side quickly became one of the main social cen- 
tres of Common Room life at Clifton, with regular dinner parties for col- 
leagues and also for boys in the House. For the first time in its history num- 
bers in the House reached 81 in Ernest’s first year, making it the largest house 
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in the school, and for his first term he had Brian Bramson as Head of House 
and for his second, Michael Polack, the son of Philip and Joanna. As a new 
‘out-house’ tutor Ernest appointed David Goodland who had just arrived 
from Bradford Grammar School to take up the post of head of history, which 
made him Ernest’s boss in academic matters. 

As Richard Bland was also a historian, the department might be said to 
have been somewhat centred on Polack’s for the next few years. Peter Wells 
had taught history since 1959 and John Barratt, who arrived in 1963, shared 
Ernest’s background of Clifton and King’s Cambridge, though he was five 
years younger, and he proved to be an amiable foil in the history department 
to Ernest, Richard and Peter, all of whom were radicals of one kind or anoth- 
er. John Barratt was definitely not a radical. His father, Sir Sydney, had been 
both an academic and a leading industrialist, the head of the chemical giant 
Albright and Wilson and Chairman of the Clifton Council. He lived in one of 
Bath’s grandest private palazzos, somewhat oddly named Crowe Hall, sur- 
rounded by the finest of eighteenth century paintings and furniture and a 
superb garden covering several acres. In effect Ernest and John agreed about 
hospitality, good living, travel, an interest in history and the beauty of Africa 
and disagreed about politics and social issues. But they remained firm and life- 
long friends while their frequent and often vehement political and historical 
arguments enlivened the department to everyone’s benefit. Meanwhile David 
Goodland, who had the shrewdest academic brain of all, kept the peace in a 
deft and courteous manner which won general admiration. 

In 1965 the Polack’s boys wrote: ‘the seemingly difficult period of transi- 
tion at the beginning of the year was so smoothly effected that it would have 
been hard to discern that Mr E.F Polack had in fact succeeded Mr A.P. Polack 
as housemaster. But during the past year Mr Polack and his sister have 
endeared themselves to the House by their qualities of understanding, kind- 
ness and good-humour.’ Richard Bland was Ernest’s house tutor at the time 
and has clear memories of his and Pat’s arrival: 


He was known as ‘toasted Polack’ as he was well tanned. He was very dif- 
ferent. Phil was a real scholar, Ernest an enthusiast. Phil was not political, 
Ernest was a passionate socialist and reformer at a time when the world was 
changing abruptly. His experience in South Africa had made him a passion- 
ate anti-racist and concerned with poverty. That he was now responsible for 
boys some of whose parents were among the richest in the land was an irony 
he enjoyed. He embraced the cultural and political changes of the sixties 
with an enthusiasm that sometimes embarrassed his colleagues and the 
school. He once threatened to resign if a boy in another house, I think the 
head of house, who was caught in bed with a lady from the village, were to 
be expelled. He supported every boy and did whatever he needed to do to 
help and encourage them - which went, on occasion, far beyond the limits of 
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duty. Being a bachelor was in many ways an advantage to Ernest as he could 
give of his time and energy unreservedly. His Commemoration services, in 
which he told the parents in no uncertain terms that wealth brought respon- 
sibilities to those less fortunate (itself, of course, a very clear part of Jewish 
thought) were famous, and the combination of a Labour Government, a 
right-wing backlash in Southern Rhodesia as it was then and the Yom 
Kippur War gave ample opportunity for preaching his brand of anti-racist 
socialism. One surprising consequence was of course that many of his boys 
reacted the opposite way, some becoming conservative with both a small and 
a large C, but none could fail to be inspired by his energy and respect for 
individuals. 

His sister Pat came with him, giving up her job in the social services, and 
she devoted herself to the House unstintingly. If anything her sense of hospi- 
tality was wider even than Joanna’s and her support for Ernest unquestioning, 
She too found Jetta difficult to live with on occasion but Jetta’s own contribu- 
tion was vast; efficient, insisting on high standards, having the same back- 
ground of not quite belonging as the boys themselves and as a result being very 
sensitive to their problems; tireless, but also with her own special brand of 
_ TLC, her own parties, and her own ability to criticise sharply when it was 
appropriate. Boarding houses were by their nature very male and very daunt- 
ing places, especially for the immature, the delicate, the sensitive; and Jetta was 
a sort of universal aunt, a mother figure with whom you could discuss things 
you would never raise with your mother. 

Ernest was even less involved with games than Phil, and I was little help as 
I switched from rowing to sailing in 1966. The high point of every year was 
the House Drama competition and Ernest would insist that every boy in the 
House had some role, however small. And of course the house play producer 
would invariably choose the most outré modern play from the west end, suit- 
ably hacked about to make it performable. This led to some very awkward 
episodes in which plays considered too shocking to be staged were performed 
in front of the adjudicators only. Ernest invariably backed the producers to the 
hilt and some of the performances were astonishing. 

Polack’s staff parties became a legend. Every year every member of staff 
was invited to one party or another, even those few with whom Ernest found it 
difficult to get on .. . The parties played a hugely important role in integrat- 
ing new staff, in sharing beliefs, attitudes, assumptions and examining the 
process of very rapid change that was sweeping all education and all inde- 
pendent schools. I am sure they also helped the Headmaster to keep in touch. 

Housemasters’ meetings were another focus of Ernest’s influence. The 
existing group tended to be traditional and older than Ernest himself and their 
houses were run on rather conservative lines. Polack’s was essentially way 
ahead of the game and every other house had to swing into line behind it. New 
problems — alcohol, drugs, (the first cannabis smoker caught was in Polack’s), 
long hair, casual clothing, disregard for bounds rules, breaking out at night on 
an increasing scale — all these brought mounting problems, particularly regard- 
ing trust in terms of house and school authority.’ 
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Ernest’s best friends among the housemasters were Michael Lane of 
School House and Brian Wilson. An Oxford physicist, Wilson was appointed 
to the staff in 1956 and, with previous housemastering experience at 
Caterham School, he took over East Town in 1961 and succeeded Harry 
Edwards in Watson’s when he left to be Headmaster of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Bristol in 1967. Just before the move to Watson’s he married 
Margaret, who was a good deal younger, and they had similar instincts to 
Ernest and Pat regarding hospitality and style and love of travel. They 
acquired a remote cottage in Snowdonia where Ernest and Pat were frequent 
visitors in the holidays and they also visited the cottage at Inveralligan on 
Loch Torridon in even remoter northern Scotland, which the wider Polack 
family used as a holiday retreat. This cottage, with its fine views of the lake 
and mountains beyond was one of Ernest’s favourite places, which he visited 
as often as he could. Brian Wilson, as a boarding housemaster who sometimes 
put his pastoral responsibilities before his teaching duties, encountered prob- 
lems with his head of department but Ernest backed him all the way and said 
that he would resign if any pressure were put on him. In fact the Wilsons 
moved to Chigwell School where Brian was headmaster from 1971 to 1989, 
but the friendship remained very strong. 

Signs of Ernest’s progressive philosophy were evident in the House from the 
start. Junior and senior prayers on alternate nights were introduced in 
Synagogue and boys rather than the housemaster sometimes took the services 
themselves, which occasionally included music. This informality did not go 
down well with a small minority of boys who were concerned that the integri- 
ty of their religion was being compromised at a time when belief, whether 
Christian or Jewish, was, like many other things, beginning to be seriously 
questioned by young people. One boy recorded his lasting memory ‘of a sen- 
ior boy jeering at me as I went into Synagogue to lay ‘Tefillin in my first term: 
“Have fun with your boxes and straps”.”* Social service, rather than formal reli- 
gious practices, had more appeal for the majority of boys at this time and an 
informative article on St Christopher’s, a school for mentally disabled children, 
appeared in the house magazine encouraging boys to take an interest in it. 

In 1966, Ernest, Richard Bland and a senior boy, Richard Blausten, were 
asked a number of leading questions and their replies were printed in the 
magazine. On the central question of whether the existence of a Jewish 
House was damaging or beneficial to the boys in it, Ernest felt that ‘there are 
clearly boys who benefit and I think probably a few who suffer. The main 
advantage is that the existence of a Jewish House provides a security which is 
very necessary for many boys during adolescence, especially perhaps Jewish 
boys who, being in a minority, tend to be over-sensitive. ‘The alternative of a 
Jewish school seems to me to be narrowing and unreal . . . It would be far 
more harmful to most boys, I believe, to have a recognisable Jewish minority 
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in each House than it is to have a Jewish House’. On the issue of compulsory 
religion he felt that it should not be for boys over sixteen and a half and on 
corporal punishment he made a careful policy statement; ‘I have never said 
that there are no circumstances which warrant beating but in general I think 
this is an unconstructive punishment’. 

The fagging system still existed throughout the school, in different guises 
depending on the house. Ernest said ‘while I am not a great enthusiast for the 
fagging system I think it has certain advantages if it is used properly’, and he 
considered that personal fagging by a junior boy for a senior one at best meant 
that the junior boy was quickly made to feel at home in a strange environ- 
ment. Richard Bland was more outspoken in his disapproval of fagging and 
had been shocked to discover that the House Sixths got fags to clean their 
corps kit. Richard Blausten was opposed to fagging on all counts, but in fact 
fagging was not abolished in Polack’s in Ernest’s time. Ernest was then asked 
whether he thought the House was excessively materialistic and replied * boys 
are given too much money by parents and are encouraged in unnecessary lux- 
urious spending but in fact this does not appear to prevent the presence of a 
good deal of practical idealism’. 

Asked what major reforms, given time, freedom and money, he would like 
to see, Ernest produced an answer which might have made the portraits of his 
grandfather and father in the House Hall wobble. “Knock down Polack’s and 
build a new House for a maximum of sixty boys with larger studies and small- 
er dormitories for the younger boys and bed-sitters for the older ones’, he said. 
Clearly, running a House crammed full with 84 boys was getting to him. 
Richard Blausten, along with many of his age in the mid-sixties, wanted the 
abolition of fagging, the authority system, the Corps, petty rules and regula- 
tions and the practice of calling masters ‘sir’. All this, he conceded, would 
mean the destruction of the public school way of life, and a good thing too. 

One link with the House’s past loosened somewhat about this time because 
the Victoria Club was changing radically. Its Warden, Alan Greenblat, wrote 
to say that he recognized that the Club had been founded by Polack’s boys in 
1901 and run by them until 1939. After the war, however, many Jews moved 
out of the East End of London to the Hackney and Stamford Hill districts 
and later still the outer suburbs of the north west. ‘The Victoria Club there- 
fore moved to Stamford Hill after 1945, erecting there the first purpose-built 
post-war youth building in the country and admitting girls for the first time. 
Since then many new facilities had been provided and the Club was consider- 
ing changing its name. “The link between the Club and Polack’s House, as it 
stood originally’, he wrote in the house magazine, ‘will not stand fast in this 
day and age. The basis of the Club organisation is the voluntary helper today, 
as much as it was in the past. However, the voluntary help today must come, 
not from a sense of improvement for lesser brethren, but from involvement in 
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a partnership. It is on these terms of mutual exchange that we hope to acti- 
vate the link between you and us in the 1960s’.” ‘The link persisted, however, 
and reciprocal sporting events and visits took place between the Victoria Club 
and the House throughout the decade. 


Big Drama 


Although Ernest and Pat were both keenly interested in the theatre and in 
opera, they seldom took to the stage themselves, even though it was becoming 
traditional for the staff to put on a play at the beginning of the January term 
each year. They probably felt that they did not have quite the nght appear- 
ance for stage actors. Ernest’s ‘r’s were a problem and, in whatever costume 
he wore, he was always unmistakably Ernest; short, with an expanded waist- 
line by now, and a distinctive, sunburnt-looking face. Pat was also, by the same 
token, unmistakably Pat. However, they had inherited from Philp a House of 
boys to whom, for the most part, acting came as second nature and in their 
first few years the House Drama competition became truly a competition 
filled with drama. In 1965 the play chosen was the comparatively uncontro- 
versial Hamp, by John Wilson, starring Michael Polack, among others, and 
directed by Laurence Brass. This told the tragic story of a first world war pri- 
vate who, dazed by shell-shock, wandered away from the fighting and was 
treated as a deserter. According to a reviewer, the production was ‘of the high 
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standard that has come to be associated with Polack’s, but minor defects lost 
it the first prize’. In 1966 Andrew Samuels produced and acted in Beckett’s 
Endgame, a difficult play to say the least, considered by many to be complex, 
boring and lacking in dramatic action. With a cubist stage set and help from 
fellow actors Roger Feitelson, John Sinclair, Roger Kitter and Andrew 
Michael, the production managed to be moving and exhilarating and it was 
awarded first prize. 

The competition held in the spring term of 1967 was the first to be staged 
in Clifton’s new theatre, a project which came to fruition largely because of 
the strong support of Stephen McWatters. It was built on ‘Clissold’s Plot’, 
named after the first house tutor of Polack’s, which lay just across Percival 
Road and next door to the ‘Chateau’. A well-designed structure in red brick 
with seating for 300, it was ready for the school play of November 1966 and 
was officially opened a few weeks later by Sir Michael Redgrave, one of a 
clutch of famous OC actors which included John Houseman and Trevor 
Howard from the older generation and John Cleese and Clive Swift from the 
younger. It was one of the very first purpose-built theatres in a school and put 
Clifton way ahead in this respect, nurturing over the years many producers in 
particular who later made their names in film and TV. It was also frequently 
used as an assembly hall and concert venue and substantially changed the 
pace of life at Clifton. In tandem with this McWatters made a policy decision 
to enlarge and expand the teaching of English, which until recently had been 
undertaken by form masters, and he appointed a succession of able and 
enthusiastic young English specialists who together made English (with its 
bedfellow Drama) the star arts subject at Clifton for many years to come. 

After Polack’s 1966 success with a ‘theatre of the absurd’ play, John 
Sinclair, in his last term at school before going off to Bristol University to 
study drama, and obviously with Ernest’s approval, made the daring choice of 
Jean Genet’s Deathwatch for 1967. It is a play by a homosexual involving two 
homosexual characters and topical in so far as 1967 was the year in which 
homosexuality was decriminalized by Act of Parliament. When it slowly 
dawned on some people at Clifton what the play was all about, mayhem 
ensued. ‘here was outrage among the ‘I’m not letting my wife and daughters 
see this muck’ brigade and genuine concern even among moderates that a 
boys’ school should not be giving credibility to ‘perversion’. There were 
demands that Polack’s - already well into rehearsals - should change their 
choice. Ernest refused. McWatters was under pressure to strike out the play as 
a Hallward or Lee would certainly have done, but had this happened Ernest 
would probably have resigned as McWatters well knew, so he negotiated a 
compromise. Deathwatch would be performed, but only to the adjudicators. 
This whole rumpus convulsed the school for weeks and - critics might have 
said - deflected it from its proper course. 
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The house magazine, published some time after the dust had settled, gave 
John Sinclair a chance to put his case: 


This year’s drama competition was a mélée of petty controversy over one 
essential difference of opinion. Which is more important, freedom of speech 
or the responsibility of a school to guide its pupils along certain channels of 
thought that it considers to be right? ... Mr Jean Genet, pimp, bastard, homo- 
sexual, ex convict, is one of the most successfully dramatic of the ‘nouvelle 
vogue’ in the theatre. He has a tremendous sense of both the ritualistic and the 
tragic. From the apparent chaos of plot and character emerges a construction 
and theme as immutable as that of a Greek Tragedy . . . Deathwatch is not a 
play about homosexuality and even though two of its characters are homosex- 
ual, one can interpret its message in an entirely unperverted way . .. 

A school which relies on the fees of parents cannot afford to affront the bas- 
tions of the bourgeoisie. Yet I know that there are many teachers in this school 
who would rather give up teaching or leave the school if they felt that free 
speech and truth were being sacrificed for the sake of running an institution 
which no longer had any intellectual integrity. A school is not just what goes 
on in the classroom or the house or the games field, it is the independent 
response of its students without the coercion of the teaching staff in all fields 
of academic and physical pursuit. 

In practical terms the most insidious product of the dispute over Deathwatch 
is a list of suggested plays, compiled by praepostors and masters for the use of 
house play producers. First impressions would suggest that a list would make 
one of the more difficult and tedious jobs more easy for producers. Yet when 
one contrasts this with the furore over Deathwatch and the present state of inter- 
generation relations one can see that, though voluntary, another subtle form of 
censorship has been imposed. 

Clifton has a new theatre. Gone are the days of improvised sets and inad- 
equate lighting and worst of all the feeling of ‘dramatics’ rather than ‘drama’. 
Our new theatre is a great advance in drama at the school. I hope that this 
tremendous advance will not be the material swan song of a tradition in which 
Polack’s has played a major part, of progressiveness, truth and enlightenment. 
Drama reflects its era; if the drama competition is emasculated this school will 
be a lifeless shell, hardly worth the consideration of the Public Schools 


Commission.’° 
Transient Tutor 


While this row was going on Richard Bland persuaded Stephen McWatters to 
allow him a year off to teach at Milton Academy for girls in the USA, so 
Clifton needed a historian, a rowing coach and a house tutor for Polack’s for 
the academic year 1967-1968. ‘The job was advertised in the TES and at this 
point I intend to slip into the first person because I applied for it, and as I have 
kept a diary since 1962 which by now contains over a million words, I thought 
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I would make use of some of them. I left Rossall School in Lancashire in 1962 
and went up to Oxford aged 18 to read history and become seriously hooked 
on rowing. I decided I would like to teach in a good independent school so I 
read a Diploma in Education at Oxford and spent one term on teaching prac- 
tice at St Paul’s School in London. Very late in the summer term of 1966 one 
of the two history specialists at Westminster was appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor at a Canadian university and the Headmaster, John Carleton, was des- 
perate for a temporary replacement. ‘Telephone calls were made between 
Carleton and ‘Tom Howarth, the High Master of St Paul’s, and I was offered 
the job (which involved teaching no less than eight sixth form sets, all doing 
different syllabuses) for one year. “Don’t worry about afterwards’, Carleton 
said, ‘we'll find you somewhere nice’. I had a very enjoyable year, survived the 
teaching and was commissioned to write a history textbook, but started a race 
between two eights from St Paul’s and Westminster with both pointing direct- 
ly at a buttress of Hammersmith Bridge. 

In response to my application for the Clifton job Stephen McWatters asked 
me to lunch at Glenavon, the palatial semi-detached Headmaster’s house, on 
a Sunday in May, where I chatted amiably to him, to his wife Mary and to 
their very excitable young son Henry. ‘Then I was shown round the school by 
the Second Master, David Gibson, and I met David Goodland and finally 
Ernest, who said if I were to be appointed there might be a possibility of 
being his house tutor, if I liked the idea. Then I went back to Stephen 
McWatters who said yes, I could have the job for a year and he advised me to 
go to Polack’s if Ernest wanted me, because it was ‘a unique house’ and he 
was ‘an exceptional housemaster’. Ernest later (having considered other pos- 
sibilities, apparently) said yes, I said yes, and that was that. Whether or not 
Ernest was influenced by my mentioning that I was distantly connected with 
the African explorer H.M. Stanley (he was my mother’s first cousin’s great- 
grandfather’s brother’s illegitimate son), I don’t know. 

In July I spent a weekend at the House and had supper with Ernest and Pat, 
at which she served a delicious gooseberry fool, my favourite pudding, which I 
took to be a good omen. Then followed a long talk with Richard who gave me 
an enormous screed he had written on the duties of a house tutor. Richard also 
gave a sherry party in his study for senior boys to ‘meet the new house tutor’. 
I dropped off some kit during the holidays and arrived with excitement in the 
belly, driving from my home in North Wales to take up my new duties in 
Polack’s a few days before term began. I had quite a pleasant and spacious 
study looking on to the New Field and a very poky little bedroom and bath- 
room high in the rafters somewhere. ‘The first thing I did was to study the pre- 
vious year’s house photograph and attempt to memorize the names of all the 
boys who were returning. The academic year 1966-1967 saw numbers in the 
House reach an all-time high of 84 but there were only 73 expected this year. 
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When the boys arrived on the first day of term they all came to my study 
(which they saw with disapproval was fairly tidy compared with the conven- 
ient chaos of the Bland era) and handed over their pocket money for safe 
keeping. This was one of my duties - house banker. I was hopeless at this and 
was seriously out of pocket by the end of the year. However, I was pleased that 
I got all the names right - except one. ‘Ah, you must be Marrash’, I had said. 
‘No sir’, said Abraham Marrache, ‘it’s pronounced Marartchee’. Henry 
Newbolt, the Clifton poet, wrote in one of his novels of how a freshman at 
Oxford was shown round his college by his ‘scout’ who informed him ‘in tones 
of absolutely mastery that he was his servant’"' The Head of House, Andrew 
Mainz, made me feel slightly the same to start with. No wonder that he soon 
became the second Polackian to be Head of School the following term. Jetta, 
Gonny (a Dutch au pair girl) and I had dinner almost every night with Ernest 
and Pat in their dining-room, still graced by the Nigel Jones mural, and the 
conversation was always stimulating and amusing and the food excellent. 
Inevitably, as the weeks passed, we got to know each other very well. Ernest 
seldom seemed worn down by the cares of office and when he talked ‘shop’, 
which was not very often, he was extremely instructive. Most of the time we 
talked about events in the news and I would often take up a contrary point of 
view to Ernest, just for the sake of it. 

On my first Friday I took Edward Cohen, the house librarian, to George’s 
bookshop to stock up with new publications and in the evening, as part of the 
long-established Friday evening events, I had the House Sixths in my study 
and we read Arthur Miller’s All my Sons and then had a drink and a good chin- 
wag. The next day I ‘took’ several sixth formers caving. What actually hap- 
pened was that Richard Levy and Bernie Levinson came to me the day before 
and said ‘Oh, by the way sir, you’re taking us caving to-morrow’. I protested 
that I had never been down a cave in my life but they said, ‘Oh don’t worry 
sir, we'll look after you.’ So I drove 10 boys in a minibus to the Mendips and 
one group under Bernie went down Rod’s Pot while the other under Richard 
(and in theory me) went down Goatchurch. I survived, though I got stuck in 
“The Drainpipe’. In the evening there was a house debate on the motion “This 
House thinks that Britain is a toothless bulldog’ and Ernest, who was the 
chairman, had to use his casting vote against the motion. 

There was no rowing in the winter term so I was supposed to referee occa- 
sional house rugby games. I liked rugby but only had a vague grasp of the 
rules. A laconic entry for 28th September tells it all, really: ‘refereed a junior 
house leagues match in the afternoon. Polack’s lost 32 — nil’. ‘Towards the end 
of September Ernest showed slides of his most recent trip to Kilimanjaro in 
the Saturday morning ‘current affairs’ slot attended by the sixth form of the 
whole school. On October 5th I got my first taste of ‘different’ Jewish religious 
practices because it was ‘New Year’, the year A.M.5728 of the Jewish Era, and 
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the boys were ‘out of school’, though I carried on as normal. Also in October 
I was taken down my second cave, Swildon’s Swallet at Priddy, near Wells 
which was very wet, but quite fun. On October 14th came the Day of 
Atonement, with all the boys dutifully fasting until the evening, 

By October 18th I was able to write ‘I am now feeling very much at home 
at Clifton. Initial difficulties with Jetta and Gonny are beginning to dissolve, 
while Ernest and Pat are quite charming. So too are the Polack’s boys and the 
atmosphere in the school as a whole I find very healthy and most pleasant’. A 
few days later David Mark and I went across the Suspension Bridge to collect 
ferns and leaves to be used for decorating the Synagogue the following day - 
the last day of ‘Tabernacles, when there was a special service with guests, and 
again all Polack’s boys were out of school. Unlike Richard Bland, I did attend 
Synagogue once or twice, wearing a little black ‘kappel’. 

So I gradually fell into the Polack’s routine and there were more Friday night 
soirées in my study, including a Gilbert and Sullivan evening presented by 
Bernard Lever (boy) and one by David Goodland (master) on Haydn. One 
Friday I held an ‘art’? evening in my study and talked about a number of 
painters, showing reproductions of their pictures. One of the painters was 
Lowry and as I flicked through the pages of an illustrated book about his pic- 
tures a young sixth former said now and again: ‘I think we’ve got that one at 
home. Yes, and that one. And that one’. I thought nothing of it until attending 
the Lowry retrospective exhibition in London decades later and finding that 
many of the pictures were there ‘by courtesy of Martin Bloom, Esq’. There 
were a few more intrepid ventures down caves and many parties given by Ernest 
and Pat, at which I was co-host. ‘Then came disaster. After lunch one day late in 
November, Ernest backed his rusty old minivan, known as the ‘Ernimobile’, into 
my car. A pampered youth, I was then driving a new white Triumph GT6 sports 
car, which Ernest secretly considered totally unsuitable for a young schoolmas- 
ter. I am not saying that he crunched into it on purpose, but the accident might 
well have given him a little quiet satisfaction. Outwardly he was full of apolo- 
gies and he rapidly paid for the repairs. Of course the House and school gener- 
ally thought it was hilarious. So, really, did Ernest and I, and we performed a 
sketch about it for the house entertainment at the end of term. 

With the arrival of the spring term in 1968 I had no time for house games 
because I was fully involved with helping Brian Mawer (a former Oxford blue 
boat stroke) to run the school Boat Club down at St Anne’s Park, but Polack’s 
social events on Fridays still featured strongly and one weekend there was a 
‘night-op’ for junior boys in which Ernest and I were stalked by David Freed, 
Mark Palley, Gregory Michael and other juniors. Meanwhile Douglas 
Blausten, with the enthusiastic support of Ernest and Pat, founded a house 
branch of ‘Amnesty International’. Douglas explained to the rest of the 
House how the new arrangement worked: 
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The group in the House consists of ten boys of all ages who are invited to 
join when there is a vacancy. Then three groups are arranged to look after the 
cases of three prisoners. At the moment the group is dealing with the cases of 
a South African and a Spanish prisoner and is working on the investigation 
case of a Russian Jew.... The members take it upon themselves to use every 
possible means to secure the release of their prisoner. Support, in one case 
financial, is given to the prisoner’s family. So not only are the members doing 
useful and very important work in their spare time, which if taken seriously is 
very stimulating, but they are learning also about politics and taking on respon- 
sibility which could very well shape the future of another person’s life’.”” 


The aims of Amnesty were something close to Ernest’s heart and also to 
Pat’s and the branch thrived in the House throughout their time there. 

After the fracas of last year, the choice of house play was slightly less con- 
troversial — The Man in the Glass Booth by Robert Shaw. It was a dramatization 
of the trial of the former Nazi Adolf Eichmann and by the producer’s admis- 
sion, it was not a good play because it did not have a sufficiently dramatic end- 
ing: at all events, it did not reach the finals. The house play was also the occa- 
sion of the only serious cross word with Ernest I have ever had, when I forgot 
to relieve him from supervising a rehearsal and left him marooned in the the- 
atre for hours. I have never myself been very keen on ‘amateur dramatics’ but 
because I have a reasonable tenor voice and had agreed to sing in the chapel 
chor, I felt I could not refuse to be in the staff production of The Mikado as a 
member of the chorus. Stephen McWatters distinguished himself in the role 
of Nanki Poo but I had a bad throat. Ernest kept well clear: he could not sing 
a note in tune, though he hummed to himself quite a lot. 

I see that in a balloon debate in the House in which it was lightheartedly 
argued whether The Maharishi Yogi, Mao-tse-Tung, The Chief Rabbi, 
Dennis Law or the lissom model Twiggy should be thrown out of the basket 
first, it was reported that ‘Mr Winterbottom suggested that the Chief Rabbi 
and ‘Iwiggy make some kosher twiglets’ a joke that forty years on would 
doubtless be branded sexist, racist, blasphemous, etc. It came back to haunt 
me because one day I found myself sitting on the sofa in Ernest’s drawing- 
room in between him and the Chief Rabbi, attempting to keep the peace as 
Dr Jacobovits questioned the validity of some of the liberal religious practices 
of Polack’s House. At Commemoration in the summer term Sir Bernard 
Waley-Cohen stayed overnight and I had a long and enjoyable conversation 
with him into the small hours about his year as Lord Mayor. On another occa- 
sion I wandered into the drawing-room and cheerily greeted a man sitting 
there: ‘Hello, I’m the house tutor’. ‘And he is the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge’, said Ernest, entering behind me: Ruth Hallward, one of Ernest’s 
childhood friends at Bude, had eventually married Owen Chadwick, later 
Master of Selwyn College. At some point that term Ernest decided to give the 
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House a major dressing-down in the Hall and I walked in with him and stood 
behind as he launched into a hugely impressive tirade, fluent, passionate and 
entirely convincing. The House wilted before him and eyes were cast down. 
Then we walked out and Ernest looked at me and said ‘Was that all nght?’ 
There is no doubt that Ernest was a person with ‘charisma’, a star quality 
not easy to define. It has something to do with boundless energy, a strong belief 
in the value of what you are doing, being extremely proficient at it and having 
a character so strong that others fall under your sway. Joseph, Albert and Philip 
were all much respected for what might be considered the ‘Polack’ virtues of 
modest, scholarly dignity, conscientiousness and integrity. Ernest displayed 
more of his mother’s Cohen characteristics of energy, determination and ebul- 
lience - the qualities that had carried the Waley-Cohens so far, for instance. 
Ernest was impressive because he judged everything so well. He could be an 
inspired public speaker and he was a fine and passionate history teacher - and 
a punctilious one who made sure that all the tedious administrative details were 
done well and on time. He was a housemaster who could read boys and situa- 
tions with uncanny accuracy, who took just the right kind of action, who said 
just the right sort of thing, who acted drastically when he felt the need, who did 
nothing at all on other occasions. When he chose to be critical you could not 
really resent it because you knew he was right. Equally, he could light up your 
day with praise and flashes of the wide grin. You had to look hard for faults in 
him. His handwriting was illegible, his clothes were sometimes shabby. Maybe 
some of his political judgements were over the top. ‘That was about it. 
Towards the end of the spring term Peter Wells, who had always felt that 
he ought to be teaching in state schools, got a head of history job in a com- 
prehensive school and Brian Mawer was appointed head of chemistry at Kelly 
College. Stephen McWatters was therefore short of a history teacher and 
someone to run the rowing and he asked me to stay on. In fact I was intend- 
ing to do another one-year job at Wellington College, as I felt this was an 
excellent way of gaining experience quickly, but I readily agreed to stay at 
Clifton. I had made really good friends in Ernest, Pat and David Goodland, 
as well as John Barratt, Sidney Miller and other of the younger staff. 
Moreover the chance to run the Boat Club was thrilling and I had been lucky 
enough to find a Bristol University student, David Tanner, who agreed to help 
with the coaching, which he did - for the love of it - for two years. He later 
became both a state school headmaster and a famous rowing coach, and he 
has been director of British international rowing for many years and as such 
the main behind-the-scenes man during the Olympic gold medal-winning 
Redgrave-Pinsent era. However, I would be handing back the house tutor’s 
room to the returning Richard Bland and on the strength of this the House 
Sixths took me out to dinner at a Bristol restaurant where we tucked into our 
food and continued to argue passionately, though amiably, about the tyranny 
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of hierarchies. “Why should we call you sir, sir?’ It was their generation at 
Oxford, Cambridge and other universities who shook the foundations by 
refusing to conform to long-established traditions and stirring up the ‘student 
unrest’ of the next few years. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my year in Polack’s, but then it was a very well-run 
house, Ernest and Pat were delightful companions and the boys were great - 
full of themselves in a mostly very acceptable way, loyal, argumentative, pro- 
tective of the house tutor who had come to live among them. Above all they 
were not public school philistines, even the sporty ones, and many of them 
eventually joined the ranks of the intellectual, legal and commercial movers 
and shakers in Britain. In other circumstances a house tutor’s life could have 
been less pleasant, especially as there was so little privacy. It was impossible to 
see girlfriends in the House without everyone knowing, especially as my rooms 
were on the boys’ side, and not everyone would have enjoyed dining every 
night with the housemaster and his family. Soon enough the school realized 
this and self-contained flats for house tutors, with outside access, were gradu- 
ally built and married men as well as young bachelors felt able to take on the 
job. For the next couple of years I maintained my link with Polack’s as an ‘out- 
house’ tutor and then became house tutor of North Town. In 1972 I left 
Clifton to read a master’s degree at the recently-founded University of York 
and might have considered merging into university life had I not been offered 
a head of history post at a rowing school, which proved too much of a temp- 
tation - as did the subsequent offer to return to Clifton as head of history and 
rowing in 1980. By then, Ernest and Pat had gone - in fact I was effectively 
his replacement in the history department - but we had been on several trav- 
elling adventures together in the meanwhile. 


New Synagogue 


In 1969 the school drama competition was reorganized so that there was no 
longer a ‘winner’ but three or four finalists who were invited to put on a sec- 
ond performance of their plays. Polack’s were selected for the finals with their 
crowd-pleaser, Tom Stoppard’s The Real Inspector Hound starring Stephen 
Lennard, Charlie Sonabend, Bernard Lever and Brian Barr. Douglas 
Blausten, whose name pops up everywhere during this period, organized an 
art exhibition in the House for which he persuaded ‘friends of the school and 
parents of boys here’ to lend items from their collections which included 
paintings by Lowry and Hitchens, drawings by Piper, Pissarro, and Ingres, 
lithographs by Dufy and Utrillo, examples of modern art wallpapers by 
Wiliam Morris and books on printing. These were all on display in Ernest 
and Pat’s drawing room and dining-room, competing, of course, with the 
Nigel Jones mural. 
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Societies continued to flourish, with Amnesty drawing a lot of support fol- 
lowed by the Film Society, the Knights of the Round Table (featuring Roger 
Caplan and Simon Gould on guitars and Paul Stone as a conjuror), the Jazz, 
Bridge and Travel Societies and the Political Club and Music Society. Soccer 
was strong and swimming became more popular because heating had been 
installed in the school swimming pool. Four boys from the House won awards 
to Oxford and Cambridge, far more than the average for houses in the school. 

Richard Bland, no doubt inspired by a year teaching American girls, 
ceased to be house tutor in 1970 in order to get married to Jane. Ernest wrote 
of him: ‘It will not be so much for his activities that Richard will be remem- 
bered by members of the House but by his unstinting giving of himself. Not 
many people could live Richard’s life. My vision is one of him sitting at his 
puled desk in his impossibly untidy room with a moulting Diana [his cream 
Labrador] chewing a vast bone on the carpet. Richard would be working at 
his desk occasionally saying “yes” to a crowd of boys occupying all his arm- 
chairs and most of the floor space, some backing books, some mending the 
wet suits which litter the floor, some just there for the life and warmth and 
company. He radiated welcome and warmth and friendliness; and all were 
invited and most came.’ Richard, devoid of an obvious candidate as best man 
at his wedding in Southwell Minster, plucked up the courage to ask Ernest, 
who looked uncharacteristically smart for the occasion. Richard went on to 
run a day and then a boarding house of his own and served as Second Master 
from 1988 to 1996. He was house tutor for seven years but his successors did 
not last as long. John Cosh did two years and Ian Scott one, though Simon 
Reece, an OC and a biologist, held the post from 1973 to 1977 and Adrian 
Mylward, a mathematician, from 1977 to 1979, which was Ernest’s last year. 

In 1970 and 1971 the House plays, Pinter’s The Collection and Edward 
Bond’s Narrow Road to the Deep North, again reached the finals with much 
acclaim but despite this and many other undoubted successes numbers in the 
House fell to 61 and numbers in the Upper School at Clifton also reached a 
low point. Chaim Bermant, whose book The Cousinhood was published in 1971 
wrote in the last pages: 


Few English gentlemen today are believers. They have moved so far from 
their faith that they no longer even feel that others should believe. And as 
Christians go, so do the Jews, only they go a little further and faster. The Jewish 
House at Clifton which was established virtually for the education of the 
Cousinhood has not a single Cousin among its boarders today, never a Waley 
Cohen, a Mocatta, a Montefiore, a Goldsmid, a Montagu, a Samuel, a 
Franklin, none. The House is bursting at the seams with the sons and grand- 
sons of the immigrants. The older families have sought out older schools with, 
as one of them put it, ‘no damned nonsense about a Jewish House’.” 


It was not true to say that the House was ‘bursting at the seams’ compared 
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Richard Bland with Ernest, his best man. 


with the situation in the mid-sixties, and there was actually one Franklin in the 
House in 1971 (Stephen) and it was run - for the first and only time - by a 
member of the Cohen Cousinhood (Ernest): but in general Bermant’s obser- 
vation holds good. Schools such as Eton, Winchester, Westminster and 
Harrow had by now done away with their Jewish quota and even Sir Bernard 
Waley-Cohen abandoned Polack’s and sent his sons to Eton. Moreover the 
call of the great London, Manchester and Leeds day schools was also very 
strong and there was in addition the option of Carmel College in Wallingford, 
a boarding school for Jewish boys backed by Sir Isaac Wolfson and others 
which had opened in 1948 on a small scale but was by now getting fully into 
its stride. Sir Isaac’s son Leonard (later Lord Wolfson of Marylebone) had 
entered Clifton Pre in September 1939 but he left in the summer of 1940 and 
went on to the King’s School, Worcester. So Polack’s, despite being run by a 
popular and charismatic housemaster, could not take future customers for 
eranted. In fact numbers rose again after 1971, reaching 74 in 1974 and 79 
in 1976, though in Ernest’s final year, 1979, there was a drop down to 66. 
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1971 was a watershed in the domestic history of the House because it saw 
the retirement of Leslie Skinner, former house butler, now ‘house man’ who 
had been, astonishingly, a feature of the ‘downstairs’ regions since the 1920s. 
Albert Polack wrote: 


It is with great regret that we say goodbye to Leslie at the end of the 
Christmas term. He has done quite exceptional service to our House over a 
period of nearly fifty years and we feel that Polack’s will never be the same 
without him. Generations of its members will associate him specifically with 
the three ‘B’s - boilers, bells and bluster. With regard to the first he was an 
expert and at some risk to his health he kept us warm during the severest win- 
ters. Without his ringing of the second bell punctually every morning we 
should never have got up in time for call-over or breakfast. And the third 
describes the friendly, cheerful way in which he kept us in order. We owe him 
a great debt of gratitude and wish him every happiness in his retirement." 


Between 1973 and 1974 considerable changes were made to the fabric of 
the House, partly as a result of the school’s decision to reduce the number of 
large dormitories in the boarding houses and provide instead ‘bed-sits’ for 
sixth formers. While the House was being significantly re-modelled for this 
purpose, and bearing in mind that its centenary would fall in 1978, Ernest 
decided to appeal for funds to build a fine new Synagogue on the upper floor, 
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The new Synagogue, 1978 
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lit by a modern stained-glass window. It was consecrated on February 3rd 
1974 and Ernest provided this account of the occasion: 


By some means or other we managed to squeeze in 200 people and so, 
though in some discomfort, all who had played a part in making it possible 
were well represented. Old Cliftonians, parents of boys past and present, 
friends of the House, members of the staff, architect, contractor, representa- 
tives of the Bristol Jewish community, present members of the House and 
other boys from the school, all found a place somewhere. Many of those pres- 
ent had shown the greatest generosity and all of them felt, I think, that the 
results justified their help. 

The service was conducted by the Reverend Malcolm Weisman, Jewish 
Chaplain of Oxford University and minister responsible for smaller congrega- 
tions. Among those who took part in the service were the Headmaster, Albert 
and Philip Polack and myself, the school chaplain, David Stancliffe, and a 
number of boys. Albert Polack read a prayer which his father the Reverend 
Joseph Polack had written for the Consecration of the previous Synagogue in 
1906, when he had been a boy in the House. 

The Scrolls were placed in the Ark, the Ner Tamid was lit and the 
Mezuzah was blessed and affixed. Mr Weisman spoke of the importance of 
the occasion and hoped that the Synagogue would be well used. During the 
Yom Kippur Service this year I felt an atmosphere of peace very conducive to 
prayer, perhaps more so than at any other time in my ten years. 

All of us here feel the greatest gratitude to everybody who made this mov- 
ing and memorable occasion possible and who have provided us with a build- 
ing so well designed for our needs and so beautifully ornamented with the love- 
ly stained glass window and the superb workmanship of the embroidery.” 


The house play of 1974 was Pinter’s A Mght Out and it was produced by 
Ernest’s nephew David Aitman, the elder son of Irene and Gabriel, who 
had been in the House since 1969. It was another Polack’s dramatic success, 
and David wrote that ‘in spite of the fact that I received resignations at one 
time or another from nearly everyone, and I was tempted to resign myself at 
several points, many people complimented the play and the final result was 
more than satisfactory’. David went on to Sheffield University and became 
a solicitor well known for specializing in Competition and Property Law. His 
younger brother Tim entered the House in 1971 and left in 1975 to gain a 
first in medicine at Birmingham University followed by a master’s at 
London and a doctorate at Oxford before working for the Medical Research 
Council. Ernest made them both Head of the House, David in September 
1974 and Tim in September 1975. It was good for Ernest and Pat to see the 
Polack/Aitman connection with the House renewed in the next generation, 
and for Irene to return to her old home on a regular basis. She and Gabriel 
remained on close terms with Ernest and Pat, often enjoying stays together 
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Evnest Polack, 1970 
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in their Scottish cottage, much beloved of Irene, who was an enthusiastic 
birdwatcher. 

Ernest was more keenly interested in sport than his three predecessors, and 
he encouraged the rugby prowess of a sturdy group of boys headed by David 
Freed who were very successful in their year-group school competitions and in 
1971 achieved the unbelievable feat of winning the Cock House Ist XV rugby 
trophy, though this high standard was not maintained after they had depart- 
ed. Ernest might also have had some impact on the House’s cricketing ability 
to judge by the fact that in 1974 three Polack’s boys won their Ist XI colours 
and a further two their XXIIs, but a success as ‘Cock House cricket’ proved 
elusive. This was not the case with football (or ‘soccer’ as it was called at 
Clifton), where by the late 1970s the House had won the Cock House Cup 
seven years in succession. 

In 1975 Ralph Cohen, the editor of the house magazine, which had 
assumed the name The Polackian in recent years, announced gloomy news: 


I have the unfortunate task, as Editor, to announce that this may be the last 
Polackian for a couple of years. In the world today unpopular decisions have to 
be made which, in the long run, will prove beneficial to society. This generali- 
sation must now be applied, unfortunately, to the case of our house magazine. 
For some time now we have been faced with an irksome dilemma concerning 
its publication. We have in our house library a collection of all the house mag- 
azines produced since 1897. It is in these volumes that the history of the house 
has been maintained. One can often see, at half-terms or parents’ weekends, 
Old Polackians browsing through these past editions and stirring up old mem- 
ories. This history book is in danger; the crux of the matter is that, due to the 
economic climate, this Polackian may be the last for some years. The House is 
unable to support the soaring cost of publishing fees and postage and there- 
fore, like everybody else, we must economize. The greatest loss of all is that this 
action will sever the strong tie between Old Polackians and the House. This 
break of tradition is obviously detrimental but it is necessary if we want to 
keep up our high standards in other fields. In view of the above, the House 
would be very grateful for any donations made by subscribers which would 
save the future of our Polackian."° 


Although lack of money was the excuse made, in fact the production of a 
house magazine was increasingly seen as a difficult and time-consuming task 
which pupils and staff were less inclined to take upon themselves. The school 
magazine, The Clifionian, was cut down first from three editions a year to two 
and eventually to one, a trend mirrored in other similar schools. In the days 
when a respect for classical scholarship abounded in schools, the production 
of an elegantly-worded edition, perfect in grammar and spelling, was a mat- 
ter of pride. Moreover the printers were usually sufficiently skilled to be able 
to pick up any mistakes that slipped through. Hence all the editions of the 
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Pat Polack, 1970 
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house magazine up to Philip’s departure in 1964 were professionally printed 
in the same format and accurately produced. Between 1965 and 1973 a good 
standard was still maintained, though there were constant experiments with 
different typefaces and fonts. From 1974 the magazine was evidently typed by 
someone in the House and then put through a reprographic system. ‘This no 
doubt reduced the cost but the effect on the quality of production was disas- 
trous. 

From 1975, as Ralph Cohen had predicted, the house magazine even 
ceased to be produced on a regular annual basis, and copies were not bound 
into volumes - which had a greater chance of survival than individual copies. 
Clearly expense was a factor in all this but so was the changing mood in pub- 
lic schools - less respect for the traditions of the past, more interest in ‘self- 
expression’ and the publication of ‘literary’ contributions of dubious worth, 
much less formality and the deliberate stretching of the boundaries of accept- 
ed good taste and manners. A social revolution took place in Britain between 
1965 and 1975 and the public schools in general were much affected by it: 
Clifton College and Polack’s House were never the same again, some said for 
better, others for worse. 





In front of the Nigel Jones mural in his dining-room, Ernest revels with his house tutor Simon 
Reece (later housemaster of School House), while Joanna Polack looks on. 
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One of the casualties of this change in mood was Stephen McWatters who 
had taken over a traditionally-minded, if liberally inclined, school in 1962 and 
been forced to steer it through the ‘student revolt’ years that followed. Many 
parents and Old Cliftonians, not necessarily aware of the pressures all schools 
were under, blamed him for Clifton’s long hair, drugs, scruffy ‘casual clothes’, 
rowdy chapel services, reduced CCK, and perceived declining standards all 
round. Numbers in the upper school fell dramatically from 683 in 1963 to 598 
in 1971 and the Council decided to compensate by drastically increasing the 
numbers in the Pre, led by the popular Jim Hornby, largely by abandoning 
entry exams. There was a feeling that it was time for a change of headmaster 
and McWatters, aged 54, left to take charge of a preparatory school, the 
Pilgrims’ in Winchester. The Council replaced him with Stuart Andrews who 
had starred firsts in history from Cambridge, and who had won a reputation 
for himself as an efficient, even ruthless, administrator as Headmaster of 
Norwich School. 

Among the many problems he had to face at Clifton was the eventual 
replacement of Ernest when his fifteen years’ tenure was due to expire in 
1979. Michael Polack, Philip’s son, a former Head of House and Cambridge 
graduate who would have been 32 by then and married, with several daugh- 
ters, was in many ways the ideal candidate. However, though he decided to be 
a teacher himself, he did not look towards independent schools and taught for 
five years in Laos, then at a comprehensive school in Wallasey and another in 
Marlborough, where he was appointed head of English. He did not want to 
succeed Ernest, partly because of his loyalty to the state system, and partly 
because he felt he could not undertake the religious requirements of the post. 

It seemed that a good candidate had been found when Michael Williams, 
who was thirty years old and had recently married, was appointed to the 
Clifton staff in September 1976. Educated at Emmanuel School and Oxford, 
he had taught history at Marlborough and Highgate and was currently train- 
ing to be a rabbi. Unfortunately he left after a short time having decided that 
his vocation did not lie with Polack’s, so the hunt to find a suitable successor 
was on again. 


Travels 


Ernest and Pat spent very little time in the House during the school holidays. 
Because they had no family responsibilities they were free for the best part of 
four months each year to indulge their favourite interest, which was travel. 
They were never tourists in the sense of being people who routinely stayed in 
hotels and followed accepted routes to holiday destinations. They often stayed 
with one or other of their troops of friends and planned long and adventur- 
ous excursions, usually involving an element of living rough or camping in the 
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Michaelhouse, South Africa. 


wild in the company of members of their family or school colleagues or other 
friends. This was so much the pattern of their lives over thirty years or so that 
a list of their travels, if they ever compiled one, would have made very lengthy 
reading. Many members of the Clifton staff shared this interest, especially 
Peter Rendle, the head of chemistry, John Barratt and Brian and Margaret 
Wilson. Occasionally Ernest would recruit younger colleagues who he felt 
lived too much of a cushy life and ought to see a bit of ‘how the other half 
lived’. I was one of these, and between 1969 and 1976 I was a member of 
three out of what ultimately must have been dozens of Polack expeditions and 
it is worth recounting my experiences in outline because they give some idea 
of the way Ernest and Pat spent much of their time once term was over. 

I had heard so much about South Africa and Michaelhouse that I jumped 
at the chance of flying out there with Pat in the summer of 1969. Ernest had 
other plans, and the idea was that Pat would leave me to explore on my own 
for a couple of weeks and then we would meet up to go to some of the game 
reserves. Ernest met me at Northwood tube station on July 24th 1969 and 
took me to his parents’ house where we watched on TV the ‘splashdown’ of 
the module which had on the 21st put the first men on the moon. Inspired by 
this adventure Pat and I flew, in the company of a pop group called “The 
Dominoes’, by several stages to Johannesburg. There we parted company and 
I flew on to Capetown, and through many contacts with Ernest’s friends, saw 
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Ernest in party mood at Clifton. 


much of the Cape and travelled for five days by bus up the ‘Garden Route’ to 
Pietermaritzburg. From there I drove to Michaelhouse to meet up with Pat 
and stay for a day or two with Rory and Pam Gillespie. I saw a good deal of 
the school and met many staff and pupils. After this Pat and I moved on to 
see the Hluhluhwe game reserve in Zululand and visit Waterford, a controver- 
sial, multi-racial school in the capital, Mbabane. ‘Then to the Kruger Park and 
the Drakensberg mountains after which we parted company again and I went 
on (hitch-hiking some of the way) through Ladysmith to Johannesburg, where 
I met Pat at the airport and we flew home after four weeks away. Back at the 
Polack home in Northwood, heads nodded approvingly at the mention of the 
places visited, the people met, and the disapproval expressed of ‘apartheid’ 
and all its works. I had been successfully initiated. 

In 1871 Henry Morton Stanley, then a journalist who had been sent by an 
American newspaper to find the ‘lost’ explorer David Livingstone, famously 
tracked him down at Ujiji on Lake ‘Tanganyika. It therefore seemed appropri- 
ate, bearing in mind my tenuous family connection with him, to travel to East 
Africa in 1971, and Ernest asked me to be part of a group of seven consisting 
of himself and Pat and Angela Ellison, the Headmaster’s secretary, with Peter 
Rendle and two young colleagues, Bob Sommers and Charles Milward. ‘The 
main aim of the five-week journey was to climb Kilimanjaro and also the 
Ruwenzoris, the ‘mountains of the moon’. We set out in hired cars from 
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Kilimanjaro from the plateau before the final ascent. 


Nairobi and drove to the Masai Mara game reserve and camped in the 
Serengeti plains. On we went past Olduvai Gorge to the Ngorongoro crater 
and Lake Manyara, all of them fabulously beautiful in their different ways. 
The eighth day brought us to the Marangu Hotel where we sorted ourselves 
out and prepared for the assault on Kilimanjaro the next day, which dawned 
bright and clear, with stunning views of the famous snow-capped peak of 
Kibo standing 19,340 feet high. As well as being the highest mountain in 
Africa it is also the tallest free-standing mountain rise in the world, a climb (or 
more accurately, an arduous walk) of 15,100 feet from its base. ‘The seven of 
us were accompanied by Kimatari, our chief guide, and a considerable num- 
ber of porters who carried our food and camping equipment. All Kimatari 
said, at regular intervals, was ‘Slowly, Slowly’ because he wanted us to take our 
time so that our bodies would become acclimatized to the increasing altitude. 
On the first day we walked about twelve miles, stopping at Mandara Hut at 
9,000 feet where our porters made dinner and laid out our beds. It was not 
really Spartan stuff - yet. 

The weather was perfect for the second day and everyone felt fine until we 
reached Horombo Hut at 12,335 feet, Just above the level at which altitude 
sickness kicks in. The third day consisted of a long walk up the ridge between 
the two peaks of Mawenzi and Kibo in a landscape very reminiscent of the 
moon, until we reached Kibo Hut at 14,000 feet, where it was very cold and 
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The Chief Guide, Kimatani, at Gillman’s Point, 1971. 


the conditions were extremely cramped. Most of us felt sick at this point and 
Angela had already returned to Marangu: at last it was becoming more than 
just a walk. On the fourth day we set off at 2.00 am in the dark, Kimatari 
leading the way with a lamp. Pat turned back for home after a while and the 
rest of us made it to Gillman’s Point, which is more or less the top unless you 
insist on walking right round the crater for several more hours, panting and 
dizzy from lack of oxygen, in order to reach Uhuru point, the absolute sum- 
mit, first conquered in 1889 and only a few feet higher. The last thousand feet 
up the volcanic peak, composed of scree, is a struggle because you take two 
steps upwards and slide one step back and you feel much as you would if you 
had had a very great deal to drink, or were high on something even stronger. 
Coming down was easy - just a sit and a slide, then a walk back to Horombo 
Hut to complete a day trip of 19 hours’ walking. The fifth day was a 26-mile 
walk back downhill to the hotel where dinner tasted very good. I had some 
nasty blisters but, to my surprise, the higher I climbed, the better I felt. Ernest 
thought it was all wonderful and chattered non-stop most of the way as usual. 
He did this climb at least twelve times in his life, so he must have enjoyed it. I 
enjoyed it too, but once was enough for me. 

‘The following day Ernest, Peter, Bob and Charles left for their climb in the 
Ruwenzoris, where, unknown to us all, John Barratt, enjoying a sabbatical 
term, was also negotiating the Bigo Bog and other perils, experiences which 
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Angela Ellison (left), Charles Milward, Pat Polack, Peter Rendle 
at the Murchison Falls on the Nile, 1971. 
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he recounted later in his entertaining book Through Lightest Africa. I bravely vol- 
unteered to accompany Angela and Pat to the coast at Mombasa where we 
camped by the aquamarine sea, enjoyed bathing and attended a meeting 
addressed by President Jomo Kenyatta. From there we moved on to the ‘Isavo 
game reserve and Lake Naivasha and crossed the Ugandan border at Malaba, 
driving 400 miles in one day. At Fort Portal I drove to meet Ernest and the 
others, returning from their climb in the Ruwenzoris. Bob went home at this 
point so the six of us crammed into a ‘Crown’ sedan car and headed towards 
the Ugandan town of Masindi, taking it in turns to drive. At some point, when 
Angela was driving and the rest of us dozing, we must have passed an incon- 
spicuous check point on the dirt road, because we were suddenly surrounded 
in the middle of nowhere by a platoon of Ugandan troops. The bizarre 
General Idi Amin had just taken over the Presidency of Uganda and the army 
was far from stable: we had read stories of foreigners meeting sticky ends out 
in the bush. 

The soldiers surrounded our car and Angela wound down her window and 
got a resounding slap in the face. Did we leap to her defence? We did not, 
faced with several automatic rifles pointing directly at us. We were told to get 
out and we waved our blue and gold British passports hopefully. ‘here was 
animated debate among the soldiers, who began to bash the car with the butt 
of their rifles. Eventually, after further debate and cries of “White trash!’, they 
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let us go on our way. Years later Ernest admitted that this was the closest he 
had come to an early exit from his otherwise charmed life. We soon bounced 
back, encouraged by the thought that we now had a story to bore people with 
for years to come, and drove on to the relative safety of the river Nile and the 
impressive Murchison Falls. 

The third trip was in 1976, by which time I had left Clifton and was teach- 
ing at Berkhamsted School. It lasted six weeks and the party consisted of 
Ernest, Pat, Peter Rendle, John Slater, who taught maths at Clifton, and 
myself. The chief destination was the Okavango Swamps in Botswana. We 
flew to Johannesburg on July 20th and drove to Gabarone in Botswana to stay 
with Deane and Dot Yates who had founded a multi-racial school at 
Maruapula, which we were shown round before spending the night on the 
floor of the recently-built school library. A day or two later we camped in the 
swamps, an outstandingly beautiful delta which fills with clear water the 
colour of Earl Grey tea. You can punt silently for miles past eerie trees and 
plants which rise from the water and occasionally the magnificent fish-eagle 
can be spied high up in a tree, together with lily hoppers, blacksmith plovers, 
pied kinegfishers, bee-eaters and saddle-billed storks. Each night we camped on 
a stretch of dry land and Ernest cooked sausages that were not kosher, after 
which he settled down to read a book about ‘Tsarist Russia. Soon would follow 
his vehement assertion that all the troubles of the 20th century flowed from 
the incompetence of Nicholas II, which I vigorously contested, even though 
secretly I agreed with him. 

Emerging from the swamps we crossed into South Africa to stay with a 
Michaelhouse pupil of Ernest’s who farmed 18,000 acres and felt that the 
country had no future and that revolution was inevitable. Then we drove on 
to Maseru, the capital of Lesotho, to stay with Philip Modiano, who had left 
Polack’s House for Oxford in 1970 and was then an assistant in the Lesotho 
planning office. A few days’ walking in the Oxbow Lodge area of Lesotho fol- 
lowed before we reached Michaelhouse for a stay of eleven days, during their 
term-time, so that we all more or less gradually sipped into the routine and 
were favoured with requests to take appropriate lessons to fill in for Mr X or 
Mr Y. There were innumerable dinner parties and visits to Rawdon’s Hotel 
and Ernest was, as usual, invariably greeted as though he had been buried 
alive for the last decade. Rawdon’s lived up to the rave reviews I had heard in 
the past with a dinner menu which ran: seafood cocktail, potage St Germain, 
sole meuniére, spaghetti bolognese, American glazed ham with mustard 
sauce, beef stroganoff, rump steak, choice of several puddings, cheese, coffee. 
These were not alternative courses: you could have all of them, in any order. 
We made several excursions from Michaelhouse, including a visit to Rorke’s 
Drift and the site of the Battle of Isandlwhana, where 800 British troops had 
been massacred by 24,000 Zulus in 1879. 
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The Okavango Swamps, 1976. 


After Michaelhouse (left with tears in the eyes of Ernest) came safaris in 
the Umfolozi and Mkuzi game reserves and a short visit to Waterford School 
in Mbabane where we stayed in unoccupied study-bedrooms. Since my last 
visit to this school in 1969 the possibility had arisen that Ernest might have 
been appointed headmaster, a post he would have dearly liked, but it did not 
come to pass, so for him this was a sentimental visit, full of lost possibilities 
and might-have-beens. A tour of the Eastern Transvaal, a climb over the 
Drakensberg escarpment and a long drive took us to stay with Ernest’s friends 
the Jouberts in Johannesburg and enjoy some farewell parties. This one took 
place on the last day: 


After a brief visit to the Laws, on we went to Bryanston, a northern sub- 
urb, for a lunch party given by Graham Lindop, who works for Anglo- 
American. ‘Twenty guests devoured barbecued beef with béarnaise sauce and 
avocado salad, sitting formally at tables in the garden. Derek Bostock, Hamish 
Frazer (journalist), Joey Graaf (architect), John Bull (steel works), Howard and 
his very charming wife (I'V designer) and a Mrs Suskind, apparently at 83 one 
of the grandes dames of Joburg society. It was all very good value, anyway, and 
we left at 4.30. Many of these people were ex-pupils of Ernest and testify to 
the very considerable influence he must have exercised over them during his 
years at Michaelhouse. Back at the Jouberts there was another supper party 
given by us, this time, to which came Michael Bear and Brian Reichman, both 
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Game Reserve, 1976. 


of whom left Polack’s around 1970 and in their different ways seemed in good 
form. They left, and with them went our last full day in South Africa. 
Marooned in the airport on our way home Ernest insisted that the Common 
Market would bring nothing but blessings to Britain, leaving me to argue the 
opposite as usual and point out the many disadvantages of even a partial loss 
of sovereignty at Westminster. 


Centenary 


In 1976 Ernest was appointed senior housemaster, an influential role which 
involved chairing housemasters’ meetings and generally being ‘first among 
equals’. Numbers in the House had recovered to 79 and the purpose of 
Polack’s was once again addressed by its members: 


One may well ask, since Polack’s is now so well integrated into the rest of 
the school, what the point of maintaining a Jewish House is. The reason is that 
since Polackians have now become so integrated, they would be in serious dan- 
ger of losing their identity as Jews if the House ceased to exist. 

Polack’s strikes a happy medium since we integrate freely with the rest of 
the school yet are constantly reminded of our Jewry. This rarely occurs else- 
where. One only needs to look back over history to see the two extremes illus- 
trated. Either Jews are not accepted by the community and are forced to live 
in ghettos, in which case their religion is something to cling to and they strict- 
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ly observe Jewish customs, or they become totally accepted and integrated and 
sadly become non-practising Jews. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, depending on your point of view, British 
Jewry today leans rather more to the latter extreme and therefore it is a good 
thing that here we are set on the ideal tracks during the years of maturity and 
can hope to stay on them in later life. ” 


The ‘soft’ choice for the house play in 1976 was Blithe Spirit, the producer 
vowing to buck the trend towards Pinter, Stoppard and Beckett in favour of 
something ‘totally lighthearted, witty, humorous and quite superficial — in the 
words of Noél Coward himself, an improbable farce’. The following year 
Polack’s put on The Changing Room, an imaginative play about 22 northern 
rugby players, for which the cast had to cultivate suitable accents. It went 
down well and reached the finals. However, in 1978 came disaster yet again 
when a new play by Simon Gray entitled Otherwise Engaged, which had just fin- 
ished a successful run in the West End, was banned from the competition just 
two weeks before it was due to be performed, on the grounds that it was ‘a bit 
too innovatory’. The producer, Steven Hermer, evidently attempting to play 
down the problems the production had caused, wrote: 


The commotion that ensued was in itself; and also by virtue of its results, a 
very valuable thing. After much discussion, a petition, and a very heated house 
debate, the play was performed a week early in front of a panel of ‘judges’. 
Finally the play appeared at its scheduled time, to an audience aged over 16, 
and it was not entered for the House Drama Festival. The rights and wrongs 
of the banning, on the grounds that the play portrayed attitudes that Clifton 
could not be expected to endorse, need not be debated, but it is beyond dis- 
pute that the necessity of having the play ready a week early did not only pres- 
ent the cast, who had learnt their lines commendably early, from becoming 
jaded; but it also inspired them with a very determined feeling to act especial- 
ly well.” 


All this came at a time when Ernest and Pat were concentrating hard on 
the forthcoming celebrations to mark the centenary of the opening of the 
Jewish House in 1878. In addition to two parties at the House of Commons 
and one at the Lords, an enormous marquee was erected on the New Field at 
the back of the House and a banquet was prepared for 650 guests by Anny 
Jones, an English teacher at Clifton who also ran her own catering company. 
The menu included items such as salt beef with Oxford brawn sauce, potted 
tongue, chickens roasted with fresh herbs and garlic, smoked mackerel with 
tartare sauce, ‘munkaczina’, ‘cacik’, Boodle’s orange fool, home-made bakla- 
va, and other exotic items from the Jones pantry. It was, despite intermittent 
rain, the Polack party to end all parties and Ernest wrote when it was already 
a memory: 
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It seems a long time now since the huge marquee went up on the New Field 
and all the preparations were made and we all anxiously watched the sky and 
prayed that at least it wouldn’t pour with rain at the vital moments. About 650 
people came and we were certainly delighted to see them. 

It was all made possible by many people’s work - the indefatigable Colin 
Cohen with his superb organization, the unflappable Anny Jones with her 
marvellous meal, Bernard Krichevski and his players with their charming 
entertainment, Pat, Jetta and all their helpers both adults and boys with the tea 
and sherry parties, Bernard Waley-Cohen who ran the dinner, Bertrand 
Hallward with his outrageous speech, the Miller family with the disco, Gary 
Zimmerman and Philip Levy and all their cricketers who played in the pour- 
ing rain, Adele Leffman with the centenary cake, Trevor Leigh with the menus 
and the exhibition of the House’s history, Scott Foster and the transformation 
of the Theatre into a Synagogue and then back for a children’s show - and so 
it could go on and on, and it should, because everybody played a part, espe- 
cially all the guests and the ex-headmasters who had come from all over 
Britain and abroad to be present. 

Most of the OCs liked the changes in the House though some preferred the 
good old days with hardly any heating and Big Dorm from end to end and the 
lavatories in the Yard. Everybody seemed to like the new Synagogue and we 
were only sorry that the numbers made it impossible to have a service there. 

Some delightful and some funny events didn’t make the headlines. We 
asked wives of friends and colleagues to make cakes for us and the response 
was so overwhelming that we were giving away cakes for a week. ‘The contents 
of sherry glasses were increased in size but diluted by a heavy shower which 
attacked while the service was on in the Theatre. ‘The piano demanded by the 
actors for the performance had to be lowered into the pit in three minutes flat 
and nearly got out of control and destroyed the housemaster and several boys. 
Gerald Edelshain gave us a lovely Centenary Cup. Everybody was delighted 
and moved by Albert and Philip’s participation in the service. 

It was a great and memorable and nostalgic occasion. Now it is time to 
think ahead to a new era with the Hershons, already happily and thoroughly 
settled in at Clifton and ready to take over in September. Though the Polack 
family will have gone from the House, my parents and Philip and Joanna will 
still be living in Clifton and happy to see friends when they come down. Pat 
and I, wherever we may be, will always look forward to visits from all who 
come within our range.” 


The search for a successor to Ernest had ended with the appointment to 
the staff in September 1978 of Dr Cyril Hershon, a modern linguist with 
extensive experience as a department head in several state schools in the 
Liverpool area. Stuart Andrews tried to persuade Ernest to stay on at Clifton 
as Second Master but he was looking for a different challenge, preferably in 
Africa. Then an advertisement appeared for someone to be head of the sen- 
ior section of a new international school in Dar es Salaam, in Tanzania, and 
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Ernest applied and was appointed to the post for September 1979, which 
would make a seamless transition possible. 

It was probably a disappointment to Ernest and Pat that there were only 
66 boys in the House in their last year (though this was an average number for 
the other boarding houses) and it again raised the question of the House’s 
future popularity with the Jewish community, an issue which was to become 
critical over the next twenty years. But that would be a problem for others to 
address. The last three terms went smoothly, Ernest’s last house play, The 
Hamlet of Stepney Green, was uncontroversial and successful while the Amnesty 
group, a major interest of Pat’s, passed its tenth anniversary and celebrated 
the release of three of its sponsored prisoners in Spain, Rhodesia and Brazil. 
At the end of Ernest and Pat’s last term in the summer of 1979 their friend 
and colleague John Barratt, an experienced producer of plays at Clifton, 
staged both in the Redgrave Theatre and in his garden at Crowe Hall an 
impressive production of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, with 
Ernest playing the (undemanding) part of Merriman the butler. Elsewhere at 
Clifton there were farewell speeches and presents from colleagues and pupils 
and Ernest and Pat gave a final party on July1st to which they invited ‘any OC 
of our period who would like to come to say goodbye’. 

Michael Lane, by then Second Master, wrote in valediction about Ernest 
and Pat’s ‘generous response to life’ which, he felt, 


meant that every request was met with ‘yes’ and very often with active aid 
and encouragement, unless it conflicted with the high standards which they 
hold. It was noticeable that their set of values gradually became absorbed by 
the Polack’s boys so that when boys left the House they carried out into the 
world sound basic principles against which to judge the problems of later 
life.... Then also they have shown themselves to be natural ambassadors whose 
doors were always open for every form of hospitality, so that the whole staff 
has been given a warmth of welcome which has added sparkle to life when it 
was most needed. And on the other hand they have always offered genuine 
sympathy to those in need of it, and they have given us all, boys and masters 
alike, the stimulus of liberal minds, backed by personal experience in the world 
outside, including among their many interests social work in England and 
active concern in South Africa.” 


The House was 101 years old in 1979 and members of the Polack family 
had dominated its affairs for 89 years, so the departure of Ernest and Pat was 
inevitably the end of an era in one sense. However, in another, it was a fresh 
start for them, and they were looking forward to it. The fact that during his 
time as housemaster of Polack’s Ernest had arranged three exchanges with 
teachers in local comprehensive schools as well as working in two Borstals in 
the holidays was evidence that his mind did not run along a single track edu- 
cationally and he relished a new challenge. 
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Dynasty. Philip (lefi), Albert (centre) and Ernest (night) 
stand under the portrait of Joseph Polack, 1978. 
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Tanzania 


The International School of Tanganyika was founded in 1963 as a fee-paying 
independent day school by local parents in Dar es Salaam, the capital of 
Tanzania. Sited on a headland featuring sea views and palm trees, it was run 
as a limited company of which parents automatically became directors and 
they appointed a committee of twelve to govern the school. Until recently it 
had been only a preparatory school for children up to the age of 13 but as a 
result of energetic fundraising and imaginative management, it had been 
decided to expand the project greatly by building on the existing campus a 
Junior, Middle and Upper School with a principal in charge of each school, 
supervised by a chief executive officer of the entire school. Ernest had been 
appointed Principal of the Upper School, which had not yet been built. At the 
same time, and without the two having any contact, Mike Maybury had been 
appointed Chief Executive Officer. He had extensive experience in interna- 
tional schools and in financial management, which was a very important part 
of his job. Money for the new buildings was to be raised by an ingenious 
scheme by which all parents paid a sizeable registration fee and because there 
was a very rapid turnover of pupils this meant that a significant sum was 
raised annually. 

Mike Maybury was only in his late thirties and as such much younger than 
Ernest, who was 49. Moreover, he wondered at first how he was going to get 
on with this Jewish bachelor whose background was steeped in the tradition 
of the great public schools. However, when he and his wife visited Ernest and 
Pat to discuss future plans while they were still in the House their reservations 
dwindled away. Like most people who met the Polacks, they were very 
impressed, and the Mayburys remained firm friends during the next four very 
busy years. Indeed in retrospect Mike Maybury felt that Ernest acted as a 
kindly mentor to him and was an enormous help in what was a daunting, 
though exciting challenge. According to him, ‘It worked brilliantly. He was 
fantastic. He did a wonderful job’.” 

Tanzania was run at this time by President Julius Nyerere whom Mike 
Maybury described as ‘a communist with a small c’. He believed in the equal- 
ity of man but did not support competition, and his main principle was ‘self- 
sufficiency’. Unfortunately Tanzania was not self-sufficient, so there was very 
little available in the shops and many items, including petrol, were rationed. 
Moreover, television was forbidden and there were no computers. In interna- 
tional political terms Nyerere was being courted by both the West and the 
Soviet bloc, so Dar es Salaam was full of diplomats and executives of global- 
ized companies from Britain, the USA, Canada and many other countries - 
all of whom needed the International School for their children. The school 
was also very popular with the large Asian community, for whom education 
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was a high priority. And it was co-educational, which was a novel experience 
for Ernest. 

Ernest and Pat had at their disposal a pleasant bungalow on the campus 
and a servant, William, to help look after them. Of the rest of Ernest’s school, 
there was as yet only one small building and about 80 pupils. It was mostly a 
construction site and much of his job in the first year involved supervising the 
building day-by-day and becoming friendly with the contractors and work- 
men to ensure that progress was being made. He also had a major say in the 
physical layout of the school which, unsurprisingly, he designed on the house 
system, even though it was to be almost entirely a day school. Administration 
of this kind was new - and some might have thought alien - to Ernest, but his 
skills in this direction developed of necessity, and when the time came to draw 
up complicated timetables and rotas and other details he coped with those as 
well. ‘The school taught the British O level and A level syllabus, with which he 
was familiar, and also the International Baccalaureate, which presented 
another learning curve for him. Tanzania is a very hot and humid country 
and there was no air-conditioning in those days in schools, so oppressive heat 
had to be contended with. This did not bother Ernest much, though it was 
more of a trial to Pat. 

Most of the pupils stayed at the school for only three years, and some for 
considerably less and one of the main problems was the appointment and 
retention of suitable teachers, many of whom stayed for no longer than a year 
or two. So there was an element of social instability and just as Ernest and Pat 
felt that they were beginning to know members of staff well, they were likely 
to move on. 

However, the school as envisaged in its tripartite state made remarkable 
progress. The buildings went up, the pupils arrived, the finances were raised, 
and during Ernest’s time there the numbers in the Upper School grew from 
about 80 to several hundred. During the holidays he and Pat made the most 
of the opportunity to travel in Tanzania and other parts of Africa, visiting the 
game parks in particular. He also organized excursions and camping trips for 
pupils on the model of the Michaelhouse Venture Club. He and Pat also put 
their support for Amnesty International into practical effect by continuing to 
campaign against injustice and on one occasion leading a delegation to the 
Zairean embassy to plead for the release of Ernest Wamba, who was a polit- 
ical prisoner. 

Soon after his arrival in Tanzania Ernest got to hear about Father Robin 
Lamburn who had made it his life’s work to minister to lepers at Kindwitwi, 
a remote colony in the bush. In order to reach him it was necessary to drive 
south from Dar for several hours along dirt roads and then cross the Rufiji 
River by canoe or a primitive ferry for vehicles. Ernest was so impressed with 
Lamburn’s work that he decided that his school should help him on a regular 
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basis, and he put a massive effort into transporting groups of pupils out to the 
colony where they assisted with construction and painting projects. Some of 
this was done as part of the IB’s social service requirement and in the face of 
opposition from some parents, who were apprehensive about close contact 
with lepers. Yet the condition is not contagious and there is now (though there 
was not then) a multi-drug cure. 

After four years in Tanzania and with his school built and populated with 
pupils Ernest decided to return to England in 1983, even though he was only 
53 and he did not have a job to go to. This might seem surprising, but it may 
be that the climate was not congenial to Pat, and he could not do the job with- 
out her. Moreover their father, Albert, had died in 1982 leaving Betty on her 
own in the house in Clifton. Mike Maybury himself stayed only until 1986, by 
which time there were 1,320 students at the school. In that year he was 
appointed Head of the United Nations School in Vienna, and in 1989 
Director of the European Council of International Schools (of which there 
are some 600). Today the International School of Tanganyika continues to 
flourish (one of Ernest’s favourite words), thanks in no small measure to his 
pioneering work in the Upper School. But while he left Dar es Salaam, his 
heart stayed with Kindwitwi, which remained a passion for the rest of his life. 


Bath 


Before moving to Tanzania Ernest had bought a flat in Alma Vale in Clifton 
in order to keep his foot on the housing ladder and he returned there in 1983. 
While he looked for a suitable job he saw this as a good opportunity to do 
some temporary teaching in one of Bristol’s toughest comprehensive schools 
but early in 1984 he noticed an advertisement for the post of Second Master 
at King Edward’s School in Bath. He had some experience of educational 
work in this city because he had served as a member of the Court of the 
recently-founded University of Bath for a few years after 1973. Because he 
was in a hurry he apparently did not read all the small print and he sent in his 
application handwritten on a piece of A4 paper. This was not a sensible move 
because of his notoriously illegible handwriting, which consisted of tiny, poor- 
ly-formed characters and sundry squiggles. Moreover, the advertisement had 
specified that the school was looking for a married member of the Church of 
England between 35 and 40 and preferably not a historian, as there were four 
on the staff already, including the headmaster, Dr John Wroughton. There 
were a good many applicants and when the sifting committee got to number 
47 Wroughton, who could not read the handwriting, was ready to bin Ernest’s 
application but the Chairman of the Governors, Mark Rutherford, happened 
to be an Old Cliftonian who knew Ernest by reputation, so he was placed on 
the short-list of six. At the interviews Ernest’s personality was such as to con- 
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vince the appointing committee that despite what they had specified in their 
advertisement, what they were actually looking for was a 54-year-old, Jewish, 
bachelor historian.” 

Ernest and Pat bought a modest semi-detached house in Southstoke Road, 
on the outskirts of Bath, which contained a sitting-room, an all-essential din- 
ing room and three bedrooms. This was within easy reach of King Edward’s 
and central Bath as well as being only a short journey from Clifton by road or 
rail. The Second Master vacancy had arisen because Brian Holbeche, who 
had been headmaster for some 20 years, died tragically in a car crash in 1982 
and the governors appointed the existing Second Master, John Wroughton, to 
succeed him. He had formerly been head of history at the school and was a 
noted authority on the English Civil War period, especially in the West 
Country. Because Wroughton himself had been an internal appointment, it 
seemed sensible to appoint a Second Master from outside, especially as it was 
becoming fashionable in HMC circles to appoint young ‘high-flying’ deputy 
heads who would stay a few years before going on to a headship themselves. 
Moreover, the school, founded in the reign of the boy-king Edward VI in 
1552 as a local grammar school, had embarked on a very ambitious develop- 
ment programme to increase its profile as an independent school and the 
input of someone from outside would be welcome. 

The rise to eminence of King Edward’s was comparatively recent and it 
owed a great deal to the energy and imagination of Brian Holbeche, whose 
achievements were recognized by his appointment as CBE. Before the pur- 
chase of the North Road site in 1959 there were only 190 boys in the Senior 
School and 74 in the Junior. By 1966 total numbers had swelled to 542 and in 
1981 the roll stood at 618 Seniors and 177 Juniors — all day boys. In 1983 a 
new Sixth Form centre was opened and in 1984 there followed a computer 
centre and a language laboratory, with a new arts and crafts block in 1985. A 
full-sized science laboratory was added in 1986 and a new library was opened 
in 1988 by the Princess Royal. In 1990 a major change took place with the 
transfer of the Junior School from its old site on Broad Street to the meadow 
at North Road, and a new Sports Hall was opened by Sebastian Coe. In 1991 
the Common Room was extended and an all-weather games pitch was 
installed.” 

As a Second Master whose affability and by now ample proportions 
earned him the nickname of ‘Great Uncle Bulgaria’, Ernest’s job was to be 
the Headmaster’s right-hand man, to be Chairman of the Common Room, 
to organize aspects of the school’s administration, to fulfil a pastoral role with 
regard to the boys and to teach history. As characters, Ernest and John 
Wroughton could not have been more different, though they were both bach- 
elors. By his own admission Wroughton was tidy, conventional and immacu- 
lately dressed while Ernest gave the impression of having no filing-system 
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other than piles of paper ‘randomly strewn across his desk, over the telephone 
and if necessary onto the floor’, and he sported the same worn-out sports 
jacket and grey trousers from one year to the next, as well as straggling grey 
hair which some thought alarmingly long. Yet they got on very well and 
became the greatest of friends. For Wroughton, Ernest was ‘the most loyal 
deputy one could wish for’ and he 


brought with him an enormous fund of experience which proved invalu- 
able as we moved into the greatest period of expansion the school had ever 
known .. . From the very outset he threw himself wholeheartedly into every 
aspect of school life - sport, social activities and committees, where he defend- 
ed his principles with characteristic passion. He also became, much to his own 
amusement, a leading authority on the moving of chairs in schools, which, as 
I explained to him, was a major part of a Second Master’s job. . . . But Ernest 
was far more than mere activity. He challenged our complacency: he gave us 
a vision of the Third World in desperate need; he injected compassion and tol- 
erance into all our dealings. Indeed, it is in tackling human problems -with pas- 
sions raised and fur flying - that Ernest was in his element. He was a master of 
healing wounds. Even when the most serious matters arose he never made a 
drama out of a crisis and always had a solution in his back pocket. 
Furthermore he trod that tricky path between the Common Room and the 
Headmaster’s Study with impressive skill.” 


Val Mead, who taught economics at King Edward’s from 1985, remem- 
bered Ernest’s wide grins, the many assemblies he took, at which he could 
either quell the boys or make them laugh, the way he calmed people down, 
his easy social manner and the way he encouraged non-teaching staff to be a 
part of the Common Room - which was not at first popular with all. Then 
there were Pat’s many fork supper parties and dinner parties at Southstoke 
Road and frequent visits to the Theatre Royal in Bath, where friends remem- 
bered Ernest’s ‘smiling face in the front row of the Circle. Most times he was 
flanked with friends whom he had invited and always he was greeted by other 
friends - indeed he often seemed to know all the audience!’ ‘Though not an 
actor himself, he could quote reams of poetry, especially Yeats, and recite long 
speeches from Shakespeare.” 

Every other year while he was at King Edward’s Ernest went out to 
Kindwitwi and he became a committee member and later vice-chairman of 
the Trust set up by a young school-leaver, Alex de Waal, after a GAP year visit 
there in the early 1970s. Canon Peter Pilkington (later a life peer), Alex’s head- 
master at the King’s School Canterbury, was also recruited to the committee, 
meetings of which were often held at Southstoke Road. Many fund-raising 
initiatives were undertaken and by 2003 a million pounds had been raised by 
the Trust. In addition to travelling in Africa Ernest and Pat did not neglect 
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other destinations, including a number of Swan Hellenic cruises and visits to 
Nepal, Central America and Russia. On one occasion Julian Richer, who had 
begun his career as a music entrepreneur by selling items to fellow pupils in 
Polack’s under Ernest, lent him and Pat his private jet so that they could 
attend an opera performance in Verona. John Wroughton remembered that 
‘even when retirement loomed large in 1992 Ernest’s enthusiasm and energy 
never flagged. What other Second Master, at that stage, would have led the 
Ornithology Society to Tanzania, and in the process, climbed Kalimanyjaro? 
What other Second Master, during the final two weeks of his career, would 
have taken the Fourth Form to the Flanders battlefield - and at the summer 
fair, submitted himself to a soaking in the stocks? That was Ernest - a man 
who became the living example of Noél Coward’s famous quip, “Work is 
much more fun than fun”’. 


‘Mish me luck’ 


Ernest was 62 when he retired from teaching and in the thirteen years left to 
him Kindwitwi remained a major interest, and he also followed Brian Wilson’s 
example in becoming a project leader for GAP, the organization that placed 
students abroad for a year between school and university. Betty Polack died in 
1989 leaving both Ernest and Pat an inheritance, so they continued to travel, 
have parties, see their friends and go to the theatre. However, Ernest’s main 
energies were diverted back to Clifton when in 1991 he became the first elect- 
ed staff representative on the Clifton College Council, a governing body of 
about fifteen men and women at that time under the chairmanship of 
Admiral Sir James Eberle, who was succeeded in 1994 by Andrew Thornhill, 
QC. As a member of the Clifton Council until 2000 Ernest was involved in 
all the strategic decisions affecting the school for the next decade as it moved 
forward under the leadership of Hugh Monro, who had succeeded Stuart 
Andrews in 1990. As staff representative it was his particular brief to know 
the Common Room well and to listen to their problems and concerns, so he 
and Pat were frequent visitors to the school after 1992 and familiar faces at 
many parties and school events. He was an unmistakable figure, as always, 
with the grin still wide, the humour still sharp and the hair longer than ever. 
Inevitably he was much involved in the discussions over the future of Polack’s 
House and he played his part in the setting up of the Polack’s Educational 
Trust, of which he was appointed President. 

In 1994 Ernest was invited to deliver the Reinhart Lecture, established in 
memory of Harold Reinhart, a former minister of the West London 
Synagogue, which he had attended from time to time as a child and a young 
man. His title was ‘One of Us? -The relationship between the Anglo-Jewish 
Community and the British Establishment over the last century’, and he 
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Ernest at an OC event in later years. 


devoted a substantial part of the lecture to a defence of Hore-Belisha, confid- 
ing that ‘I am specially interested in him as he was my father’s fag at Clifton 
and indeed asked for my father’s help when seeking a motto when he became 
a peer.’ He followed the line of some academics in seeing parallels between 
Belisha and Dreyfus, suggesting that anti-semitism played a very large part in 
his fall from grace. He ended by concluding that new waves of immigrants 
from the Caribbean and Pakistan had taken the spotlight off the Jews and that 
many ‘have been too quick to forget our own origins, too ready to sink into a 
comfortable background and too happy to join in the general anti-black feel- 
ing that has permeated British society’.” 

Unfortunately retirement for Pat and Ernest eventually brought health 
problems. After a few years Pat began to be troubled by something in her nose, 
which turned out to be a malignant melanoma. She endured a number of 
drastic treatments, including chemotherapy, which involved the loss of her 
hair, but despite all efforts and the continued support of Ernest and the rest 
of the family she began to sink slowly and died in May 1999, aged 71. ‘This 
was a devastating blow for Ernest, not least because he now had to live on his 
own and look after himself at a time when his own health was beginning to 
falter. He developed an interest in the nearby National ‘Trust property at 
Dyrham Park where he acted as a voluntary guide. Friends, however, could see 
that he had begun to eat too much and put on even more weight. Increasingly 
he became troubled with heart problems and he was admitted to hospital for 
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treatment on a number of occasions. In 2005 he was appointed President of 
the Old Cliftonian Society, an honour which did not counterbalance his sad- 
ness at the closure of Polack’s House that year. By the early months of 2006 
heart failure was a serious threat and it was clear to his friends that he was 
dying. A last memory of one of them is of him sitting in the chair-lift that had 
been installed in the staircase of Southstoke Road, waving somewhat feebly to 
them as it ascended to the first floor and singing softly (and out of tune) Gracie 
Fields’ old-time hit tune ‘Wish me luck as you wave me good-bye’. He died a 
few days later, on March 8th. 

An obituary in The Times hailed him as an ‘Inspirational and dedicated 
teacher’ and another in The Guardian called him ‘kind] , considerate and sym- 
pathetic, always the optimist, never mean or malicious’. The funeral and cre- 
mation services were private, but a service to celebrate his life was held short- 
ly afterwards at King Edward’s School where the speakers included Rabbi 
Andrew Goldstein; David Stancliffe, Bishop of Salisbury and former chaplain 
at Clifton; Geoff Mead, Brian Wilson and John Wroughton. Only a few 
months later the Polack family grieved again, this time for Ernest’s elder 
brother Bennie, who died at home in Wolverhampton in the same year, aged 
82. He had taught at Wolverhampton Grammar School for 38 years, serving 
as head of classics from 1970 until his retirement in 1987, and during his time 
at the school more than 70 pupils gained classics awards to Oxford or 
Cambridge. He was also a housemaster at this day school and a keen cricket 
coach. A tribute in The Guardian said of him that ‘universally regarded by 
pupils and colleagues as a dynamic and gifted teacher, he used his impressive 
intellect to inspire, never to intimidate.’ 

On August 24th 2007 a number of Ernest’s family and friends took his 
ashes out to Kindwitwi and laid them to rest on the grave of Robin Lamburn, 
beneath the branches of a shady African tree. Those present included Irene 
and Gabriel Aitman, Val and Geoff Mead and the Christian priest of 
Kindwitwi as well as the Imam and manager from the village. Tributes 
recalled Ernest’s love of life and huge generosity, his passion for cricket and 
other sports, his fascination with birds and knowledge of poetry. Finally, Irene, 
now bereft of her sister and both her brothers, read a poetic tribute which 
began: 


Birth is a beginning and death a destination 

But life is a journey. 

A going, a growing from stage to stage: 

From childhood to maturity and youth to old age. 
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yril Hershon ran Polack’s House from 1979 to 1986 and one of the 
( milestones of his tenure was the departure of Jetta Oberwarth in 

December 1981 after 26 years as matron. David Goodland pointed out 
that when she first took up the post Winston Churchill was still prime minis- 
ter and that her ‘record of continuity can be approached by no other matron 
in any one house’. ‘Who, having known her’, he asked, ‘will ever forget her 
enormous energy and drive, her skill both as a cook and a window gardener, 
her unique way with the use and pronunciation of the English language? 
While she has been supremely conscientious in small things, for instance, 
bundling up the laundry and checking it on its return....she has also been a 
great influence for good on many hundreds of Polackians as a stern denunci- 
ator of the lazy, the impolite and the selfish, and encourager of the shy, lone- 
ly and unhappy and a wise counsellor to all those who have sought her help. 
Her room has been one of the happiest social centres in the House, in which 
the daily chatter has been downright and hilarious and in which she has held 
her superb supper parties and birthday parties. She has gladly suffered the 
lack of privacy a matron’s job entails. She has been a true friend to the boys 
of Polack’s, the housemasters and their families, the house tutors and out- 
house tutors’.' Jetta lived nearby in retirement and kept in constant touch with 
Philip and Joanna Polack in particular. She aged very little, despite some 20 
surgical operations, large and small, and was still going strong in 2008. 

In 1986, with the health of his wife a major concern, Cyril Hershon left 
the House to become head of the modern languages department. He was 
replaced by Dr William Baker, and his tenure lasted until 1989. The appoint- 
ment of his successor, David Prashker, coincided with the recession of the 
early 1990s which had a big impact on boarding at many independent schools 
as parents found it increasingly difficult to pay fees which had begun to esca- 
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late alarmingly. This came on top of a number of further economic, demo- 
graphic and social factors which had already led to recruitment problems after 
Ernest left in 1979. Numbers in Polack’s House fell down to the twenties and 
in 1992 the Council and Headmaster, after much soul-searching, decided that 
the House must close at the end of the summer term in 1993. 

This news was received with dismay by many former members of the 
House, who decided that they would try to save it. In January 1993 about 70 
Old Polackians met in London at the offices of Sir Trevor Chinn and gave 
members of the Clifton Council a considerable grilling. Why had all this hap- 
pened so suddenly? Why had a long-term business plan not been produced? 
How much money was needed to ensure the House’s future? Andrew 
Thornhill, QC, then a member of the Council who deplored the closure, 
acted as a negotiator between the two sides and it was eventually agreed that 
a Polack’s House Educational Trust would be set up, funded by an Appeal to 
Old Polackians, which would buy the House from the school then renovate it 
and run it, with the school making a termly payment to the Trust based on 
the number of boys in the House. A scholarship fund would also be set up. As 
a result of the enthusiastic efforts of Nick Tarsh, the Chairman of the new 
Trust, and his fellow trustees who included Stephen Zimmerman, a well- 
known name in the City, and Michael Ziff of ‘Stylo’ shoes, the necessary 
funds were made available in time and the House did not close after all. Ernest 
Polack fully supported all these initiatives and was appointed President of the 
Trust. 

In January 1995 David Prashker was succeeded as housemaster by Jo 
Greenbury, a son of Sir Richard Greenbury, one of the driving forces behind 
Marks and Spencer. Educated at St Paul’s School and Oxford he was a spe- 
cialist teacher of religious studies, though not himself a Jew, and he was mar- 
ried to Julia with whom he had five children, some of them born in the House. 
He fulfilled all the duties of the previous housemasters except for the Jewish 
role, which was carried out by David Prashker, who was also Director of the 
Trust. When Jo Greenbury took over there were only 28 boys in the House 
and the fact that the problems of recruitment in the previous years had been 
prompted by factors largely out of the school’s control was emphasized by the 
shock announcement in 1997 of the closure of Carmel College in 
Wallingford. By then numbers in Polack’s were in the high thirties and the 
transfer of about 40 pupils to Clifton from Carmel meant that in September 
1997 there were 61 boys in the House, which made it the largest boarding 
community in the school. In 1987 Clifton had become a co-educational 
school and the Carmel pupils included girls, who like the other Jewish girls at 
Clifton were members of girls’ boarding houses but attended the Polack’s syn- 
agogue. With Jewish girls and Pre pupils added, there were almost 100 Jewish 
pupils at Clifton immediately after the Carmel closure. 
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During Jo Greenbury’s tenure of the House no less than four Polackians 
were appointed Head of School, as were three Jewish girls not resident in the 
House. Moreover for several years in the late 1990s Polack’s again came to 
dominate school drama as well as making a strong impression in the tradition- 
al areas of debating, chess, swimming and water polo. In a press release writ- 
ten in 1998 David Prashker was able to state that 


Following the sad closure of Carmel College in 1997, Polack’s now has a 
second claim to uniqueness, that of being the only Jewish boarding facility left 
in Europe . . . In September 1996 Clifton appointed a Jewish girl as head of 
school for the first time and this September, once again, a Polackian has been 
chosen as head of school - in this case one who will also captain the school 
rugby team (when not playing for the England under 19s). The Gloucester 
under-14s cricket captain is a Polackian, the current holders of school debat- 
ing, drama and music trophies are all Polackians and at the end of the sum- 
mer term a Polackian team won the prestigious ICL trophy for a computer- 
presentation in which they explored the concept of ‘moral law’ through a pho- 
tographic examination of the Holocaust. 


Unfortunately, this resurgence in the House’s fortunes proved only tempo- 
rary and once the Carmel College cohort had passed through, numbers fell 
drastically again. Nevertheless the 125th anniversary of the House was cele- 
brated in May 2003 in fine style at a party attended by about 500 people, 
including spouses and children. A marquee on the New Field provided excel- 
lent food, the House was open for trips down Memory Lane, and there was a 
Synagogue service. According to Jo Greenbury, ‘it was a very happy and joy- 
ous occasion with a few brief speeches, generations of Old Boys in their ele- 
ment, and no fundraising’. It was all the more bitter a blow therefore when by 
the following year even the Polack’s Educational Trust had to face up to the 
fact that running the House was no longer a viable proposition, and it was 
reluctantly scheduled to close in July, 2005. David Prashker left to take up the 
headship of the Leo Baeck school in ‘Toronto, and a sombre assembly of some 
60 Old Polackians attended a closing Synagogue service in the House in June 
9005 at which Ernest Polack made the main speech, a taxing and difficult 
occasion for him. 

A failing heart had made Ernest very frail and he was destined to outlive 
Polack’s House by less than a year. Unimaginably, really, for him, he delivered 
his speech sitting down because he was too weak to stand. He outlined some 
of the achievements of the House over its 127 years, not least the fact that 
‘Polack’s provided leadership for the Jewish Community. Not, it 1s true, as 
Rabbis but for many years Sir Robert Waley Cohen was President of the 
United Synagogue and Sir Alan Mocatta was a leader of the Sephardi com- 
munity. Leonard Montefiore was a leader of the Reform movement. Judge 
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Neville Laski was President of the Board of Deputies of British Jews and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association was led by Old Polackians for many years’. He 
might also have mentioned that Dr Lionel Kopelowitz was also President of 
the Board of Deputies and that Sir Trevor Chinn was President of the Joint 
Israel Appeal. Finally, he recalled his and Pat’s last night in the House when 
the Fifth formers gave a barbecue in the Yard and ‘afterwards, as we always 
did, we came up to this Synagogue for our last prayers’. 

Jo and Julia Greenbury, after a career in the House that had seen impres- 
sive highs as well as the bitter disappointments of the last few years, moved 
out with great sadness in July, and in September there was a service of closure 
attended by four headmasters of Clifton and over a hundred Old Polackians 
at the Westminster Synagogue in Knightsbridge, followed by a reception. 
Howard Leigh, who had helped to organize this, also provided some blue and 
red commemorative ties embroidered with the dates 1878-2005. 

Simon Rocker, a journalist with the Jewish Chronicle who left the House in 
1974, wrote in an article in The Times newspaper: 


What has ultimately sunk Polack’s, now down to 25 boys in residence, is a 
combination of factors. N ationally, boarding numbers have dropped by about 
45 per cent since the mid - 1980s, despite an increase in female pupils. Polack’s 
has also been hit by the falling population of British Jewry, in particular the 
contraction of regional communities such as Liverpool, Birmingham and my 
native Cardiff. The quotas that once restricted Jewish entry to some other 
independent schools have long ceased to apply. At more than £22,000 a year, 
Polack’s is a more expensive alternative than day schools, including the Jewish 
independent Immanuel College, which opened in Bushey fifteen years ago. 


The Trust sold the House to another trust associated with the school at a 
time when the Council was considering the redevelopment of the area occu- 
pied by Wiseman’s and Polack’s. When it was eventually decided to relocate 
Wiseman’s to a more modern building in Worcester Road, however, the school 
took advantage of the inflated Bristol housing market and sold both the 
Wiseman’s and Polack’s buildings to a private developer for conversion into 
flats. The Polack’s conversion was completed early in 2008 and most of the 
private side was offered as a house on four floors, priced at £1.7 million. The 
rest of the House was divided into 17 flats with more modest price tags. Much 
of the panelling in the House Hall was transferred to the Old Upper 
Common Room at Clifton and the stained-glass synagogue window was safe- 
ly stored. 

However, it is the avowed intention of the Polack’s Educational Trust to 
ensure the continuance of Jewish education at Clifton, partly by offering 
scholarships and bursaries to Jewish children, Nick Tarsh told the Jewish 
Chromcle in 2004 that ‘There will be continued opportunities for Jewish wor- 
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Percival Court’ takes shape, 2007. 


ship and Jewish education, addressing what it means to be a Jew. If the new 
model does not provide a sense of Jewish community, we will have failed’. Dr 
Stephen Spurr, Headmaster of Clifton from 2000 until his move to 
Westminster School in 2005, stated ‘I am determined that this association will 
continue and that the arrangements . . . will ensure continued Jewish educa- 
tion to the satisfaction of both parents and pupils’. ‘The handsome, panelled, 
former Common Room at Clifton is currently used as a Synagogue by Jewish 
boys and girls and for the time being the portraits of Joseph and Albert Polack 
hang safely there, along with several boxes of archives and memorabilia, while 
the walls display the house boards gilded with the names of all the heads of 
House and many of those boys who distinguished themselves in years gone by 
on the games field or in the examination room. 

Meanwhile the closure of Polack’s, though certainly sad, is not necessarily 
an occasion for wailing and gnashing of teeth. Nor is it a reflection on the 
popularity of Clifton College as a whole, which, under Mark Moore, 
Headmaster since 2005, flourishes with near record numbers of pupils. ‘The 
Jewish House at Clifton lasted far, far longer than any similar experiment any- 
where else and provided a fine education for thousands of Jewish boys, many 
of whom became very prominent figures in their day. It was also the stage for 
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something unique in the history of the British public schools. Four outstand- 
ing schoolmasters from three generations of the Polack family demonstrated 
their exceptional skills over a period of 89 years, becoming in the process an 
indelible part of the lives of the boys under their care and a significant factor 
within the Anglo-Jewish community. The Jewish House at Clifton was opened 
in the late nineteenth century to meet a specific need and in the early twenty- 
first century, despite the vigorous efforts of able and dedicated friends of the 
House, including Ernest Polack in the last years of his life, it became clear that 
the need was no longer there. So be it. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


‘PHM denotes the Polack’s House Magazine, which began in 1898 and became The 
Polackan in the 1970s. Volumes and numbers of issues were not maintained methodically over 
the magazine’s long life, and sometimes there are not even page numbers, so references to it 
vary considerably. Fortunately one set of bound volumes of the magazines still survives at 
Clifton, and it was this that I was able to use, though from the 1950s onwards some issues were 
not included in the bound volumes and they have proved impossible to track down. Issues over 
the last 25 years were not bound at all and there is not a complete run of them at Clifton. The 
bound volumes and the loose editions are an invaluable source and I would not have been able 
to write this account without them, so I hope someone will take care of them in the future. 
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